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of Company's Coimncrcial Existence. — Concluding Ecinarks.,,. 331 
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CHAPTER I. 

Appointment of Air. Canning as Governor- ffaner.al, — Ac- 
cession to the Ministry. — Lord Amherst appointed. — Mr. 
Adam Governor-General prior to his Arrival. — LTis Mea- 
sures regarding the Press; regarding Hyderabad . — 
Lord Amherst's Arrival . — Impending War xoith Ava . — 
Countries on the Eastern Frontier, — Asam, — Kachar , — 
Manipur, ■ — Aroian, — Tenaserim, — Ava, — Burma 
Conquest ofArakan. — Oppression of the People, — their 
Flight to the British Province of Chittagong , — allowed to 
settle. — Inroads into the Burma Districts, — ascribed to 
British Encouragement. — Burma Forces cross the Fron- 
tier, — compelled to retire . — Insurgent Chiefs delivered up. 
— Emigrations repeated, and Fugitives demanded. — 
Missions to Ava. — Insurrection of Khyen-hran. — Mis- 
sion of Captain Canning. — His Recall. — Rebel Leaders 
defeated, — take Refuge in Chittagong, — demanded by 
the Burmas , — seized by the Alagistrate, but not given tip. 
— Death of Khyen-hran, and Tranquillity of the Borders. 
— Suspicions of Ava not allayed. — Correspondence with 
the Viceroy of Pegu . — Chittagong and Districts in Ben- 
gal claimed by the Burmas. — Reply of Lord Hastings . — 
Asam. — Internal Dissensions. — Burma Interference. — 
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Aiipropriation of the Province. — Barharous Tribes . — 
Kachar. — Manipur, — Family Quarrels of its Rulers . — 
Burmas called in hy Marjit, — placed, on flic Throne , — 
expelled , — dispossesses the Raja of Kachar, who applies 
to Ava. — Government of Bengal undertakes his Restora- 
tion. — Burmas enter Kachar, — are attacked . — Outrages 
on the Chittagong Frontier : — Claim to Sliapuri. — Posi- 
tion of the Island, — included in the British Districts . — 
Guard posted on it forcibly dislodged by the Burmas . — 
The Island rc-occupied . — Remonstrance addressed to the 
King disregarded. — The Court of Ava determined on 
War . — Burma Forces in Kachar routed at Bikrampur 
and Jatrapur. — British Detachment repulsed at Dudh- 
patli, — retire to Sylhet . — Burma Mode of fighting -, — 
Trenches, — Stockades. — Assemblage- of Troops in Ara- 
kan. — Proclamation of War. — Plan of Hostilities . — 
Expedition against Rangoon from Bengal, — from Ma- 
dras . — Situation and Defences of Rangoon, — the Town 
taken . — Policy of the Burmas . — Population of Rangoon 
desert the Place . — Supplies not procurable. — Difficulties 
■of the Troops. — Impossibility of Advance into the -In- 
terior . — Position of the British Troops at Rangoon .- — 
Shwe-da-gon Pagoda, — Description of, — abandoned by 
the Priests , — occupied by the British.— Doxible Lines 
connecting the Pagoda and the Town. — Military Excur- 
sions. — Setting in of the Rains. 

A S soon as the intention of the Marquis of Hastings to 
retire from the Government of India -was made 
known to the Court of Directors, they proceeded to nom- 
inate a successor in the person of George Canning. This 
distinguished statesman and orator had held the office of 
President of the Board of Control from June 1816 to 
December, 1820, and by his general concurrence with the 
commercial and political measures of the Court, had se- 
cured their good will and' that of the proprietary body.’ 
The embarrassing position, in which he stood towards his 
colleagues in the administration, and his consequent separ- 


• See Corrcspondenco bchreen the' Court of Directors anfl tlicEiglit IIo- 
noTirablc George Canning, President of tlio Jioard of Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, and Proceedings of the Court of Proprietors.— Asiatic Journal, 
April and'May, 1B21. 
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ation from them, disposed them to contemplate witli satis-' BOOR III. 
faction liis removal to a distant region-; and his nomina- chap.i. 

tion was readily confirmed. It may he doubted, if Mr; — - 

Canning accepted the appointment without reluctance. ^823. 
The field most congenial to his talents w-as the House of 
Commons, where his display of wit and eloquence ensured 
him. the admiration of even his bitterest opponents. In 
Indio, as he well knew from his experience at the Board, 
oratory was of no value : he would there have to act, not 
to talk — to reason, not to debate — and, instead of pom- 
ing out a torrent of words fitter to be-wilder than to con- 
vince, admitting no pause for thought, he would have to 
vindicate his proceedings by principles carefully weighed 
and cautiously advocated, and subject to the calm and 
deliberate scrutiny of superior authority. That some 
such. hesitation influenced his purposes, may be infeired 
- from the scant alacrity of his preparations for his de- 
parture. The delay was productive of a change of des- 
tiny ; and before ho had embarked for India, the death of 
Lord Castlereagh and the exigencies of the government 
placed him in the position of which he had long been 
ambitious, and for which he was eminently qualified, that 
of the leading representative of the ministry in the House 
of Commons. 

The elevation of Mr. Canning to a principal place in the 
Home Administration, again left the office of Governor- 
General vacant. The vacancy was filled up by the nomi- 
nation of Lord Amherst, a nobleman who had taken no 
share in the party animosities of the period ; but who, a 
few years before, had discharged with credit the embaras- 
. sing office of Envoy to China, and had resisted with dig- 
nity and firmness the attempts- of the Court of Pekin to 
extort from him those confessions of humiliation, which 
it was its policy to demand from all states so- abject or 
unwise as to solicit the admittance of their representatives 
to the Imperial presence. Untaught by the rej)eated 
failures of both the Dutch and English governments to 
negociate with the cabinet of Pekin upon a footing of 
equality, the despatch of an Embassy by the Crown had 
been urged by the Company’s sei-vants in China upon the 
home authorities, consequently upon disputes with the 
vice-regal government of Canton, and the recommends- 
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BOOK III. tionhad been inconsideratelj adopted. The disagreements 
cnAr. I. had in the mean time been adjusted on the spot ; and the 

only results of the mission were the subjection of the 

1823. ambassador to gross personal indignity, and the irrecipi- 
tate dismissal of the Embassy without any communication 
with the emperor. The conduct of Lord Amherst under 
these trying circumstances had afforded entire satisfaction 
to his own government and to the Court of Directors ; 
and his elevation to the high office of Governor-General 
of India was a compensation for the ordeal he had gone 
through at Pekin.* 

In the interval that elapsed between the departure of 
the Marquis of Hastings in January, 1823, and the arrival 
of Lord Amherst in the August following, the Govern- 
ment devolved upon the senior Member of Council, Mr. 
John Adam. During the brief period of his administra- 
tion, tranquillity prevailed throughout Hindustan; and 
the prosperous condition of the finances enabled him to 
address his principal attention to the relief of the public 
burthens, and the adoption of measures of internal im- 
provement. The interest of the public debt was finally 
reduced from six to five per cent., and a proportionate 
annual diminution of expense consequently effected.® The 
accession to the revenue thus realised, was considered by 
the local government to be ai^plicable to objects of public 
advantage ; and, consistently with this impression, it was 
deteimined to give effect to the provision of the last 
Charier, sanctioning the yearly outlay of one lakh of 
mpees on account of native education, and to adopt mea- 
sures for the systematic promotion of so important an ob- 
ject. Other projects of a like beneficent tendency were in 
contemplation, when they were suspended by prohibitory 
instructions from home,’ and finally frustrated by the 
financial difficulties consequent upon an expensive war. 

J Journal of the Praceedinps of the late Embassy to China, by Henr}" Ellis. 
— ^Xotes of Proceedings and Occurrences during the British Embassy to Pekin, 
in 1810, by Sir G. Thomas Staunton, 

2 The annual amount of interest in Bengal, in 1821-2, “vvas Kupees 
1.60.00.000; in 1822-3, it vras redneed to Eupces 1.30.00.000, being a diminu- 
tion of thirty Lakhs, or ^^300,000. — Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, 1842, vol. i, 
part 2. p. 24G. 

3 Letterfrom the Court to the Bengal Government, 24th Feb. 1824. — Report 
Commons Committee, Public App. p. 107. The act of the 53rd George III.,*’ 
the Court observes, "provides for the appropriation of any surplus, with 
exception of the provision for literary purposes, shall be restricted to the 



MR. ADAl^L'S ADMINISTRATION. 


The proceedings of Mr. Adam’s administration, ■ftdtli BOOK 111 
respect to the Calcutta press and to the house of Palmer, cuAr.i. 

and Co., at Hyderabad, have been already adverted to. 

Upon these two subjects, be had, while Member of Coun- ^^23. 
cil, uniformly dissented from the opinions of the Go- 
vernor-General ; and it was to bo antici^jated, from his 
known character for firmness and consistency, that,- when- 
ever the decision rested with himself, ho would not bo 
deterred by any fear of unpopularity, from acting up to 
the principles he had maintained. The occasion soon 
occurred. The editor of the Calcutta Journal having in- 
fringed the regulations to which the press had been sub- 
jected by the Government, rendered himself liable to the 
infliction of the penalty with which he had been pre- 
viously menaced ; and he wa-s, consequently, deprived of 
his license to reside in Bengal, and compelled to return to 
England. This proceeding exposed Mr. Adam to much 
obloquy, both in India and in England ; but the sentence 
was confirmed by repeated decisions of the Court of Pro- 
prictom, and by the judgment of the Privy Comicil, upon 
a petition for the annulment of the Press regulations, 
which w.os refused ; ’ and it w.os no more than the natural 
and ncce.s.sary result of the conviction which Mr. Adam 
had .all along avowed of the incompatibility of an unre- 
stricted freedom of the press with the soci.al condition of 
British India,- 


llqiiitl.Ttlnn of the puMIc tlcM,” An3 they question the estimate of the IJcn;:nl 
Government m to the auiannt of the Furj'las; as It vca* not nppri'eil of the 
extent of the home demtinds on territoria! nreount; the Court Jiarln^; alrc-idy 
crflcnM ft rcmUt.ancc from Inilia, of two ftcr*lnp, to provide for the 

rlinr^e. ftnfl announcing a furti:cr onll.ny Curinc the cunvnl vcr.ar of nearly r 
lU.c extent. Tittfc rvmUtauccs muit have l-ccn provitltrvl from fome other 
s-ourcc, tL\ tlic «urplu% m 5'Kin ab^orl*c<^ by tito expenses of tlic war with Ava. 

* 5icc Heports cf Dchatcs at the India House, th!j and 25rd JuJy, 

22nl Dccrinbcr, IJ'Sd; l^th Januarj*, After t!.e Ult»T, In 'Wdeh the 

quc'tbn of cciui*en‘atic»u f. r incurred was di«-c-u‘»ed, n Kxilat was 

isXcn on th.c lUh April, lek”**, when 157 voted for, and -530 ac’sin^t it,— 
AsLitic dfunial, jyifsin. — lor the CedOon of the Trivy Ccuudl, 
Novcu'.l'cr, 

• T‘sc uat’.iee cf Hr. Hr.chlnghxm*? offence have seemed to ca’l f.-r a 

puuhhtneut Ic'S Jctcre, cs It merely a pararrapli thrvTwuv;: ridteule. tij-cn 
the apiv';::tment cf a iui;u»Ter of t!.c ^>:ch church totheefhex* c f Clerk to 
t’le Committee of : I ut the act va^ a I reach of thererulxti n pro- 

hiV'.lir^ editors of jiaxvr? from rommentlr.;: on the nu-a^urrs e f the (iovem- 
siv.ni ; end ii ccuiTudlcd in tler:.tncc cf a previous IntimatiDn, tfiAt cn the 
T.n\ cocafir-n cn vhich puch a chres^rd for therr^ruhti m^cf the Go' eminent, 

had l»ee:\ h-nnrrly cMureJ, ^henld l*e repeated, the j'C.nalty of a n vix'-ation 
the lATr.ee won'i Ive tr.ti.cted. Tlie particular urcasicn was ef little 
lucit; U was the rcitcralivncf the cCcnce which lururrediha tcnteute. 
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)K;III; , The.connection.of the mercantile house of Palmer and 
rAP, I. Company with the minister, of the Nizam had always been 

strenuously objected to by ]VIr..Adam, and he had warmly 

823. suppoided' .the .similar views entertained by the^resident, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. He was fully prepared,, therefore, 
to carry into, effect the orders of the Court, received 
shortly before the departure of his predecessor, and to 
put an end to transactions which he considered as unjust 
to the Nizam and discreditable to the British character. 
The advance to the Nizam of a sufficient sum to. discharge 
his debt to Palmer and Company, in redemption of the 
tribute, on account of the Northern Circars, was in con- 
sequence concluded; and the .house was interdicted from 
any further j)eouniary dealings with the Court. The de- 
termination was fatal to the. interests of the establish- 
ment; and, as many individuals were involved in its 
failure, the measure contributed to swell the tide of 
unpopularity against the Governor-General; such, how- 
ever, was the solid worth of his character, and such the 
universal impression of his being alone actuated by a 
conscientious consideration for the public good, that ,his 
retirement from public duty on account of failing health, 
and his subsequent decease, called forth a general expres- 
sion of regret from his contemporaries, and a deserved 
tribute of acknowledgment from those whom he. had long, 
faithfully, and ably served.' 

The new Governor-General assumed the supreme autho- 
rity in August, 1823, and had scarcely had time to cast a 
hasty glance at the novel circumstances around him, when 
indications of a storm, which had been silently gathering 
for a long time past upon the eastern portion of the 
British dominions, became too imminent to be longer 
disregarded, and required to be encountered with all the 

1 Mr. Adam died on tlic 4th June, 1825, on board tlic Albion, bound to 
England, where she arrived on the llth September. On the Utli, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed by the Court of Directors; — ‘‘Resolved unani- 
mously, That this Court, ha%ing received the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Mr. John Adam .in his passage from India to this counfry, desire to 
record in the strongest terras their deep sense of his exemplary integrity, dis- 
tinguished ability, and indefatigable zeal in the scr\*icc of the East India 
Company, during a period of nearly thirty years ; in the course of which , after 
filling tlie highest ofilces under.thc Bcngal Govcmmont, ho was more than six 
years a member of the Supreme Conncil, and held, during some months of 
that time, the station of Governor-General. And that the Court most sin- 
cerely participate in the sorrow which must bo felt bj' his relations and friends 
on this lamented event.” 
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cuoi^ios of Iho slnlc. jroslUilics were unavoidnblo, nnd Ibo BOOK H 
wni-had to be carried on under circninHtanco.H peculiarly arAr.i. 

unpromising. A.*? in the c.ar.e of tlic conflict \\-ith Nopal, 

the enemy \ym n acmi-barbaroua junvor, inflated wlh an 1S23. 
overweening conlulcncc in bin own strength, and ignorant 
of the sijpcrior resoun'cs of the Hritish Indian tnnpiro ; 
hut in Nepal, allhongh the surface wa-s nigged, the inoim- 
taius were not unfriendly to health and life ; nnd their 
contiguity to the plains brought within easy reach all iho 
means nnd appliances that were es'-ential to military 
inovcmonLs. In Avn, the manih and the forest, teeming 
with deloicrious vapours, were to bo travcia.-ed ; ami the 
supplies, of whieli tlio country was destitute, could bo 
fumisbed only from a distant region, and for the most part, 
by a slow, precarious, aud costly twumprirt. by re a. In Ava 
also, .as in Nepal, but in a still greater <le;gr<’e, tlie diflicnl- 
tio-s of a campaign were inoniinately onhauced, by the 
total absence of local knowledge, and ignor.rnce of (ho 
inhospihiblo and impervious Iracls through wliich it v.vis 
attempted to march with all (he army nnd inipciliments of 
civilisod war. 

The countries lying on the c.Tit nnd rmi(h*e,a’.t of iho 
British frontier of Bengal, frs.'in A'<am to Arakaiga distance 
from north to south of almut four Imndrid iniU-s, wi-ro 
alnrest unknown at this perind to Burojvcan gcogr.ipliy. 

Laving been hitherto clo.- cd ag.ainst (he impiiric s of' the 
Company's oflieers by their inhen nt phy.sicd diiTicnltics, 
the b.arbarous Isabits of the peoph-, tlse jr.alomy of their 
chiefs, and the unv.'illingnrs- of the Indian government to 
EancUon any enterpri -e of their rervnnb', which might 
inspire doubts of tlu-ir dir igns in the minds »tf the riders 
of the adjacent regions. On the ino.-.t northern jjortion of 
' the boundary, the valh-y of Asam, watered by the con- 
verging branches of the Brahtn.ajmtm, waw immediately 
contiguous to the province ofKungpore, whence it slretclicd 
for three hunJro.l and iiity miles in a uorlli-eie-lerly direc- 
tion to snow-dnd nitninlaimi i-epanding it from Ciiin^. 

Along its eoulhem limit..,, n couiilrv of hill ami fere-d, 
teuanted by a number of svihl tribes, ivith v.born no inh-’f^ 
purea had ever been oinmc-d, spread toward.*) the e.ssh 
in its ccalnd portion under tlm designation 
was coaicr:uinou.s ou the west with the Briti.sli distw'^^ ,-■ 
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BOOK III Sylhet, and was bounded on the east by the mountain- 
CHAP. I. girdled valley of Manipur. Similar tracts, inhabited by 

rude uncivilised races, extended to the south, skirting the 

1823. provinces of Tipera and Chittagong, until the latter vras 
divided by an inlet of the sea, from the principality of 
Arakan, recently become a part of the Burma dominions. 
Beyond Arakan, extending southwards to Tenaserim, and 
northwards to Asam, the whole of the territoiy westof the 
Chinese frontier acknowledged the sovereignty of the King 
of Ava, who was thus, in Arakan, the immediate neigh- 
bour of the British Indian empire, and was separated from 
it throughout the rest of its eastern limits by petty states, 
and uncivilised races, too feeble to defend themselves 
against his power, and rapidly falling a prey to his ambi- 
tion. It had long been foreseen, that the progressive 
approximation of the Burma dominion was calculated to 
lead to a collision ; and circumstances early occurred, 
which could not fail to create mutual dissatisfaction and 
distrust. The tone of the Government of Ava was always 
of a tendency to provoke resentment rather than invite 
forbearance ; and although it was no part of the policy of 
the Government of Bengal to excite the suspicion, or 
incur the enmity of the Court of Ava, yet some of the 
transactions in which it was engaged were not unlikely to 
arouse such feelings in a haughty and ambitious state, and 
one incapable of appreciating the motives by which the 
relations of civilised powers with their neighboxirs are 
regulated. The position of Chittagong had, in an espe- 
cial manner, furnished cause for reciprocal offence and 
irritation. 

In the year 1784, the B.urmas invaded the principality 
of Arakan, long an independent kingdom, and when first 
visited by Europeans, abounding in population and afllu- 
ence. The people of Arakan, although identical in origin ’ 
with the Burmas, speaking the same language, and follow- 
ing similar institutions, had, until the period specified, 
formed a distinct political society, the rulers of which 
tracing their descent from remote periods, had at vaiious 
times extended their sway over countries lying to their 
north-west, including Chittagong, Tipera, Dacca, and other 
parts of Bengal. Engaged repeatedly in hostilities with 
the Burmas, the affinity of race had only exacerbated 
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mutual autipatliy, and an implacable animosity separated BOOK III. 
the two nations more effectually than the mountain bar- chap, r, 

riers which interposed between them. Civil dissension at ^ 

length undermined the independence of Arakan. At the 1S14-23. 
invitation of a disloyal chieftain, the forces of Minderagi 
Prahu, the king of Ava, crossed the Yumadong mountains, 
defeated the troops opposed to them, took prisoner the 
king of Arakan, Samada, with his family, and condemned 
them to perpetual captivity.' The king shortly afterwards 
died ; his relations were suffered to sink into obscurity, 
and Arakan became an integral part of the kingdom of 
Ava, under the authority of a viceroy.- The oppressive 
system of the Burma government, and the heavy exactions 
which they levied, soon reduced the people to extreme 
misery, and drove them into repeated insurrections : the 
severity with which these were repressed, and despam of 
effective resistance, were followed by the flight of vast 
numbers of the natives to the borders of Chittagong, 
where they were permitted to settle upon extensive tracts 
of waste land hitherto untenauted. Many became indus- 
trious and peaceable cultivators ; but others, lurking in 
the border forests, emboldened by the certainty of a safe 
refuge, and instigated by proximity to their native country, 
to which the people of Arakan have a strong attachment 
availed themselves of the opportunity to harass the intru- 
sive government, and by constant predatory incursions 
distm’b its repose and impair its resources. As these 
marauders issued from the direction of the British dis- 
tricts, and fell back upon them on any reverse of fortune ; 

* Sketch of Arakan, hy Charles Paton, Esq. — .iVsiatic Researches, vol.xvi. 

—On the Historj' of Arakan, by Captain Phayre, Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner,— Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vols. r, 679, and xiii. 23. 

According to Captain Phaj-re, the people of Aralian call themselves Myammas, 

■which, in Burma pronunciation, is the same as Brammas, -or Burmas. Their 
language and ■written characters are the same, ■\rith some varieties of articnla- 
tion. The country they term Rakhain, and refer it to the Sanscrit ivord 
Rakshas, a malignant spirit. Besides the Myammas, the population consists of 
various hill and forest tribes, apparently of kindred origin ; also of a consider- 
able proportion of Mohammedans and Bengalis, and of a mixed race from 
Mj-amma fathers and Bengali mothers to whom the term “ Mugs ” is properly 
restricted, although it is indiscriminately applied by the English in Bengal to 
the people of Arakan. The Mugs follow the faith of their fathers, a corrupt 
Bnddliism, but their language is Bengali. Symes says, Mogo is a term of 
religious import, applied to the priesthood and the King, whence the inhabit- 
ants arc improperly termed Mugbs.— Embassy to Ava, 104. Lient. Phayre 
is a better authority, but he leaves the etymology of the term *‘Mng’* 
unexplained. 

• Symes’ Embassy to Ava, 110. 
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BOOK HI. molesfc tho Burma settlors in Arakan, and that no more 
ciiAr. I. should bo permitted to cross over into tho Company’s 
• " possessions. Lord Wellesley flattered himself that these 

1823. promises, and tho nssui-ancos given to tho envoy, Tvould 
satisfy the couit of Ava of tho friendly disposition of tho 
British government ; hut so far ^Yas this expectation from 
being realised, that in 1800, the demand for the restoration 
of the emigi'ants was renewed, accompanied by tho threat 
of invasion, if not complied with. It did not suit the 
convenience of tho Bengal government to take serious 
notice of tho menace ; and it was treated as tho unautho- 
rised impertinence of tho viceroy of Arakan, A force 
was, however, posted on the frontier, and Colonel Symes 
was again sent as an envoy to Ava, to appease tho indigna- 
tion of tho monarch. No particulars of this second 
mission have ever been given to tho public ; but it is 
known to have failed in ofiecting any of its objects- Tho 
envoy was detained three months at MengYvon, the tem- 
porary' residence of the court. During this period, he was 
admitted to a single and disdainful audience of the king, 
and at the end was allowed to leave the place without any 
notice. No public answer was vouchsafed to a letter 
addressed by the Governor-General to the king ; and a 
reply which was privately furnished, and was of question- 
able authenticity, took no’ notice of the subject of the 
letter which it professed to answer. The only effect of 
this mission was to lower the Indian government in tho 
estimation of the Burma Court.’ 

The suspicions of the Court of Ava were again aroused 
and iu’wgorated by the events which took place in tho 
same' quarter in 1811 : when a formidable rising of the 
people occurred under the guidance of Khyen-bran,= the 

’ The ofHcml despatch* announcing the result of the mission, states, that 
Colonel Syraes receired assurances of tho friendly disposition of the Bimiia 
Court, on which he had succeeded in impressing the fullest confidence in the 
good faith and amicable views of the British Government — Pol. Ilistorj* of 
India, i. 557. It is rather incompatible with tius impression, that, in 1809, it 
^s’as ascertained that the Burmas had for years meditated seriously the con- 
quest of Chittagong and Dacca. The disgraceful treatment of tho Embassy, 
wc now learn, however, from nnoihcr source. — Historical Heview of the Po- 
litical Relations between the British Government in India and the Empire of 
Ava. By G. J. Bajiield, Acting Assistant to the British Resident in Ava. 
Revised by tho Resident Iiieut.-Col. Burney, Calcutta, 1835, 

5 This is tho Chief, usually denominated b}’ English inaccuracy, King- 
bering. The name is, properly, Khyen-bynn ; the latter pronounced by the 
Bumas “bran,” meaning, according to Lieutenant Phayre, Khycn-relumi 
the boy having been born after his father’s return from a visit to the mountain 
tribe, called Khyeas, 
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son of the district officer, by whom the Burmas had been BOOK III. 
invited into Arakan, and who had been rewarded for his chap. i. 

treason with the contempt and neglect which it deserved. 

The resentment which he consequently cheidshed against 1823. 
the Burmas was bequeathed to his son, who had been one 
of the emigrants to Chittagong. After a tranquil re- 
sidence of some years, Khj’en-bran collected a numerous 
band of his countrymen, and at their head burst into 
Arakan, the whole of which, with the exception of the 
capital, he speedily reduced to his authority. Arakan 
itself capitulated; but the terms were violated, and great 
disorders were committed by the victors. It was the firm 
conviction of the viceroy of Arakan, that this formidable 
aggression originated with, and was supported by, the 
government of Bengal ; and such was the view, undoubt- 
edlj', entertained by the king and his ministers.' In the 
hope of effacing so mistaken an impression, Captain Can- 
ning, who had twice before been employed on a similar 
duty," was sent to Ava to disavow all connection with the 
insurgents, and to assure the court of the desire of the 
government of Bengal to maintain undisturbed the exist- 
ing amicable intercourse. He found the court, as he 
expected, so strongly impressed with the belief that the 
British government was implicated in the late revolt, that, 
in anticipation of hostilities, an embargo had been laid 
upon the British vessels at Rangoon. This was taken off 
by the Viceroy of Pegu, in compliance with the assur- 
ances and remonstrances of the Envoy : but the temper 
of the Court was less placable ; and before Captain Can- 
ning had quitted Rangoon for the capital, he was apprized 
that the Viceroy of Arakan had entered into the Com- 
pany’s confines with a hostile force, and was instructed to 
return immediately to Bengal. On the other hand, per- 
emptory orders were received from the Court to send 

' Papers, Burmese War. Printed for Parliament.— Despatch of Governor- 
General, 23rd Jan, 1812, par. 9. 

- His first mission 'was in 1S03, Tvhen he Tvas deputed as British Agent at 
Eangoon ; bnt the inimical condnet of the Viceroy curtailed his residence there 
to less than a twelvemonth. He was sent a second time in 1809, to explain 
the nature of the blockade imposed upon the trade with the Isles of France. 

He was treated with ratlier more civility than on his first visit, and was 
allowed to proceed to Amarapnra, where he had an audience of the King. No 
reply was given by His 3Iajesty to the letter from the Governor-General, 
with which the Envoy was charged ; bnt one from the ministers hinted at 
the pretensions of Ava to Chittagong and Dacca, Nothing more satisfactoiy 
could be obtained. 
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C HI. not of sufficient importance to intoiTupt the good nnder- 
■r. I. standing which it was ondea%'ourcd to preserve, with the 

Burma authorities of Arakan. It was evident, however, 

23. that their government was not to he satisfied, except hy 
the surrender of the caiitured chiefs ; the demand for 
which w\as, from time to time reiterated, notwithstanding 
the firm, but temperate, refusal of the Governor-General 
to comply with the application. In 1 817, a letter from the 
Baja of Eamri, or, as ho styled himself, the Govcnior 
the Four Provinces, Arakan, Clijuida, Choduba, and Bam- 
ri, having called upon the magistrate of Chittagong to 
restore the fugitives from Arakan, to their dependence 
upon Ava, the opportunity was taken of explaining to his 
superior, the Viceroy of Pegu, the principles by which the 
conduct of the governments of India was actuated. In 
the reply of the Marquis of Hastings, it was stated, that 
the British government could not, with a duo regard to 
the dictates of justice, deliver up those who had sought 
its protection, some of whom had resided within its 
boundary for thirty j’cars ; no restraint was imposed upon 
their voluntary return, but no authority could bo em- 
ployed to enforce it : the necessity of such a measure was 
now less manifest than ever, as the troubles which had 
existed, had, through the vigilance and perseverance of 
the British officere, been suppressed, and the tranquil 
habits of the settlers had rendered their recurrence ex- 
tremely improbable. No notice was taken of this letter, 
but that it had failed to appease the haughty spirit of 
the Court, was soon evidenced by the receipt of a second 
despatch from the same functionary, in which he insisted 
upon the restitution of Eamoo, Chittagong, Murshedabad, 
and Dacca. This claim was seriously put forth. It has 
been mentioned, that some of the kings of Arakan had, 
at remote periods, exercised temporary dominion over 
portions of Bengal ; and the monarch of Ava, having suc- 
ceeded to their sovereignty, considered himself entitled to 
the whole of the territories which had acknowledged their 
sway. To give the weight of intimidation to these iwe- 
tensions, tho recent conquests of Ava, in Asam, Manipur, 
and Kachar, were pompously exaggerated. The letter was 
sent back to the Viceroy of Pegu, with an expression of 
the belief of the Governor-General, that it was an unau- 
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thorised act of tlie Baja of Bamri, and of Ms conviction,. BOOK ] 
that if it could be sui^posed to emanate from the King of- cuap. : 

Ava, it Tvoiild justify the Bengal government in regarding — 

it as a declaration of war.. The Marquis of Hastings was, fS23. 
however, too much occupied in Central India, at this time, 
to bestow any serious attention upon the aiTogant preten- 
sions of a barbarous court ; and the brilliant successes of 
the Pindari campaign, which were known, although imper- 
fectly, at Amarapura,. contributed to deter the Burma 
ministers from repeating their demands. The accession of 
a new sovereign in the place of Minderaji Prahu in 1819, 
and the active interposition of his successor in the affairs 
of the countries to the northward, and especially in Mani- 
pur and Asam, deterred the Burmas apparently from re- 
iterating their, claims, although they rather favoured than 
discountenanced their project, of eventual, collision with, 
the government of Bengal. 

The rich valley of Asam had long been the scene of 
internal dissension, the inevitable consequence of the par- 
tition of authority among a number of petty chiefs, each 
of whom claimed, as his hereditary right, a voice in the 
nomination of the Raja, and a share in. the administration. 
Originally a Hindu principality, Asam had been subju- 
gated in the 13lh century by princes of the Shan race, and 
they had requited the services of their chief adherents, 
by dividing with them the functions of the government. 

Three principal ministers, termed Gohains, formed a 
council, without whose concurrence the Raja could issue 
no commands, nor was he legally enthroned until they 
had assented to his elevation. The Baja had the power of 
dismissing either of these individuals, but only in favour 
of some person of the same family. Officers of inferior 
rank, but equally claiming by title of inheritance, termed 
Phokans and Barwas,. exercised various degrees of author- 
ity. The most important of them, styled the Bor Phokan, 
was the governor of an extensive portion of Central Asam. 

The encroachments of these dignitaries on the iU-defined 
authority of the Raja, and his endeavours to free himself 
from their, control, generated a perpetual succession of 
domestic- intrigues, which 'were not unfrequently fatal to 
all who were concerned in them. 

In 1809, a conspiracy was set on foot by the Baja, 

VOL. m. c 
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So Lnd fo?°°^'" “Wo 

t«o plot, and tho Bor Plioknn l,nm‘ ^ ^ohnin detected 
spim ors, was obliged to fly ’ m J ° Wn'er con- 

solicited the government to rosciie^r*^*^^ ^"Wuttn,'nnd 

humiliating and dangerous nosftTnn ^ his 

^^•n8 declined, he next had Znt interference 

““ they senMiim °1 

wt 1 a force of six thousand men T^, T ^sam 

died before their arrival, and Clm’n,]^ ?r^°°^’“®Wiain had 
«eed_of foreign support aSisTS to ^nger in 

dismissed his allies, ^-ith valuabll “""'ster, 

hich was a princess of the roval f J amongst 

of Aya The seal of the majesty 

grateful return; thcRaiavoo; , °\“o ^mt with an un- 
anothcr member of the sun'renfo intrigues of 

ffis “^Wf secretary or BorEarwHo^' Gohain. 

His relations fled to Ava Tn if ^ ^ Wm to death 

he Wte Boora GohairSihe £ ^on of 

and enmity to the Raja’ drer& ““^hition 

the ruling dynasty, Purandhnr q™ obscurity a prince of 
enough to raise him to the thronlf influence 
oeposed and taken prisoner • b.ff p ^^^^ndra Kanta was 
tow via ort„4 -“ to- 

tion being regarded as a flaw in Se tiff® 1'*’ "^otila- 
of Asam, who had long arrogated tL ?® sovereign 

They were encountered^by Purandha^^§“*°^®^ 

P “ i ascribing the^ death nf defeated 

Chandra Kanta than to his adv^^irftSv ^ss to 

Boi Barwa, whom they had canS^*^ ‘^oath the 

®aja. They then departed loP- I’einstated the 

general of celebrity, Mengy^e a 

of Asam. Purandhar Si^, and ‘^oi’oooe 

& and the Boora Gohain, fled 
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ni'.ii!.!!!. wli^'ro Oi^'y li:!*-!-'-! {hciur^clvc-T in cnllociiii,': HOOK 111. 
Ti'.rn iinii-. 5;rir,v.->inr; l>y fn’ nictit incurnkinn the fiiAr. i. 
invri'if rn. 

Tiio )!t3!n;i l>rl‘.vrf :i f-'ii.iii'ir.i Kfint.'i mxl !ii;i of 

f'hn!*, c -n'.isiiiaJiC-'' : r.s.'irr.sr.i for Ini life, he v.'itlulrc'.v to 
‘ho v.c'tor:) rxtrrriiiiy <'r ‘lit v.iltcy rontijoioiis to tlie 
(.’.>:!ij'r.3iy'o t.'rri'.orif"’, n;)il nv'ir.hl'*! nrv>:!;)<t hiiii n ‘coji- 
( idorrJilo l-.' ly of rrt.-iini'r.- . hi Ifi), ho hr.i! ohi.-.iijcd 
r riri;o fiv< r the Penile-, rx roivcrcd jetrl of 

hi:\ v.'h.rr) n f;i:!er.ih r.ft.'ro.ink- nho v.'rlhhoo.v.'n 

to the Ku;::’:-!!, M<;j;;yi‘o Mnhn r.rrivcil Viitli 

iiiforv'i Chntidro K.'.iit.'i, ti))r.h’o to n^nhc hv.'.d 

r.o.ii!}' i hi:!',, v.To forc 'l to tiy. nod th.o Jhinii vi too’,; ji,--. 
t n of .-\r,r<;n, dr-chi tv lly .v' n ftitoro ri-jn lid'eu-y of .Hv.i. 

Tlioir j’roiijoity jii thir- oii.-.tlor hy 0.0 ih oi!'- 

jdih'. they r'-friitii'd fn-tii nny net of riVin:»-d 

ho.'liJity. Tiio dofieicoir- of !i»n fo,!itior oipn.-o-d 
the inlinhilAtii'i of h;u!!,':]0';'o to the otroslhorif od tlojrre- 
dritio;!’* r.f jtrri'vh’nq pirtirr, v.ho jduiidirod o!id hiiriil the 
vil!.'i.:r“, r.tul I'.'.rrir-l off the villnyon* a-i jdavo.-'. .Stioir.; 
rotore-.rUvitio-i v.'cro nddn-'i d to the Jhinii.’t uMilioritio!!, 
hy ith.fiiii the intontio!) of p, nnittii!y .Msch o:itjn;;i ;i v.’.vt 
di'cliiinod : hut littlo juiiu-, '.^i-re t:iloii to pn-venl tlodr 
rop-'.itkei— the i'<'r3>'’tf.-.t/.sv v.on' utijiUDi-lsed, ntul no 
cotupeuMtiou v.n-i ii'.id" to the t.-udVren'. On their pari, 
the Ihtriiin ofik-rrfi trnmed the Itriti'di funclii,!).iritv!.'i2.'.inst 
yivj!t;r eh'-ltr r or 1“ r.ny of the fiiyitive.i from 

A'-.'un, utid di-ch'.red their detenuiiwtion to pursue llicm, 
if iiece- ' iry, into the Comp, any k rli-tric!?!. Meivuinvi vrere 
l.:d:e:i to counteract the tiireateued i>urMiit : and.n Minicient 
force w.vt pUced nt the di»po'-;d of the Cemmi: •lioncr tur 
the nortlwait frotvtior, Mr. i^otl, to protect the houud.'iry 
fnmi inv.'te.ion.' 

Tlse rnount.oinouw regions, cxlendiii" southwards from 
A.eam (o tlie Itritish dint riot of .Sylhet, wero occupied in a 
Fiicces'dve rscries from the woi-l hy the Clnros, n bHrh.arous 
nice, rulijeel to no par.unoutrt nuthority ; hy the Knsiyas, 
aho ri wild and uncivilised race, but achnowledging tlio 
authority of their chief;: ; and hya petty jirincipality, that 
of Jyntin, governed hy a llnjn. From the latter, an exten- 

' Ilur)i.r!iiin'e (IIan)Il!en) Acronnt cf A'-im.— Atciala rf Oriental l.llcratiiro 
“li'jbiiifwi'B .\!a!a.— Docasr.fnl!, liarincic War, l>. 
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BOOK III. si %'0 though thinly peopled country, of the same character 
oii.uM. as the preceding, consisting of hill and forest intersected 

by numerous small rivers, feeders of the Brahmaputra, and 

1823. occupied by races more mixed and rather more civilised 
than their' neighboura, constituted tho principality of 
Kachar, spreading round S 3 dhot, on its northern and east- 
ern confines. Beyond Kachar, and further to the north 
and north-east, lay wild tracts of uncultivated wddernoss, 
tenanted by a number of barbarous tribes known collec- 
tively ns Nngas ; while on tho cast, tho petty chiefship of 
Manipur separated Kachar from tho Burma dominions. 
In tho beginning of tho eighteenth ceuturj', jManii)ur was 
a state holding a prominent place among these semi- 
civilised communities, and was able to send into the field 
an army of twenty thousand men. Under a prince, who 
rather unaccountably boro tho Mohammedan designation 
of Gharib-nawaz, Manipur engaged in a successful war with 
Ava, overran tho Burma territory and planted its victorious 
standards on the walls of the capital. The murder of the 
Baja by his son, and tho family dissensions which followed, 
exhausted the energies of Manipur ; and tho country was 
shortly afterwards invaded by the Burmas, under one of 
their most celebrated sovereigns, Alompra, by whom that 
career of conquest was commenced, wWch ended in the 
annexation of Pegu, Arakan, the Shan districts, Manipur, 
and Asam, to the dominions of Ava. In their distress, 
the Manipur chiefs had recourse for protection to tho 
government of Bengal ; and their application was favour- 
ably listened to. In 1762, a treaty of alliance offensive 
and defensive was concluded between the Baja of Manipur 
and Mr. Terelst, then Governor of Bengal, in virtue of 
which a small detachment marched from Chittagong, with 
the declared design not only of enabling the Baja to expel 
the Burmas from his principality, but of subduing the 
whole of the Burma country. Six companies of Sipahis 
were then thought sufficient for so ambitious an enter- 
prise. The advance of the division was retarded by heavy 
rains ; and, when it reached Kaspur, the capital of Kachar, 
was enfeebled by sickness induced by the imhealthiness 
of the climate. It was recalled. An attempt was made in 
the following year to renew the negociation; but the 
government of Bengal, now better informed regarding the 
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difficulties of tlio undertaking, and the little henefit to ho BOOK III 
derived even from success, declined the .alliance. No cuap. i. 

• further intercourse took jilacc. The last Raja, Jay Sing, 

who retained any power in ilanipur, after many disastrous 
conflicts with his enemies, was suffered to rule in peace 

over a country almost depopulated and laid waste. Upon 
his death, in 1799, IMauipur was torn to pieces by the con- 
tentions of his numerous sons, of whom the greater part, 
perished in their struggle for the ascendancy, leaving three 
only alive, Chorjit, ilarjit, and Gambhir Sing. The first of 
these made himself Raja in 180G, but was expelled in 1812 
bj' the second, with the assistance of a Burma force. 

Chorjit fled into Kachar, where he was hosi>itably received 

■ by the Raja, Govind Chandra, and, in requital of his ho.s- 
pitality, succeeded witli the aid of Gambhir Sing, in 
wresting from his host the greater portion of Kachar. 

Maijit, after ruling over Llanipur for six years, incurred 
the displeasure of the King of Ava, and wa.s obliged to 
retire into Kachar, where he found an asylum with hi.s 
brothers. Consistently with the treacherous character of 
his race, he soon conspired against Chorjit, and being 
joined by Gambhir Sing, the two younger brothers dis- 
possessed the elder of his ill-gotten territory, and com- 

■ polled him once more to become a fugitive. He retired to 
Sylhet, whither the legitimate ruler of Kachar, Govind 
Chandra, had previously sought protection and assistance, 
engaging, if replaced in his principality, to hold it of the 
British govenmient, under the tenure of allegiance. The 
offer was refused : and Govind Chandra, through the Baja 
of Asam, aplied to Ava for that succour which the govern- 
mentof India refused to afford him. After some time, 
the Court of Ava acceded, to his propositions ; and an 
army was ordered to move from ilanipur into Kachar, to 

. expd or make captives the dtanipuri brother?;, and replace 
Govind Chandra in possession of Kaehar, o.n condition of 
fealty to the Burma monarch- The Goremme,’'it of India 
now concc-ivai alarm, and. deemed ;t ezurilent to p>revent 

• the near prorimrtv of *.La 3urm.as to the Kyibei frontiEr, 
hy taking Kachar tmder foe o'wn protectiom 0 verturss 
were addressed in the first m_eoan<oe to jhe hfanipuri ehism 
■ the two elder of whom were readr to a-ooo’Ie to a-oy rffm:- 
lations ; hut Gambhir Sing, Tm-der & noietaken eatimafs m 
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BOOK III. bis ability to resist the Burmas, hesitated to accept the 
CHAP. I. proffered assistance upon the terms proposed. It was 

consequently resolved to recur to the legitimate Baja; and 

1823. Govind Chandra, notwithstanding his pending negociations 
with the Burmas and his having an agent in their camp 
readily brolce off the treaty, and concluded an engagement 
with the government of Bengal. The Manipuri chiefs 
were conciliated by pensions ; and' Marjit and Gambhir 
Sing, the latter of whom had discovered his error, were 
placed in command of detachments of irregular troops, 
formed principally of their followers and fugitives from 
Manipur. When the Burma force entered the province, 
under the impression that they were the allies of its ruler, 
they were informed that Kachar was already restored to 
its rightful possessor, and that he was under the protection 
of the British power. The Burma leaders felt that they 
had been anticipated ; but they expressed no disappoint- 
ment, as they had only come, they declared, for the same 
purpose, of restoring Govind Chandra to his authority ; 
but they demanded that the Manipuri brothers should be 
given up to them ; and they called upon the Baja of 
. Jyntia, to acknowledge the supremacy of the king of Ava. 
As this chief was regarded as a feudatory of Bengal, the 
call was repudiated ; and the Burma officers were informed, 
that if they attempted to advance into Kachar they would 
be forcibly opposed. The threat was disregarded, and 
towards the close of 1823, a Burma force having taken up 
a position threatening the Sylhet frontier, it was attacked, 
and actual hostilities were begun, as we shall have further 
occasion to describe.’ In the mean time, it will be con- 
venient to revert to the more recent occurrences on the 
confines of Chittagong. 

The vigilance of the local authorities, and the want of 
any popular leader, had deterred the emigrants from 
Arakan, who were settled in the Comp)any’s territories, 
from offering any molestation to their neighbours. Their 
forbearance had not inspired a similar spirit ; and a series 
of petty and irritating outrages were committed by the 


* ' Report on t?ie Eastern rrontier of British India, by Capt. R. Boileati 

Pemberton. — History of llanipur and Kachar. — Documents, Burmese ^Va^, 
■App. — Memoir of the Countries on and near the Eastern Frontier of S^'ihet, 
by Lieut. Eishcr. 
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Burmtis upon tho subjects of the Britisli Government, BOOK III. 
tvliicli could have been ’perpotmtcd only ■\vitb the cogui- chap, i, 
sance of the officere of Ava, and thd solo apparent object ■ ■ ■ 

of which was to provoke rcoiju-ocity of violence. ' Repeated 1823. 
attacks were made upon tho elephant huntei's in the 
jiublic service ; and the people were killed, or carried off 
and sold as slaves, although following their avocation 
within tho British boundaries. A claim was set up to the 
possession of a small island at the mouth of the Naf, 
which had for many years boon in the undisputed occu- 
pation of the British : tolls were levied upon boats belong- 
ing to Chittagong, and, on one occasion, the demand being 
resisted, tho Burmas fired upon the party, and killed the 
steersman. This act of violence was followed by the 
assemblage of armed men on the eastern side of the Naf ; 
and univei-sal consternation pervaded the villages in this, 
tho most remote and unprotected jiortion of tho Chittagong 
district. 

Tho Naf, which constituted tho boundary between 
Chittagong and Aiukan, presents, like other rivers on this 
coast, the character of an inlet of the sea, rather than of 
a river, rising but a short distance inland, and being an 
iucousidomblo stream, until it approaches the coast, when 
it expands into au estuary, a mile broad, at tho place 
where it is usually crossed. Lying oil' this expanse, close 
to the Chittagong side, and separated from it only by a 
narrow channel wliich was fordable at low water, was 
situated the island of Shahjjuri, a spot of limited extent 
and little value, but which, by its local position and the 
prescription of many years, was undoubtedly an integral 
part of tho British province of. Chittagong. Upon this 
islet, and at Tek Naf, on the adjacent main land, a guard of 
irregulars was posted, to protect tho boats of the Com- 
pany’s subjects from a repetition of the aggression which 
had been perpeti-ated. This guard gave great offence to 
the Burma functionaries ; and tho head man of Mangdoo, 
on the Arakan side of the Naf, insisted on its immediate 
removal, as, if its presence should bo made known to the 
king, it would inevitably occasion a war. Reference was 
made to his superior, the Viceroy of Ai’akan, who reite- 
rated the claim to the island as part of the Burma territory, 
and declared, that if not at once admitted, he shoidd esta- 
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of Pcgii, whicli at ono time threatened tho extinction of BOOK III. 
its rival; tho easy conquest of Arakan, and tho subjuga- cmvr. r. 

tion of Manipixr and Asaiu, had inflated tho arrogance of. 

tho wholo nation, and had pemiaded them that they were 1824. 
irresistible. Tho ministers of tho state wore eiitkely 
ignorant of tho power and incredulous of tho resources of 
British India ; and, although they could not be unaware of 
tho extent of tho British possessions, yet, looking upon the 
natives of India with extreme contemiit, they inferred that 
their subjugation by tho English merclj' proved that the 
latter were superior to a dastardly and efleminate mco, 
not that they wore equal to cope with Burma strength and 
courage. In fine, tho 3 ’- felt assured, that it was reserved 
for them to rescue Asia from the disgrace of a stranger- 
yoke, and to drive back tho foreigners to the remote island, 
from which it was understood that they had come.‘ 

Tho occupation of Shahpuri bj’ a military force, had tho 
eflect of arresting for a time tho hostile demonstrations 
of tho Burmas on tho Chittagong frontier ; but an actual 
contest had commenced, as above noticed, on tho borders 

' riio pretensions of Ava to tlio territories claimed in Bcnenl were of old 
date, and were repc-itedly urged on Capt. Cos, when at Amnrapura, in 1797. 

At tlio same timo, tlio Burma ministers espressed tlictr opinion of the facility 
of recovering tlicm, asserting tliat 3000 men would bo suffleient for tlie pur- 
pose.— Cox’s Bnrman Empire, pp. 300, 302, 301. Of tlio sentiments Katterly 
entertained, nnthontie information was obtained not only from tbc official 
declarations of the public officers, but from the evidence of various Europeans, 
merchants, and missionaries, settled at Amarnpnra, and, before the war, 
admitted to tho intimacy of tho leading persons of the Court. Thus, it is 
shated by Mr. Laird : “From the King to the beggar, the Barmans were hot 
for a war with tho Engli.sli.” And ho mentions having boon present at a levee 
after SInha B.andoola’s return from Asttm, when he reported his having re- 
frained from following the fugitive Asaraeso into tho Britisli territory, only 
because thej- were on terms of nmitj' with his Government, and paid a revenue 
by their trade with Bangoon ; but that if liis sovereign wished for Bengal, he 
would engage to conquer it for him with no other troops than the strangers 
dependent upon Ava. Dr. Jiidson, an American raissionarj-, who had resided 
ten years in tlie country, and was well acquainted with tho Inngnagc, st.ates, 
that on his first visit to the capital, ho heard Uie desire to go to war with the 
English, universally expressed by tho principal persons of tho administration 
and especially by the mcrohers of the royal family. Their langnago is thus 
Tcpcntcd hy him : “ The English arc the inhabittmts of a small and rcroofo 
island. What business have they to come in ships from so great a distance, to 
dethrone kings, and take possession of countries they have no right to ? They 
contrive to conquer and govern the black foreigners, the people of castes, who 
-have puny frames, and no courage. They have never yet fought with so strong 
and brave apcople os tho Barmas, skilled in the nse of tho sword and spear. 

If they once fight with -us, and we Iinve an opportunity of manifesting onr 
hraverj", it will he an example to the black nations, which are now slaves to 
the English, and will encourage them to throw off the yoke.” Aprcdiction 
was also current, that the heir apparent, a boy of about eleven years of.age, 
when arrived at manhood, should rule over the country of the strangers. — 

Documents, Burmese War, 223, 229. 
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BOOK III. or oblong enclosures, varying in area according, to the force 
■CHAP. 1. ■•which held them, and were sometimes of very spacious 

-r -extent. The defences also varied according to the- means 

162'J. at hand, and the time allowed for their construction ; and 
.sometimes consisted of solid beams of teak timber pre- 
"viously prepared, or sometimes of green bamboos and 
young trees cut down from the forest, which was every- 
where at hand. They were planted close together in the 
■ground, and bound together , at the top by transverse 
beams, leaving embrasures and loop-holes through which 
-the • defenders might fire on the assailants without being 
■exposed. , The height varied from ten or twelve to seven- 
teen and twenty feet; and platforms were fixed in the 
interior, or the earth was thrown up into an embankment, 
from which the garrison might overtop the paling, and on 

■ which gingals or guns of small cahbre, carrying a ball of 
six or twelve ounces, might be planted. Occasionally, an 

• outer and an inner ditch added to the defences, and out- 
works of minor stockades, or abattis of the trunks of trees 
and bamboo spikes, enhanced the difficulty of access to 
the main body of the structure. The nature of the 

■ materials, especially when consisting of green timber or 
trees recently lopped, enabled them to resist the effects of 

• a cannonade better than more solid substances, although 
the balls did pass between them, and sometimes tear them 
asunder. Shells and rockets wer-e the most effective 
means of annoyance -.-but they were not used at first to 
an adequate extent, and reliance was principally placed on 
the physical strength and resolute daring of the soldier, 
who, with or without the aid of ladders, was expected to 
force an entrance. The European seldom disappointed 

■ this expectation : the Sipahi, unsupporfed, never realised 
it ; and the former was, on more- than one occasion, re- 
pulsed with very serious loss of life. Once within the 
palisade, the stockade was carried, for the Burma garrison 
then thought only of flight ; in effecting which, through 
the one or two gateways left in the enclosure, they 
■generally suffered severely. Their courage also some- 
times failed them before waiting for an assault, especially 
as the war. was prolonged, and the repeated destruction of 
their entrenchments diminished their confidence in their 
efficacy. Stockades which coxdd not have been forced 
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\vithout difliculty wcro found abandoned, and tbeir inado- BOOE III. 
quacy to arrest tho march of a European army, -was .cnAr. i. . 

recognised by those to •whom they had originally afforded 

assurance of sceurity. 

TVliile acUial hostilities were thus commenced in the 
north, indications of their near occurrence -were manifested 
in tho south. The Baja of Arakan •was ordered to expel 
tho English at any cost from Shahpnri ; and tho most re- 
no^amed of tho Burma generals, Aloha Bandoola, was sent 
to take the command of tho forces assembled in tho 
province, A body of troops was assembled at Alangdoo, 
from whence commissioners, who had been deputed from 
Ava, proceeded to take formal iiosscssion of tho disputed 
island, winch had been abandoned for a time by the British, 
on account of the unhe.althiuess of tho post. Tho Burma 
Commissioners also contrived, under pretext of negotiation, 
to seize the person of the commander of a pilot schooner 
which had been stationed off Shahpnri, who somewhat 
incautiously trusted himself among the Burmas. No 
personal injury was inflicted ; and, after a detention of 
some weeks, ho was set at liberty, with such of his crew 
as had attended him on shore; his apprehension being 
intended to compel tho removal of his vessel. The spii’it 
of these me.asures, and tho certain knowledge that hostile 
armies were preparing to assail various parts of the 
frontier, left the Governor-General no alternative; war 
was ine^ritable : and, agreeably to tho usage of civilised 
nations, tho grounds on which it w.os declared by the 
British Government were made kno^wn in a proclamation 
addressed to the different st.ates and powem of India' Its 
promulgation was followed by a letter from the Yiceroy of 
Pegu, replying to the declaration addressed to the Court 
of Ava, in tho pre^rious November, repeating the claim to 


' See Appendix Ko. 1, For the following: narrative of the occurrences of the 
•unr, the principal authorities arc tho official despatches,' and other public 
papers, collected and published under the authoritj* of the Government of 
Ben'll by the author.— Documents illustrative of the Burmese "War. Calcutta, 
1827. For tho operations in Ava, ^^e have also the relations of different officers 
■who were present, and employed in stations which gave them the means of 
obtaining neenrate information ; namely — Years in A'ra, by Lieutenant 
Trant, of the Quarter-Master General’s Department. — ^Narrative of the Bur- 
mese War, by Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the Commander of the 
Expedition; and Memoir of the three Campaigns in Ava, by Lieutenant 
Havelock, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. For the operations in other 
quarters, "we have incidental notices in Crawford’s Mission to Ava, and in 
Lieutenant Pemberton’s Memoir of the Frontier, and various papers in tho 
Monthly Asiatic Journal. 
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BOOK III. tlio local govormnont, luidor tho direction of Sir Thomai 
ciiAf. I. ]\[unro ; and a formidablo force, both European anc 

Ivativo, was assembled at Madras, in the course of Ecbru 

182J. ■ (iiy, consisting of two King’s Regiments, the 41st and 89th 
the Madras European Regiment, and seven 'Native Regi 
ments, with detachments of Pioneers and Artillery. The 
Bengal and Madras divisions, comprising collectively above 
cloven thousand men, of whom one-half were Europeans 
were placed under tho chief command of Major-General Sii 
Ai'chibald Campbell: the Madras force was commanded 
by Colonel Llacbean, and tho Bengal by Colonel M'Oreagh ; 
all three officers had served with. distinction in theSpauisti 
campaign, under tho Duke of "Wellington. The transports 
were convoyed by His Majesty’s sloops of war, the Lame 
and Sophia, with several of tho Company’s cruisers ; a 
flotilla of twenty .gun-brigs, and as many war-boats, each 
caiTying a piece of heavy ordnance, accompanied tho expe- 
dition ; and the Diana, a small steam-vessel, first presented 
to the barbarous races on- tho cast of the Bay of Bengal, the 
mysterious working of a navigable power making head 
against winds and waves, without sails or oars, and im- 
pelled by an unseen and incomprehensible agency, which 
the superstition of the natives ascribed to something more 
than human art. Captain Canning was appointed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent and Joint Com- 
missioner with the Commander-in-chief. 

The Bengal expedition, and the first division of the 
Madras force, met at the end of April, at the appointed 
place of rendezvous, the spacious and picturesque harbour 
of Port Cornwallis, situated in the largest of the Andaman 
islands, a little to tho south of the mouth of the Irawadi. 
The fleet was he're joined by the Lifiey frigate, mth Com- 
modore Grant on board, who, as chief naval officer in the 
Indian seas, took the command. On the 5th of May, the 
fleet resumed its progi’ess, and arrived on the 9th off the 
Rangoon river. On the following day, the ships crossed 
the bar,, and working up the stream with the flood-tide, 
anchored opposite to Rangoon on the morning of the 11th. 
No opposition was experienced on the passage. No pre- 
parations for defence had been made. No attack .in this 
quarter had- been anticipated ; and. the. appearance of the 
hostile squadron filled the Burmas with equal astonishr 
ment and alarm. 
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The IraTOcli, after a course of about nine hundred miles BOOK III. 
from its source on the southern, face of the mountains chap. i. 

forming the south-eastern boundary of Asam, divides, like 

the Ganges, as it approaches the sea, into a number of 
anastomosing branches, forming an intricate net-'\vork of 
channels of varying breadth and depth, and constituting a 
delta, of which the Eassein river, or branch, may be 
regarded as the western limit, and the Rangoon river, com- 
municating with the river of Pegu, as the eastern boun- 
dary. The town of Rangoon stands near the apes of a 
fork, between two branches of the Irawadi, one running for 
a short distance to the west,- before it turns off to the 
north, the other to the cast. The former is considered to 
bo more especiaUy the river of Rangoon, which is here 
about eight hundred yards wide. The other, which is 
smaller, is the river of Syriam, a city of Pegu, formerly a 
place of commercial activity, and the site of a Portuguese 
factory : Rangoon had risen to prosperity upon its decline. 

Opposite to Rangoon, on the right bank of the river, was 
situated Dalla, a town of some extent. Rangoon itself 
stood upon the left, or northern bank. Its defences were 
contemptible. A quadrangular stockade of teak timbers, 
about twelve feet high, enclosed the whole of the town, 
protected on one face by the rivei*, and on the other three 
sides by a shallow creek leading from the river, and 
expanding at the north-western angle, into a morass, which 
was crossed by a bridge. Each face of the stockade was 
provided with gates ; and, exteriorly to the rivei'-gate, was 
a landing place or wharf, on which the principal battery of 
twelve guns of different calibres was mounted. As soon 
as the Liffey, leading the fleet, had cast anchor off the 
wharf, the Burmas opened a fire, which a few shots fi’om 
the frigate effectually silenced, dismounting the whole of 
the guns, and putting the gunners to flight. The troops 
were immediately disembarked : their landing was imop- 
posed, and they took possession of Rangoon without seeing 
•an enemy. A message had been received from the Rewoon 
or Governor, demanding to know what the English wanted, 
and threatening to put to death such Europeans as were in 
his hands, unless the firing ceased. It was brought by an 
American missionary; but before the messenger could 
return, the Rewoon with his subordinates had disappeared, 
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in.sTOnv or inuTJ.sii india. 


!:OOft ill. <-.''.rTvin;.;n!'>nt; v.-ith liitn Jih Iviropc^.n ivti'I Ariic-rlcan 

v.'lio lind ji.-Ulcd nt lifitir;o'>ii for 

— rrlijtinti-i or <-<)iiimr;rrinl oUji’cJ.'!,' They v.-om kept in coii- 

{Inerncnt, ntnl rejcMtodly inctsarcd v/ilh iiudaijt dfntli ; hul 
ill tlio iil.-inn c.iid hurry tvhiidi prevailed, wore fifnlly Jofr 
lediiiid, nioHvoro feuiid niid .rot. r.t lihorly hy tlioir roinitry- 
iiion. 'llM-y rejirtii tiled tin* <olo pri[)!i!.Tlhi!i of Il.mjcion 
a-! till) f;i;nor.vl ji.riiii; nrxl tlie ri;,’orou.'f riioo..".tirc.i f>f the 
uuUiorilion Imd comjdclidy cleared the loivn of it.'i ii.iiive 
iishaliil.auf'!. 

A.'i lifion n..'i intelliponce v.-aa rocoivod at nati/jo.'in of the 
npjieftraiieo of tlio Jtrili'di vo.'o:''!;! off the mouth of the 
river, the IVurnui funclioii.arioH, nwnre of their inahdity to 
iiltoinpl rc^iiatatico, adopted at once the policy tno;;l htlins 
ill their couditiou, and ndminthly c.alciilatcd to h.afile, if 
not idtinialely to foil, the ohjecta of the inv.a.'iinn. Tac 
v.'holo population of Itan;,;oon were commanded to ahar.don 
their liome.'', and .ecel; refuge in the adjacent forest;'. 
The comm.aud waa .alriclly enforced ; hut it v.-.a;* obeyed 
without roluet.ance. Tint peoj'lo hail little to lose in 
nb.amlouiii!,’ their hamhoo hut.') ; and they cnterl.aincd an 
e.xce.r.'uve ilread of llio ferocity of Kurojieati-'r. They felt 
also implicit confidence in the irrcsistilde power of their 
Government, and looked fonv.ard to the .speedy cipulsicn 
of the inlrudcm, and their triumphant return to their 
Imbilnlion;:. That they were influenced by fiucli feelings 
and that their expatriation \v.i.r not wholly compulsory, 
avius evident from tho prolongation of their ab.sonce, and 
the tardinc.s.s and hesitation witli which they ro-pcop!cd 
the place avhcu it was in the occupation of the British, 
and when there wa.s no iiatia-o authority on tho .spot to 
puiii.sh thoin for .submission to an enemy. Tiic British 
avere thu.s the mn.slors of a deserted town ; and all the 
ndvantagc.s expected from a productia-o country, and nu- 
merous population, abundnuco of supplies, and means of 
ascending tho river, aa-ore avholly dcficieul. Tho hopeless- 
ness of an ada'anco into the interior was at once app.arcnt ; 
and it avas obvious, that, in tho approaching rainy se.ason, 
avhen the country avould become impassable, the opera- 
tions of tho campaign must ho limited to the immediate 

* Llcutcnnnt Ilnvclock specifics tlicm ns eight British traders and pilots, two 
znlsslonnrics, nnd on Armenian nnd n Greek. 
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^’icinifcy of Rangoon. It was discovorcd, in slaoid;, that a BOOK III. 
serious error had been committed ; and that, however chap. i. 

judicious might bo tho plan of attacking the empire of 

Ava by tho sea, tho time had been ill-chosen, and tho ^^^4. 
scheme of operations injudiciously devised. Tho expo- 
sure of so largo a bod}’ of troops to tho tropical rains in 
incommodious and imporfectlj' covered boats, through a 
a navigation of five hundred miles, Avitli both banks of tho 
river in tho possession of the enemy, could only havo 
ended in tho disorganisation and destruction of tho force, 
oven if such a mode of attemjitiug an offensive movement 
had been irossiblo. Its practicability under any circum- 
stances might well be doubted ; but as events had turned 
out, there was no I’oom for uncertaint}’. As neither boats 
nor boatmen were to be procured, an advance by water 
was imijracticable, and in the like want of land carriage, as 
well as in tho inundated state of the country, tho army 
was incapable of undertaking any i^rotracted march by 
land. It was evident, therefore, that all that could bo 
done, was to place tho troops under cover until tho ensu- 
ing cold season, and to collect with the least possible 
delay, tho provisions and supplies, of which Rangoon was 
totally destitute, and which were only to be obtained from 
tho distant settlements of Calcutta and Madras. 

Tho stockade surrotmding Rangoon, however inadequate 
as a defence, against European artillery, was a sufBcient 
protection against any attacks of tho Burmas ; and tho 
head-quarters and general staff, with the stores and ammu- 
nition, were therefore located in tho most commodious and 
secure of the dwellings, which were mostly constructed of 
mats and timber. At a distance of about two miles to 
the north of Rangoon, rose the imposing temple of Schwe- 
da-gon, the Golden Pagoda, a Buddhist shrine of great 
size, and highly reputed sanctity, constructed on the same 
plan as the Buddhist temples in other parts of India, but 
of more than ordinary dimensions and splendom’. That 
part of it, which was in a more especial degree the sacred 
portion of the edifice, being supposed to enshrine various 
precious reliques of tho Buddhist saints,* was a gradually 

' Underneath this mass are said to he deposited relics of the four last 
Buddhas, the staff of Krahuclihanda, the water-pot of Gunnguno, the hathing- 
roho of ICasyapa, and eight hairs from the head of Gautama, or Sakyasinha.— 

Translation of tho Inscription on the Great Bell at Shwe-dn-gon, by the Rew 
ilr. Hough. — Asiatic Ecsearches, xvi. 270. 
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book III. dimimsliing cone rising from an octagonal "base to the 
CHAP. 1 . height of above 300 feet, and terminating in a spire sur- 

mounted by a Tee or -umbrella of open iron-work, from 

1824. Tvhich sprang a slender shaft, with a gilded pennant. The 
■building was -solid -and, of brick-work, but coated through- 
out with gilding, -and decorated ■with ornamented mould- 
ings and miniature multiples of itself. It stood upon the 
summit of an artificial mound, about thiity feet high,’ 
divided into two quadrangular terraces, supported by 
walls, and -ascended on either front by stone steps. The 
upper terrace was nine hundred feet long by six hundred 
and eighty-five broad ; and both the terraces and the sides 
of the steps were covered with a multitude of small struc- 
tures, chapels and shrines and cells of the priests, and 
sheds for pilgrims, and grotesque figures, and ornamental 
columns, and large brass bells : all, except the latter, 
made of wood, elaborately carved, and richly painted or 
gilt. The priests had departed with their flocks, and the 
■site of Shwe-da-gon formed an important military out- 
work, in which His Majesty’s B9th Hegiment and the 
Madras .Artillery were posted. Two roads leading from 
the northern gateways connected Rangoon with the 
Pagoda : the sides of the roads were lined by a number 
of small temples and houses, the residences of Pungis or 
Buddhist priests, affording convenient cantonments for 
the troops, as they were deserted by their owners. Ac- 
cordingly, along the most northerly of the two which 
ran over the summit of a line of low elevations, quarters 
were found for the Bengal division, their left resting upon 
the great Pagoda, their right upon Rangoon. Upon the 
more southern road, which was a uniform level, were 
ranged the cantonments of the Madras brigade, facing 
towards the river ; and, consequently, having their right 
supported by the Pagoda, their left by the town. In front 
of both lines, extended intonninable thickets, interrupted 
occasionally by swamps, which in the rains wore swollen 

' Tills is tlic lirlKlit given by Colonel Sjnncs. TIictc arc some rinaniar ‘"v 
CTCpancies in this elevation ; C-ipInln Snodgrass staling it to ho 75 foot 
the road; and Lieutenant Trnnt, 200 above tlie river ; and llie ion-est number 
Of the steps, according to Mr, Hough, is 80, which cannot give much 
70 feet : these niaj% perhaps, he reconcilable. Licntcimnt iravclock (liflcrt 
from the rest also as to the height of the central building, whfcli he rcducesto 
130 feet; hut this must he a typographical error, as every other aulhonty 
tnahes it above 300. 
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into deep and unfordablc ponds and lakes. A dense BOOK IH. 
forest coining close to the foot of llic elevation on which cuAr. i. 

it stood, intervened hetwoen the Great Pagoda and the 

river. Low elevations, covered with thickets and inter- 182-1. 
mixed with moiwsses, extended i-onud it in other direc- 
tions. The whole face of the country was most nnpro- 
pitious to the evolutions of disciplined troops. Whilo 
these dispositions were in progress, detachments were sent 
out to explore the ueighhourhood, discover and beat up 
the euemyks posts, and endeavour to bring back the 
fugitive population. Parties were also sent in the men-of- 
war’s boats up the river, to reconnoitre any defences the 
Burmas might have constructed, and destroj’ any armed 
boats or fire-rafts they might meet witli. In one of these 
latter excursions, the boats of tho LifToy, with the Grena- 
dier Company of the 3Sth, came upon an unfinished 
stockade at the village of Kemendine, about sixt}^ miles 
from Eangoon, which they attacked and stormed, notwith- 
standing it was defended by a greatly superior number of 
tho enemy who behaved with spirit ; and success was not 
attained without loss. A stronger detachment commanded 
by General Jlacboan marched on tho same day into tho 
interior, and fell in with tho Governor of Rangoon. Tho 
Burmas fled into tho thickets ; and no traces of poinilation 
could be detected. Although no enemy aj^iiearod in force, 
yet indications were manifest of his accumulating numbers 
and, increasing audacity ; and it was evident, that the aii- 
proaching season would not bo passed in inactivity, al- 
though it would not admit of ofiensivo movements of 
imjiortanco. Tho rains set in with great violence in the 
middle of May ; and the vicinity of Rangoon was quickly 
overspread by extensive inundations.. 


CHAPTER II. 

Operations against the Burmas, — in Asam, — inEachar , — 
at Chittagong . — Detachment posted at liamoo. — Burmas 
cross the Frontier in great Force .. — Inferiority of the 
British, — attached by the Enemy. — Misconduct of the 
Irregulars, — Retreat, and Flight of the 'Sipahis ., — Great. 
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Alarm at Chittagong and Calcutta. — Inactivity of the 
Burmas. — Subsidence of the Panic. — Negrais and 
Cheduba reduced . — The British Zincs at Rangoon 
harassed by the Burmas , — Detachment sent against them, 
— unfavourable State of the Country. — Burma Force 
encountered. — Stockades stormed. — Attach on Stockade 
at Kemendine. — Repulsed. — Burma Messengers, — Ob- 
ject to gain Time . — Troops sent against Eemendinc , — 
JEiitrenchment on the 'Way carried by Slomn, — Great 
Slaughter. — Kemendine evacuated by the Enemy, — occu- 
pied permanently by the British. — Sickness of the Troops, 
— Unhealthiness of the Season, — Deficiency and Un- 
wholesomeness of Food, — Mortality. — Re-appearance of 
the Burmas, — Defeat of Part of their Force, — Affair 
at D alia. — Stockades at the Confluence of the Rangoon 
and Lyne Rivers, — attacked by the Flotilla with Troops 
on board, and stormed. — Land Column attack Stockades 
at Kamrut , — seven Stockades, two principal stormed, the 
Rest abandoned. — Burma Commander among the hilled. 

— Country inundated, — E.vpeditions by Water , — against 
Syriam, — Dalla, — and by Sea against Tavoy, — Mergui 
Te, — and Martaban. — Attempt to recover the Shwe-da- 
gon by the “ Invnlnerables ,” — War-boats captured.-^ 
Stockades on the River Bank destroyed. — Madras Troops 
sent against Eyklu, — repulsed with Loss. — A second 

j Detachment sent against the Place, — found abandoned. 

— Entrenchments at Tkantabain on the Lyne River, , 
taken and destroyed. — Force enfeebled by Sickness. — 
Approach of Aldha Bandoola with Sixty Thousand Men. 

— British Force surrounded. — Burmas suffered to ad- 
vance; their Left attacked and defeated, — repulsed at 
Kemendine, — their Right attacked and routed . — Grand 
Army dispersed, — Rally at Kokien. — Attempts to bum 
Rangoon,-— baffled . — Entrenchments at Kokien attacked 
and stormed. — Successes of the Flotilla. — Bandoola re- 
treats to Donabew, — altered Objects of the Campaign on 
the Part of the Burmas. 

BOOK III. \/\/HILE the principal manifestation of the British power 
CBAF. II. ' ^ was directed against Rangoon, the expulsion of the 
• - Burmas from the frontier countries which they had in- 

1824. vaded, was attempted with hut partial success. A force col- 
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lected in Asnm, under BrigndiorrGencral Me Moriuo,' moved BOOK lU. 
from Goalpara, on the 13tli of March; and advanced to cnAr.ii. 

Gohati, -whore the Burmns had thrown uii stockades, but 

abandoned them on tbo approach of the force. The people 1824. 
of the country, who had been treated by the Burmas -with 
the most unsparing cinelty, cordially’- welcomed the arrival 
of their deliverers ; but their unwarliko character and 
miserable condition, rendered their co-operation of little 
value ; and tbo great difficultj* of procuring supplies, as 
well ns tbo labour of travci-sing a country devoid of roads, 
overrun with jungle, and broken up by swamps and water- 
coui'ses, compelled the Brigadier to suspend bis advance, 
sending forward a detachment of five companies of the 
4Gth Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Eichards, 
to meet the Commissioner, who bad arrived at Noagong, 
from Sylbet, across the Jj’ntia hills. Eeinforced by Mr. 

Scott’s escort. Colonel Eichards moved on to Kaliabar, 
and compelled the Burmas to continue their retreat in an 
easterly direction to Maura Mukh. There the Governor 
of Asain with a force of not more than a thousand men 
had stockaded himself; but Colonel Eichards, who, in 
consoqucuco of the death of Brigadier Mcl^Ioiine, had 
succeeded to the chief command, was unable for want of 
supplies to follow up his advantage. He returned, there- 
fore, to Gohati ; and as the rainy season set in, no further 
movement of any importance, on either side, was prac- 
ticable. The expulsion of the Burmas from UpiDer Asam 
was consequently defen-ed. 

The Burmas, as we have seen, bad withdrawn from 
Kaohar in the beginning of tbo year ; but it was only to 
return in greater force. In the beginning of June, they 
repeated their incursions from Manipur, eight thousand 
strong, and they gave out that they formed only the van 
of a more formidable armament. They advanced to the 
heights of Talain, Dudhpatli, and Jatrapur, and stockaded 
themselves in their former positions. The weak division 
of native troops, which had been left at Sylbet, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Innes, advanced on the 27th June against 
the Burma stockade, at Talain, on the bank of the Barak 

J It consisted of seven companies of tin;. 4Rth I.j and six of the Kiing- 
pore Local Corps, the Dinnporc Local hnttalion, o ■\ving of the Cimraparan 
Local CoiTS* three hrigades of six pounders, and a small body of Irregnlar 
Horse, besides n gun-boat flotilla on the Brahmaputra. 
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BOOK III. river. An attempt was.made to dislodge the enemj' ; but 
citAr. n. their superior numbers and the strength of the position 

rendered it nnsuccessful. The division retreated to Bha- 

1824. drajjur ; and as the increasing inclemency of the ■weather 
susijended all operations, the Burmas retained their 
occupation of Kachar. 

The troo 2 )s assembled for the protection of the south- 
eastern frontier were concentrated at Chittagong, under 
Colonel Shapland,’ and a detachment was thrown forward 
to Eamoo, rindev the command of Captain Noton, .con- 
sisting of five Companies of the 45th Native Infantiy, 
with two guns, and details from the Mug levy and Chitta- 
gong Provincial battalion. Neither the numerical strength 
of the detachment, nor the quality of the troops, fitted 
it for so exposed a position, of the extreme peril of which, 
the authorities in Bengal seem to have been ill-informed. 
In like manner, as the Government of Bengal had directed 
its principal blow against what it deemed the mo.st ^•ul- 
nerable point of the Burma dominions, the Court of Ava 
had, with great judgment, directed its main effort against 
the most feebly defended and easily accessible part of the 
British frontier. A force of more than ten thousand men 
was ordered to move through Arakan upon Chittagong, 
and the command was given to Maha Bandoola. The 
assemblage of this large body under a general who was 
known to have been a strenuous advocate of the war, and 
bore a high reputation for courage and eutei-prise, was well 
kuowir both in Chittagong and Calcutta ; but the strength 
of the force and the character of the leader were strangely 
undervalued ; and it was believed, that the weak division 
at Chittagong was sufficient not only for the defence of 
the ijrovince, but even for the subjugation of Arakan; 
This misappreciation of the danger which impended over 
the frontier, could only be exifiained by a mistaken esti- 
mate of the inefficiency of the Burma equipment, and 
the pre-occupation of the Government by the expedition 
to Eangoon. Whatever was the cause, the inadequacy of 
the defensive arrangements in this quarter was signally • 
punished ; and the consequences might have been still 

’ Tho Chittngonp division wns formed of the left wing of the 27th N.L, five 
Companies of the 40lh, and the 1st battalion of the 46th, a Provincial batta- 
lion, and a Mug levy, a corps of notives of Arakan recently enrolled. 
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moi '0 disastrous, if tlie Burma general had continued his BOOK I 
movements with the spirit with which they were com- chak i 

menced. 

The army of Aratan made its appearance on the Chit- 
tagong frontier in the beginning of May, nearly simulta- 
neously with the arrival of the British expedition at 
Eangoon. The Burmas crossed the Naf, and advanced to 
Eotnapalang, within fourteen miles of Eamoo, where the 
force, actually mustering, eight thousand men, was con- 
centrated under the four Eajas of Arakan, Eamri, Sando- 
way, and Cheduba, acting under the orders of Maha 
Bandoola, who remained with a reserve at Arakan. On 
the 13th of May, they advanced to a small river flowing 
past Eamoo, but were prevented from crossing it by the 
fire of the two six-p)ounders of Captain Noton’s detach- 
ment. On the 15th of May, they eSected the’ passage. 

To oppose them. Captain Noton had not above three 
hundred and fifty regular infantry, even after being joined 
on the 11th by Captain Trueman with three weak Com- 
panies of the 40th ; he had also with him two hundred 
and fifty provincials, and four hundred of the Mug levy ; 
but their evident unsteadiness, as the hour of encounter 
approached, shewed that no reliance could be placed upon, 
any except the regular troops. His force was drawn up 
by Captain Noton behind a bank surrounding the encamp- 
ment ; his right was flanked by the river. About sixty 
liaces in front was a tank, at which a strong picquet was 
stationed. At another tank to the rear, upon his left, 
were posted the Provincials, and the Mug levy; the regular 
Sipahis with the six-pounders formed his front. The 
Burmas took possession of a tank to the left of the en- 
campment, surrounded as usual by a high bank which 
screened them in some degree from the fire of the detach- 
ment ; and from which they pushed forward in their usual 
manner, sheltering themselves by burrowing in the ground, 
until on the morning of the 17th, they were within twelve 
paces of the picquets, with whom they exchanged a smart 
fire. The Provincials stationed at the tank on the left could 
no longer be kept to their post : they fled, and were followed 
by the levy. The tank was immediately occupied by the 
Burmas, who had spread into the rear ; and the position 
was untenable. A retreat was ordered, and for a short time 
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BOOK HI. Jioij'.’jftncc w.vj inndo by Genoml Campbell on iho : 
otAr, n. Jliy, Avilb four coinpatiics of Euroj)can8, tv/o of the 1 

and t\Yo of the 3SUi, nmoiinling to four hundred men, 

3821. two hundred and fifty .Sipahis, and a gun, and howl 
from the Bengal Arlillcrj*. The path led nt times thn 
a close forest, and was obstructed, not only by naf 
impediments, but by trees, fudled and strewn across it ; 
where it opened, it came upon ficUls of rice and pi 
knco-doeii in water. Bain fell heavily, and the faligi 
dragging the guns bocamo so great, that the cattle 
men were completely c.vhausted when they had man 
but about five miles from Baugoon. Thej' were co 
quentl}' .scut back under the cscoi't of the native sold 
and General Campbell re.sumcd his route with his ban 
of Europeans alone. At the distance of about eight m 
a body of the enemy, estimated nt seven thousand sti 
was discovered, having their front defended b}- two 
troncbmont.s, breast high, with an interior ditch, 
posing one comiiauy so as to keep the main force in cli 
the other n.ssniled the stockades ; and the men forced t 
way in by tearing down tho stakes, or clambering ' 
them, with tho assistance of each other. Tho Bur 
stood their gi-omid for some short time, and a con 
hand to hand ensued, in which tho superior hardihood 
vigour of the European prevailed over barbarian coun 
and tho bayonet in the hands of the latter, prove 
weapon, against which the heavy sword and short spec 
tho former were unavailing. A frightful carnage i 
place ; tho survivors fled into the forest, and the stocki 
were sot on fire. The troops wore then drawn up aga 
tho main body, hut no disposition was shewn by ther 
revenge tho capture of the stockades, and the divii 
slowly and unmolested returned to its cantonments. 
British loss was compai-ativoly inconsiderable.' On 
follou’ing morning. Brigadier Machean, with two regimi 
marched towards the post occupied by the Bmanas; 
no traces of thorn were obseivable. Another stock 

^ One officer. Lieutenant Hovnrd of tlic I3lh, was.lfllledi and tiro Lii 
Hants, lllchel and O'llalloran, of the 3Sth, ivcrc severely ivouniled ; tlic fo 
died a few daj's afterwards. Nine rank and file were killed, and twenty 
wounded. Of the Burmos.ahovc three hundred dead bodies were fonnd ii 
stockades and adjacent fields.— Despatch, Sir A. Campbell, 1st June. X 
ments, 55 A. 
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was discovered, .and stonned on tlic morning of the .30lb, BOOK III. 


not far from tbo Great Pagodx 
The capture of their stockades on Itm 2Sth and 30th 
June, had no effect in discouraging the Burmasfrom tiicir 
plan of surrounding the British troops in Rangoon, and 
either destroying them, or compelling them to surrender. 
Preparations on a largo scale were begun, and works of 
great extent and strength were constructed at Kcmcndinc, 
against which it was determined to make a joint attack 
from the shore and from the river. Three columns marched 
against the position on the northern and eastern faces, 
while two of the Company’s craizers, and other armed 
vessels, having throe hundred of Ilis Majesty's 41st on 
board, ascended the Irawadi. General Campbell nns on 
board one of the cr.iizcrs. One column of Jladms troops 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, soon came into action, 
but was unable to penetrate through the enemy’s outer 
entrenchments. The second column, the Madras European 
Regiment, under Colonel Hodgson, although received by a 
heavy fire, might have succeeded in tijc attempt, but an 
uuscasonabic discharge of grape from some of the armed 
vessels crossing its line of advance, indicted more damage 
than had been suffered from the enemy, rmd deterrc'd the 
troops faun prosecuting this aasaui:. The thirai colamia 
failed to force its way throug'n the t'nicircts to any point 
where it could take part in the engagement. The troops 
were ordered to retrcj.t, and the vessels ft-11 doavn the 
river, yielding to the Eurmas the honour of the dav, and 
I inspiriting them to persevere in the conk-st. 

Previously to this failure, two several missions had ar- 


cuAr. u. 


rived, which professed to have come from the ccwlv r.rv 


Ticeroy of Pegu, to demand the cause 
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Rangoon, and to propose a confercrsce at Donabe 
the British commissioners. This was declined. The mes- 
"Sengers of the Viceroy were nunrisei tlmt the tmnsmissia— 
of despatches to Ava would alone me-ct the wishes of tn? 
British oScers ; and thev uromisc-i to return vrirh 
Viceroy s concuTTcnce r but as thev never acuiu 
their appearance, it was ■probable, that their p'urpos- 
been to observe the conditicn c: the British force, 
ohlrin a suspension of hostilities. In this latter 
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pointed Rewoon, or Governor of Rannoon. nnd from the 


nr-on 

vrith 
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nOOK in. rnninly nltribiil.'iWo to llie want of proper and ealutai^ 
cir.ir, n. xiounVhincnl. .Such were the consoqncnccs of these com- 

...... hined c.'UiscH, that towjvvds the end of the monsoon, 

16-1. ncnrccly three thoiwand men were fit for active duty. 
Tlicir ppirit remained, liowcvcr, unimpaired, and with the 
intermission of the wet wcallier, and the arrival of more 
adequato supplies, the troops, although their numbers 
were greatly thinned b^' disease and death, were restored 
in some degree to health and efficiency.’ 

Disease was not, however, the only enemy which the 
British had to encounter ; and after a few weeks of repose, 
their e.vertion.s in the field were again attended with a re- 
newal of their triumphs, as well as bj" an aggravation of 
their suficrings. Towaitls the end of June, the Burmas 
were observed crossing in considerable numbers from Dalla, 
on the right bank of tho river, to the left above Kemdn- 
dino ; and on the 1st of July, tho forests in front of the 
Bengal lines were occupied by tho enemy, while three 
columns, each estimated at a thousand strong moved to 
tho right, ns if intending to interpose between the lines 
and tho town. They were encountered by a company of 
tho 7th, and two of tho 22nd iloclms Infantry, with a 
couple of guns, under tho poisonal direction of General 
Campbell, and were soon driven from their forward posi- 
tion and dispersed. hTo fur-ther attack was made; but 
tho Burmas woro evidently pursuing their former plan of 
hemming in tho British, and compelling them to retire, 
either by force of arms, or by tho impossibility of avail- 
ing themselves of tho resources of tho country. Tho check 
received on tho Ist, had no effect on their movements ; 
and on tho following, a body marched upon Dalla. They 
were repulsed, but with tho loss of tho officer command- 
ing, Captain Isaacs of the Madras Army. As tho town 
which had been deserted by the inhabitants, served only 

* “During June, July, August, September, nnd October, the average 
montlily admissions into the hospital from the Artillcrj', M’Otc sixty-five Euro- 
peans and sl&ly-tn'o Natives, being ncftrly one-third of tlic former, and one- 
fourth of the latter; and large ns was this number, I am assured it was 
considerably less in proportion Uian that M-hlcli was exhibited by any (atleast) 
European regiment, in either division of the army. Of the Europeans, (hose 
■who died were a fraction les-s than one in twelve; of Uio Natives, something 
less than one in twenty. On the setting In of tho cold season, tho general 
sickness began to decline, and from January to July, 1825, was comparatively 
moderate.*'— Dr. Waddell on the Diseases among the Eritisli troops at Ban- 
'^on. — Trans. ’ilcdical and Ph>'sical Society of Calcutta, 3, 249. 
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to give cover to tlic cnomy's njiproachcs, it wos de- 
ft roved. 

The nj'poinlinetil of a new coininondcr, the Tiininb.a 
\Vungyi, in jdrscc of the Ttickia Wungyi, who had hnlcd 
to fuifil the injunction of t)ie Court to nnniliil.ate the 
iinvidcrf, gave nn nddition.il impulio to the operations of 
the Bnrin.as, and rendered them .so d.aring and trouWe- 
fome, ttinl Sir A. Cainphcll determined to drive the 
enemy to a greater distance. Tliey had t.ahcn up a very 
strong position, r.l'out .•^rveii mile.s above Jt.angoon, at a 
place wlicrc another brancli of the Iiav.-.adi, the Lync, 
joins the It.angoon river ; and had there con.'^truclcd three 
largo rdockadcs, which completely commajuled the a treatn. 
The fii-st of these, stood on the right bank of the It.angoon 
brancli, about eight hundred yards below the junction of 
the rivei-s ; the !:oeond, on the IcR bank, at a .similar di.s- 
tanco ; and the thinl, on the point of land at the con- 
fluence, which, from its having a small pagoda on it, was 
denominated Pagoda point. At Kamanit, a mile and a 
half above thi.s, on the left bank of the Byne, but at .some 
dislanco from tbo bank, w.a.s a fourth stockade of still 
greater extent, connected witli the others by subsidiary 
entrenchments. Tiie work.s were defended by a force of 
at Ic.a.sl ten tlionsand men. On the morning of the 6tli of 
duly, a flotilla consisting of two of the Comp.any’.s cmizors, 
and several smaller vessels, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Frazer, of His Jfajcsty’.s ship Lame, having on 
board General C.ainpbell, with two liundrcd and sixty men 
of the -list regiment, a company of the Madra-s European 
Regiment, and dclachmcnl.s of the 3rd, lOlh, and 17th 
hfadras Infantry, a.sccndod the river. Tlio fire from the 
vcs.scl.s soon ovcqiowcred that of the stockades ; and 
having ofleclod a breach in the onlrenchmcnls on the 
I'ight hand, the troops disembarked, and carried the work 
by storm. Tlio .second stockade, wn.s in like manner taken 
by c.scaladc ; and the third was abandoned. 

^Ybilo tlicso operations were iirocceding against tlic 
works on the river, a column composed of dotacbments 
frorn the dificrent European regiments, the 13th, 3Stb, 
and 69th, the SIndras European Regiment, and tlio 7th 
Kativc Lifautry, with artillery, under the command of 
Brigadier General Macbcan, marched from the Shwe-da- 
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IIUUK 111. goi' 'ipoii Kftiimrut, The tliicknops of the forest com- 
f'lt.Mv If. ])ollo(l tlio retuni of tho fiekl-orclimncc, with the c.xcoption 

of noinc Knwll howitzera ; , nnd tlic march v.-.as further 

impeded. hy iicavy rain; The column, however, advanced 
to tho edge of a plain, where they could di-stingui-ch a 
series of- seven diflerent ntochndc.s giving mutual support 
to each other,- and.:occnpicd.hy u numerous body of troops, 
who manifested entiro confidence in the impregnability of 
their -defences. After reconnoitring tho works, General 
jMacbcan- ordered tho nearest of tho stockades to ho at- 
tacked ; and it was immediately oscalndcd nnd t.akcn by 
tho 13th nnd 3Slh. As soon as it was cleared, tho troops 
wore again formed and led against a. second stockade, 
which they carried in an equally intrepid manner, . In this 
• attack, jMnjor Sale, of IHs Majesty’s 13th, was engaged iu 
single conflict with a Burma of rank, who fell beneath his 
sword. Tire slaughter was fearful ; nnd those who fled 
from it were too much alarmed to think of rallying. The 
panic was communicated to their comjinnions ; and the 
remaining stockades wore carried with little resistance. 
An attempt of . the .fugitives to nsscmblo on, the .skirts of 
tho forest was frusti-atcrt by a few discharges of musquetry ; 
and , the whole of tho entrenchments at Kamarat were in 
tho possession of tho British, Eight hundred of , the 
enemy wore found dead in tho stookadcs, and numbers of 
the wounded perished in the thickets into which they had 
been conveyed ; among the latter, was Tbamba lYungyi, 
the Burma commander. The cnptm’c of so many stockades, 
and the deliberate valour -with which they were stormed 
and carried, almost exclusively by the bayonet, fi.rst struck 
terror into tho Burmas; and they learned no longer to 
■ think themselves secure , -within the entrencliments. A 
strong impression was also made upon the Court: and 
they nowibegan, though reluctantly, to admit some doubt 
of their triumph, unless tho genius of ■ Maha Bandoola 
should redeem the reputation of their arms. 

The inundation, of the country, and the sickly state of 
the troops, precluded the passibility , of .offensive operation 
on- an-, extensive, scale. , Sir. A. , Camjjbell confined his 
movements, therefore, to . the reduction of the, districts 
which- were accessible by- water. . Syriam, . tbe ancient 
capitallof'PegUj'.near, the junction. of.-, tho Pegu river with 
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tliat.of Eangoon, -was attacked and takea on , the 4tlr of BOOKllI. 
August, .by a party of.His Jlajcsty’s 41st,- the Madras ciiap. ii. 
European Eegiment, and .IStli.Jlaidras.N. I.,, and a division — 
of seamen, from .the flotilla; . Thc Burmas’ bad fortified 
themselves in the old Portuguese faotoiy, but. had not 
courage to face an. escalade. . After a brisk fire, they fled 
as, the troops advanced to the assault.. A detachment was 
also sent to the opposite district of Dalla,. whore a stock- 
ado was in like manner deserted. Although- harassing to 
the troops, these excursions had- the effect of relieving the 
inhabitants from the military conscription to which they 
were subject : and some of them now ventured to return 
toEangoon. The jicople. of Pegu. also began to cherish 
hopes of being enabled to shako off the yoke, which they 
had borne, for. the last sixty j’earsi and again becoming, an 
independent kingdom under, some, descendant, of their 
former-kings. .Ml encouragement to this effeet was, how- 
ever, abstained from : as it was thought that it might entail 
upon the Company the obligation of upholding a govern- 
ment incompetent to defend itself, and involve the British 
in an . cmbai'rassing connection, unlikely to bo attended 
with advantage. It was, therefore, resolved not to coun- 
tenance any insuri'ectional movements amonst the Talains, 
or jpeoplo o’f Pegu ; and this cautious policy. made them 
backward in- identifying their interests with those of the 
invaders.. 

The naval resources which were available induced Sir A. 

Campbell to extend his operations- against the maritime 
possessions of Ava ; and at the end of August, a division, 
consisting of His . Majesty’s. 89lh and the 7th Madras 
Infantry under. Lieut. -Colonel- Miles, with several gun- 
brigs and cruisers, were sent against the coast of TenaserimJ 
a narrow but productive strip of laud, extending four 
hundred miles along the bay of -Bengal towards the south, 
in which direction it was bounded by, the. 'Malay states 
dependent on Siam^ while, on the east, a range of- moun- 
tains separated it from that , kingdom. The chief towns, 

Tavoy and Mergui, speedily fell into the hands of the 
British., At . the. former, a party friendly to them, headed 
by the second in authority, seized upon the Governor, and 
delivered up the . town. At Mergui, some resistance, was 
experienced: but after the fire from the . defences . was 
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HOOK III. (lilcnccd 1)>’ tlio cruizcrg, tlio troops landed and Blormcd 
oiiAr. n. llto jirincipal stockade. Tho people, a mixed race of 
Bunnas and Pegiicrs, at first fled ; but shortly aflcnvarils 
returned, and submitted readily to tbeir new masters. At 
the same time, tbo reduction of the whole of the Tena- 
.sorini provinces was completed, by the capture of 
Jfartaban, a considerable town on the Sanlucn river ; and 
■ the subjugation of tho district of Ye,’ by a detachment of 
His Jlajosty’s -list, and the 3rd N. L, under Licut.-Coloncl 
Goodwin. Some resistance was encountered at Martaban, 
where tho Burmas were in considerable strength, and of 
which the defences were formidable : tho stockades were, 
however, carried l.iy the combined c.vcrtions of- tho naval 
and land forces, without any heavy loss. Ye tendered a 
voluntarj’ sutTondcr ; the Burma troops abandoning the 
neighbourhood, and -withdrawing to tho vicinity of Ran- 
goon. Thither, also, tho Europeans returned, while the 
Native troops were left to garrison the conquered 
provinces. In tho northeni districts, ns in the southern, 
the people, principally Talnins or natives of Pegu, after a 
short interval of alarm and flight, returned to their habi- 
tations ; and tho resources of Tennsorim became fully 
disi^osablc. They wore found to bo of importance; 
furnishing supplies of vegetables and of cattle to Rangoon 
and affording a comparatively healthy station, to which 
tho convalescents of tho army might be sent with, ad- 
vantage. 

On their part the Burmas were not idle ; and although 
equally prevented from moving in large bodies by the 
state of the country, they hovered round the British out- 
posts on either bank of tho river, and kept up a series of 
‘petty but harassing manojuvres. A body of picked men, 
supposed to bo protected b3’- charms and amulets against 
wounds, attempted a night assault upon the post at the 
Great Pagoda, but -wore easily repulsed, and taught, by the 
loss of twenty of their number, the fallacy of their fancied 
invulnerability. On tho DaUa side of the river, a small 
post, which had been established to hold tho Burmas in 
check, and was supported by several gun-brigs anchored 
in an adjacent inlet of the main river, was attacked on the 
night of the 5th September, while a number of war-boats 
attempted to cut off the gun'-brigs. Both attacks were 
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repulsed j and tlio Loats of the Larne, which had been BOOK 
manned and rowed up the creek, at the first alarm, put 
the Burma flotilla to flight, and captured five of their 
mimbor. On the Rangoon river, above Pagoda Point, the 
Burmos had erected stockades, and were busy in preparing 
fire-rafts, when they were disturbed by a detachment of 
European and native troops, under Brigadier-General 
Fraser, who had succeeded General Macbcan, in the com- 
mand of the Madras division, and by a naval force under 
Captain Cbads of His ilajcsty’s ship Arachno, which had 
joined the squadron. The combined force ascended the 
river about twenty miles, and discovered and destroyed 


tOYcral stockades, the Burmas in which, after exchanging 
flotilla, fled as soon as the troops wore 
kndod for the assault, evincing the impression which had 
toon made upon their fears by the destruction which had 
befallen their entrenchments. A circumstance 
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occurred, however, at this time, which might have been 
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to have rc-aniniatod their confidence in their 
jj'stcm of making war. 

In the beginning of October, information having been 
teedved that tho Burmas had strengthened themselves at 
Hrflu, about fourteen miles from Rangoon, Sir A. Camp- 
kllilclcnnined to dislodge them ; and, in order to gratify 
Madras troop.s, who felt aggrieved that they had not 


■' ‘ btkrto been allowed to lead tho way to victory, hut had 
,,vj; Wa employed only to second and sujsport tho Europeans, 
^^inlcrpriso was entrusted to them alone ; a brigade of 
'^5'^ a'wl 3dth Native Infantry, about eight hundred 
' te:2, \vilh two howitzera, cominandcd by Lieutenant- 

Smith, being sent against tho onomy. Ho marched' 
*“’>imtli0 4th of October, and, after some delay and 

Wasioned by 

Wh CTcmng at an entron defeated, 

“jf ‘‘♦■tempt to carr) Pioneera, 

, “wt “ftor a few ‘^dTnto'tho thickets adja- 
'-1 '.'f'Uud tho Burmas rotrew piusoners, it 

rf'om information obtam ^ » ^co at Kyklu 

- 5^)4* 't-l been anticipated, and . . ^ 


iVet’ 

be’l'-yi.i-''' 

iVjI*' A 


-lift.’ 


‘ evening 

!. An attempt to carry ^ of the 

'•■•‘fteloss of Lieutenant wore then 
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va mortally wounded. 


i- „nnracs.tho work was taken 
diBobargf : .j;. 


ijisTOin* or uniTisir in'dia. 
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lurii; HI. f<’r n r^-inforccnicnt of n (I'^tncliriicHt of Enroj'c.in 

i-itAr, It. nio C'o)rtii).nnil''r-}n-C'hi(;f rofii*"-'l to nllov,” any 

ilnn.'Ht-.iii f'll'licr.'i to Iw Init tlf-'iintolicd three litsn- 

flr.vit of the Mtnlr.u'i Inffttilrr-, with two inoro ftcM-piccc.^, 
iiii'l rvUlt th e^e Colonel Hinilli titarcht<l ujton Kjklti o:i 
(he itioniim; of the.'Tth. On hirt ajipro.rch to the ito-ntion, 
n fniece.iJ'ioii of hrefwUvcrhH nere-'iled hin a'lvniice. Tltcy 
recrc t'.lonik'fl, Inil rvilh nnavohlahlc delay ; ami it r.-n.'s 
five in the afternoon hefore the force arrived at the prin- 
cipal t'tochade, renting on nn eininenco oti it. a right, the 
nutninit of which wn.n covered hy a fortified Ihigodri. A 
column of attach tintler rdajnr 'Wahah v.tw directed tond- 
vanco ngninnl the ntochnilc in front, while another under 
G.aptnin ‘Willinm.enn diverged to the right, to o-rmult it in 
fianh. A third colnnm fonned a rc.'terve, vdiilc n jnrlj* of 
llio 2Slh N. I. WA'i directed to c.irrr' the IV.godn. The 
Iliirni.n.'t pen/iilted the column of nttneh to approcich 
within Hi.rty ynrd*i without firingn idiot, when they poured 
upon them a fire of gr.apo and inusquctn-, so .•itc.'idily 
maintained, that the Sipalii.s qu.iiled beneath it. Major 
tVnlmb and the leading ofiicors and men were hilled or 
wounded, and the rcninindcr, lo.iing their sclf-commnnJ, 
lay down to ficrccn thorn.selvcs from tlic fire. Tlie jiarty 
sent against the Pngocln had been unable to make any im- 
liro.ssion upon Iho post, and had fallen bach, inirsucd by 
the Burmas. The column that wn.s to have taken the 
work.s in flank had not made its ajipenrancc. Hopeless of 
retrieving the day, Colonel Binith ordered a retreat, which 
began with some degree of order, but soon degenerated 
into a flight ; and the men rushed in a confused moss 
down the hill, closely followed by tbo Burmas. Tiio pursuit 
was checked by the approach of Captain dVillianisoh’s 
division, which, unable to penetrate through the thicket, 
bad retraced its stops, nnd debouched in time to opi’O^o 
a steady front to the enemy. The column of reserve also 
succeeded in i-allj’ing the fugitives; nnd the whole re- 
treated iu good order to Todagheo, where they nrrived-at 

^:Scc Lieutenant Ilnrclock'^ account of this transaction : lie jnstlf observes: 
“the catastrophe at Kalkloo Is to he .attributed to a false .partition of forcc.'^ 
Katiro soldiers arc most cITcctlrc when associated with Enropcans: tho 
absence of the latter on tJils occasion cvldcntlv- originated in feelings incom- 
patible with the real interests .and 'reputation of thc.nrniy. — Jlemoir^on dhc 
Campaigns ofAva, p. 124. 
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eleven at .night. Two officers*. and twenty men were: killed, BOOK. III. 
and sis. officers and sisty-men were wounded in this;affair. chap. ii. 

A. report was 'forwarded to Ava, that a great victoi-yhad '■■■ 

been won ; and the: fact was confirmed by the transmission ^ 
of the arms arid .accoutrements of the fallen soldiers. 

Gre.at esultation was manifested, and commendations and 
rewards confeiTcd upon the Tsada Woon, who commanded 
the Burma force. 

Whatever may have been the inducement to incur the 
hazard of discomfiture at Kj'klu, its actual occurrence was 
too obviously mischievous, and was too intolerable to the 
spirit of the army to be passed over without retribution. 

Immediate measures were adopted to remedy the evil con- 
sequences of the disaster, and a force of four hundred and 
twenty Europeans, and three hundred and fifty Native 
Infantry, with three field-pieces, was detached against 
Kyklu, on the -afternoon of the 17th, under Brigadier 
M'Creagh. On approaching the position, the division 
found the mangled bodies of those who fell on the 7th, 
suspended ' to the trees by the road-side, after having 
sufiered every mutilation that barbarian cruelty could 
devise. The sight served to rouse the indignation of the 
troops, and they pressed on eagerly to revenge their com- 
panions in arms. Their vengeance was disappointed : the 
enemy had not waited for the certain retaliation, but had 
fallen back to Koghahi, where he 'was reported to have 
received reinforcements, and thrown up entrenchments. 

Brigadier M'Creagh continued his march to the spot indi- 
cated, but found no other vestige of the Burmas than an 
unfinished and abandoned stockade. Having destroyed 
the works at the different -stations, the division returned 
to Eangoon without the loss of a man. 

Nor was the expedition to Kyklu the only action at this 
period, noUvithstauding the physical obstacles to mOitary 
operation and the crippled condition of the force, which 
ownced the spirit of both the naval and military services. 

The brother of the King of Ava, the Prince of Tharawadi, 
who had been placed at the head of the Burma army, had 
continued in position with his main body at-Donab^, but ^ 

' Captjiin Allen and Licnfonant Bond or the 34tli Jloar.'is N.I. ifj. 
Trant, who was with the colnmns, and Ins given a Tcrj- distintt . 

aotion,raaUcs the killed amount to forty.— Two iearsin-l.._^ 
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. hncl detached a part of his force under the Kye Wungj’i, a 
principal member of the ministry', to Thantabain on the 
Lyric river. Hero he was attacked, on the 8th of October, 
by Major Evans, with three hundred of His Majesty’s 
36tb, one Imndrcd of the Madras Light Infantry, with a 
detachment of Aiiillcry and a division of gun-boats, the 
flotilla being commanded by Captain Chads. The party 
proceeded by water. On the 7th they arrived opposite to 
Thantabain, which was defended by three breast-works of 
timber, and fourteen war-boats, each carrying a gun. After 
exchanging a brisk fire, the troops and sailors landed, and 
stormed the works. On the following morning they at- 
tacked and captured the principal stockade, which was of 
great strength, being two hundred yards long by one 
hundred and eighty bread, and constructed of solid tim- 
bers fifteen feet high, having an interior platform eight 
feet from the ground, on which a number of small iron and 
wooden guns were arranged, while a battery of seven 
pieces of ordnance of larger calibre were placed in bat- 
teiy along the lower part of the work, through openings 
pierced for the muzzles of the guns. The Burmas, after 
one or two inefieotive discharges, fled from the approach 
of the storming party, and the entrenchment was cap- 
tured without loss. In it was found a temporai’y building 
for tlio accommodation of the Kye Wungyi, perforated in 
many places by the balls from the flotilla ; a circumstance 
which, no doubt, contributed to the rapid evacuation of 
the stockade. The works were destroyed, and the force 
returned to Rangoon. 

The rains which had intermitted in October, returned 
with great violence in the beginning of November ; and as 


* Although the Burma form of Government Is that of nn absolute tlcspotism, 
the King Is nided in his ndminlstration by tivo councils, n public and a privy 
one. The first consists of four members, entitled Wungyees, properly 'written 
IVun-kru " Wun " meaning literally a burthen; but in this case denoting au 
office of importance. The members of tliis council nre considered competent 
to the discharge of all responsible duties, whether civil or military ;* *soaro 
their deputies, or AVun-doks, of wliom also -there arc lour. The council is 
completed by eight or ten Saradhaugyis, or Secretaries. The Privy Council 
consists also of four members, styled Atwen-wuns, or inside officers, being the 
private advisers of the King. Tliey have their Secretaries, or Thandanthans. 
The Governor of a province is styled JIyo-%vun, and his deputy Re-wun, while 
the head of a township is the Slyo-thugyK All these, and all other public 
officers, nre expected to discharge inilitary,asAYenas judicial, and fiscalduties; 
and the whole male adult population of the country is liable to conscription. — 
Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, p. 395, 
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tlic transports with fresh stores had not yet reached BOOK. 111. 
Eangoon, the continuaiico of the same causes, an unhealthy cuAr. n, 

clirualo and unwholesome food, admitted of no material 

alleviation of the sicknos.s. Scarcel 3 * thirteen hundred 
Europeans, . many of whom were enfeebled by recent 
disc.xse, were fit for duty ; and tho native regiments were 
similarly reduced, both in numbers and vigour. The suf- 
ferings of the troops wore, however, forgotten, in tho i)ro- 
spectof new triumphs ; and the approach of danger stimu- 
lated them to c-vertions of which they could scarcely havo 
boon deemed capable. A final eflbrt to drive the invadcra 
into tho sea, or bring them in chains to bo subjected to 
ignominy and torture at Avn, was now to bo made ; and 
Malm Bandoola, having added to the troops recalled from 
Arakan all the reinforcements which the utmost c.vertions 
of tho Governmout could levy, was marching at tho head 
of a reputed host of sixty thous.and men, to annihilato 
tho British army atll.angoon. lie arrived in the vicinity of 
tho British lines in the beginning of December, and was 
allowed to take up the position he selected without inter- 
ruption, it being the policy of the Commander-in-Chiof to 
encourage his presumption, and thus bring tho enemy com- 
jilctely within reach before striking a decisive blow. ’ Tho 
arr.ay of tho Burma army, which was supported on tho right 
byanumcrous flotilla of war-boats and firo-mfts on tho river, 
extended from tho Irawadi, opposite to Dalla, in a semi- 
circular direction, past Kcmendinc and the Great Pagoda, 
facing the Bengal lines, and rested its left on the bank of 
the Pu'/.cndoon crock, half a mile from ifangoon on tho 
cast. The front was covered in most iflaccs by thick 
jungle, but, where open, was protected by breast-works 
and stockades, which were constructed with singular ra- 
pidity and skill. Of the Burma force, half were armed 
with musquets, the rest with swords and speai-s. They 
bad a number of ginjals, or small cannon, carrying balls of 
from sii to twelve ounces, and some pieces of heavier 
though not very serviceable artillery. A body of five 
hundred Casay horse, mounted on tho small but sturdy 
ponies of tho country, formed their cavalry. The key of 
tho British position was tho Great Pagoda, which was 
armed with twenty pieces of artillery, and occupied by 
three hundred men of Ilis Majesty’s 38th. Tho 28th 
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BOOK III. of llio Burmas, to effect its destruction. On the night of 
cnATMr. the Mth, «rj estensivo conflagration, attributed to incen- 

diaries, broke out at once in different places, by which the 

1821. niat huts were speedily consumed ; and a great part of the 
town was laid in ashes. The flames were fortunately sup- 
pressed by the exertions of the garrison and the sailors of 
the squadron, without having done any injury to the 
public stores ; and without any attempts of the enemy to 
toko advantage of the temporary confusion and embar- 
rassment which succeeded. Accordingly, on the 15th 
Ilccember, two columns, the right formed of detach- 
ments of His Majesty’s 13th, and the J 7th and 24th N. I. 
with one field-piece, and sixty men of the Governor- 
General’s Body-Guard, the whole six hundred strong, 
under Brigadier Cotton, who had recently taken the com- 
mand of the Bengal division ; and the left, eight hundred 
strong, composed of detachments of the 38th, 41st, and 
Sflth King’s Regiments, and the Madras European Regi- 
ment, and of the 9th, 12th, 28th, and SOth, N. I., with five 
guns, and the rest of the Body-Guard, commanded by 
General Campbell himself, marched upon the works at 
Kokien. The latter was intended to assail them in front ; 
while the former was to make a detour and attack them in 
the rear. The works were strong and extensive, consist- 
ing of two largo stockades on either flank, connected by 
six circular entrenchments, the whole being three miles in 
circumference. The left column, on reaching the point of 
attack, was divided into two portions, which were respec- 
tively directed against the two principal stockades. The 
right column, on arriving in the rear of the left stockade, 
was for some time exposed to a heavy fire, by which the 
13th which led the division, and which had signalised 
itself in eveiy action in which the regiment had been 
engaged, sufiered severely. Three ofiBcei-s were killed,* 
and Major Sale and several others were wounded; but 
nothing could ari'cst the progress of the troops, and the 
entrenchment was carried at the point of the bayonet. 
At the same time, the 38th had escaladed the front face 
of the stockade, and the Burmas, hemmed in by the assail- 


’ Llentenants Darby, Petre, andJones, two SerjMnfs, and soTCn rank and 
file, wero killed : eiglit officers, including Majors Sale and Dennie, two Ser- 
jeants, and forty privates, were wounded. 
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nnlf!, foil in frctil nuinl'crc. The olher principnl Bloclcndo BOOK III. 
THIS cnjilutYil with equal celerity hy tlic SDth, ntul in citAr.it. 

ItccdIv luitiuicri the whole of the worhii were in porsos-sion 

of the British,* The Burmas Busl.aincil n severe loss on 
this occ.nsion, ns the fuplivrs wore inlerocplod hy the 
Govornor-GenemrH Body-Gii.nnl, n dct.schincnl of which 
had roecnlly joiinod from Bcnpil, mid jtroved of ('rc.at ser- 
vice in the ensuing opomlions. Kcjunl success nltcndod 
the British arms on the river ; mi<l the hosts of the nien- 
of-wnr, nnd guu-ho.ntn towed hy the Dinnn slc.imcr, c.ni)- 
lurcd and destroyed a numher of war-hoaLs nnd firo-nifts. 

The dispersion of the grand army was thus completed ; 
nnd the Burma General, retiring to Don.ahcw, employed 
himself with the most laudahlo resolution nnd activity in 
r.allying and ro-orgnnising hiis army, and placing it under 
the shelter of entrenchments of more than onlinnry 
.strength and extent. The chamcler of the war ^vas in 
fact changed. The Eurmas no longer ventured upon 
oflcnsivo opcmlions, hut confined their objects to tlio 
defence of the line of the river, and the e.xclusion of the 
British from any communication with the upper provinces. 

Tlio ill-.succcss with which thi.s policy was attended, wo 
shall licrcaftor describe ; and in the mc.an time, advert to 
the events which had occurred in other quarters. 


CILVPTER III. 

Asarn. — Adi-aiicc of the British Troops. — itetreat of the 
Biirmas to the Fori of Itangpxir. — Dissensions of the 
Garrison , — capitulate . — Burmas evacuate Asam , — reneu! 
the Invasion in Concert scith the Sing f os, — their StocL'adcs 
talicn, and thexj fnallg retire. — Kachar. — Armg asscmhled 
for the Invasion of Ava from Kachar . — Nature of the 
Country, — Impossibility of Advance, — Project abandoned, 
— the Burmas driven from Manipur by Ganxbhir Shtg . — 
Aralian . — Large Army and Flotilla assembled for the 
hxvasion of Ava by Way of Araltan , — dxjjicxxlty of pro- 

* Besides tho loss suffered by the 13t!i, tho casualties of tlio day, ucrc, six 
killed, and clphty-flvo grounded; of tUo latter. Lieutenant O’llnnton, Bengal 
Artillery, died oflils wounds. 
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■BOOK III. to withdraw into the Burma territory, on condition of 
cnAf.ni. their abstaining from any act of aggression on their' 

retreat. Those, who were willing to submit, were allowed 

to remain in Asam. The terms were acceijted. Sham 
Phohan with seven hundred followers surrendered. There 
were about' nine thousand of both sexes and all ages, in- 
cluding two thousand fighting men, who marched towards 
the frontier ; but many fell off by the way, and established 
themselves in Asam. The occupation of Eangpur and the 
retreat of the Burmas successfully terminated the opem- 
tions of the campaign, and rendered Asam a British pro • 
vince. There still continued, however, a demand for 
.the exertions of the British officers to restrain the 
lawless habits ■ of the Sing-fos, and other barbarous 
border tribes ; who, taking advantage of the disorders 
consequent on the Burma invasion, overran and laid 
waste the adjacent districts, and carried off great num- 
bers of the inhabitants as slaves. The determination 
which was shewn to prevent and punish the outrages of 
these tribes, induced them to make common cause with 
the Burmas ; and iu May, a joint force of Burmas and 
Sing-fos entrenched themselves at Dafa Gam and Bisa 
Gam, villages on the Hao-dihing river. These were suc- 
cessively attacked on the 9th and 11th June, by a detach- 
ment of the C7th Native Infantry, under Lieutenants 
Neufville and Ker. Little resistance was made at the 
former. At the latter the Burmas drew up in front of 
their stockades, as if with an intention of giving battle ; 
but a corresponding move being made by the Sipahis, 
their courage failed, and they retired into their entrench- 
ments. Being closely followed, they attempted no stand, 
but evacuated the whole of the stockades, five in number, 
as the troops advanced to the charge, without firing a shot. 

On the following morning, the enemy was pursued to the 
passes in the mountains, by a party under Ensign Boyle, 
less with the expectation of overtaking them, than that 
of rescuing the captives they were carrying into slavery. 

The hope was not disappointed ; and, although the enemy 
were seen from the top of the first pass, making their way 
across the second, at a distance which precluded the 
chance of coming up with them, they had quickened their 
advance only by abandoning much of their spoil and leav- 
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"ing their prisoners behind. Many hundreds of A.samese-BOOK'jn‘.. 
vrere redeemed from certain bondage, and restored to their cnAr. nr . 
native villages. Arrangements were subsequently made ' ^ 

with the barbarian tribes of Upper Asam, by ’which they 
were converted into defrendents and allies, and detached 
from all connection with Ava. 

The operations in Asam had been regulated by the 
principles originally laid down, and had been confined to 
the expulsion of the Bm'mas from the pro\dnce. Adher- 
ence to a similar prudent policy in Kachar would have 
obviated much embarrassment and disappointment, and 
avoided an enormous and fruitless expense. When, how- 
ever, the difficulties in which the exx>edition to Rangoon 
was involved were made known to the Government, and it 
' appeared doubtful whether the British force under General 
Campbell would be able to penetrate into the interior of 
the country, the views originally entertained were depart- 
ed from, and plans were suggested which received the- 
earnest support of the C6mmander-in-Chief, for an inva- 
sion of Ava, by two considerable armaments, one of which 
was to penetrate from Kachar, through Manipur, into the 
valley of the Kingti river, falling into the Irawadi ; the 
other from Chittagong through Ai-akan, and across the 
mountains into Ava, where it was to eflfect a junction 
with the anny of Rangoon. The Burmas had shewn that 
such routes existed ; and it was rather hastily concluded 
that they would be equally practicable to disciplined 
troops encumbered -with heavy baggage, stores, and artil- 
lery. The consequences were such as might have been 
anticipated fi-om so inaccurate an estimate of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome. 

The force that was assembled on the Sylhet frontier for 
the Kachar campaign, in the cold weather of 1824-5, con- 
sisted of above seven thousand men, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Shuldham.' No opposition was to 
be apiprehended from the enemy^, for the Burmas had 
abandoned aU their posts in Kachar ; and the exertions of 
the Court of Ava on the side of Rangoon, pjrevented the 

* It was formed of six Regiments of K.I. ; the 7tli, 44tli, and 45tli, brigaded 
as the 3rd Brigade; and the 14th, 39tb, and 52Dd, as the 4th Brigade: two 
Companies of Artillery, four of Pioneers, the Sylhet Local Corps, a Corps of 
Cavalrj*, Blair’s Irregular Horse, and a body of Kachans and Manipuris, about 
five hundred strong, under Baja Gambhir Sing. 
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BOOK. in. possibility of tlioir reinforcing to any extent their parties 

CHAT, III. in Manipur. The army had, however, much more fonnid- 

— able foes to contend with in the character of the country 

1825. that was to be traversed, and very soon experienced the 

utter impossibility of triumphing over the physical obsta- 
cles opposed to its progress. 

The first move of the Kachar force brought Colonel 
Shuldham,- with the artillery and the 3rd Brigade to 
Dudhpatli, by a road which had been made with .infinite 
labour by the Pioneers, from Bhadrapur to Banshandy, 
From the latter to Manipur, a distance of nearly ninety 
miles, the whole tract presented an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of ascents and descents, abrupt hills stretching 
across the road from north to south, and separated at their 
bases by nan-ow streams, with precipitous banks, running 
in a deep miry bottom, and liable, like all mountain rivu- 
lets to a sudden and rapid rise after every shower. For 
the first thirty miles, the hills were clothed from their 
bases to their summits with thick forests ; the spaces be- 
tween the trees of which were filled up with an intricate 
net-work of intertwining reeds and brushwood, efieotually 
screem'ng the alluvial soil underneath from the rays of the 
sun, and converting it into a deep and plashy mire after 
every slight fall of rain. To aggravate these difBculties, 
the season proved unusually wet ; and frequent and heavy 
rains commencing early in February, and continuing 
through the month with little intermission, soon evinced 
that all expectation of reaching Manipur across the hills 
and thickets of Eachar, must terminate in disappoint- 
ment. The Pioneers, by extraordinary exertions, cleared 
about forty miles of footway, to the banks of the Jiri 
rivulet, but their labours were of little avail, as the road 
was impassable for artillery and loaded cattle. In the 
attempts that were made to move onward, and in the con- 
veyance of supplies to the working parties in advance, 
hundreds of bullocks, and a great number of camels and 
elephants, died of fatigue, or were either inextricably 
Ijlunged in the mud, or had their limbs dislocated in the 
efibrts made for their extrication. After struggling against 
these natural obstacles in vain, through February and 
March, the impracticability of the project was recognised, 
and the prosecution of the design was abandoned. The 
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01)3601 was nevertheless nccompliBhed ; but by much sim- BOOK III. 
pier and less costly means. The expelled Eaja of Mani- chap. nr. 

pur, Qambhir Sing, accompanied by a British officer, Cap- ^ 

tain Pemberton, at the bead of five hundred Manipuris 18-S- 
and Kacharis, provided with arms and ammunition by the 
British Government, set out from Sylhet in the middle of 
Slay, and, after undergoing severe fatigue and privation, 
arrived on the confines of Manipur, on the 10th of June, 

The main body of the Burmas had quitted the valley ; 
and the detachments left in occupation, did not’ venture to 
oppose the Eaja. Gamibbir Sing, having cleared his coun- 
try of the enemy, returned to Sylhet, to prepare for 
further aggressive enterprises when the season should 
permit. 

The armament directed against Aiakan was on a scale 
stUl more extensive than that against Kachar, and it was 
confidently expected, that after wresting the province 
from the Burmas, it would be able to act efiectively in 
concert With Sir Archibald Campbell, by joining him on 
his way towards the capital. A force of about eleven 
thousand. men' was assembled at Chittagong towards the 
end of September, of which the command was taken by 
Brigadier-General Morrison, of his Majesty’s service; a 
flotilla of sloops and gun-brigs was attached to it, under 
the orders of Commodore Hayes," for the conveyance of 
the troops and supplies along the shore, and to co-operate 
with the force in reducing those portions of the coast, 
which are formed into small islands by the numerous 
channels, through which the river of Arakan flows into 
the Bay of Bengal. Impediments of a similar character 
with those which had presented themselves in Asam and 
Kachar, arising from the nature of the country, and the 
insufficiency of its resources, retarded the opening of the 
campaign ; and the year had closed before the troops were 
in a condition to move. The want of cattle for the con- 

’ Itivas fonnedof His Majesty’s 44th and 54th Kegiments, the 2Gth, 42nd, 

>49th and 62nd, Bengal N.I., and 2nd L.I. Battalion; the lOth and 16th Regi- 
ments, Madras N.I., the Mug levy, a body of Local Horse, n'ith details of 
ArtUlerj* and Pioneers. 

- The fiotUla comprised the Yestal, Bombay craizer, the Company’s sur- 
veying ships, Research and Investigator, five gim brigs, with the ketch bomb- 
vessel, and PJuto, steam gun-vessel, four gun-pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, 
each cariying a 1 2-pounder carroiiade, besides transports, and Mug and country 
boats. In addition to their cretrs, the vessels bod on board a flotilla-marine, 
six hundred strong. 
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BOOK HI. reyaace of stores and baggage was one of the most serious 
oiiAr. HI. obstacles of the march of the army, and the difficulty of 

— procuring an adequate supply even in Bengal, was mainly 

1820. productive of a feeling of discontent among the native 
troops, which, in one unfortunate instance, led to an un- 
usual and fatal display of insubordination. 

In the ordinary movements of the Bengal aimy, the 
Sipahis are expected to provide the means of conveyance 
for their own baggage. This is not in general very cum- 
brous, but it includes articles for individual use, such as 
.culinary utensils, which the Hindu soldier cannot, con- 
sistently with distinctions of caste, share with his comrade, 
and which form an inconvenient addition to the burthen 
to be laid upon the bullock that he has hired,* especially 
in the lower provinces of Bengal, where the cattle are 
small and feeble, and wholly incapable of carrying heavy 
loads, or undergoing long-continued fatigue. Such as they 
were, however, they were not to be had ; the demands of 
the Commissariat for the supplies to Chittagong and 
Rangoon, had nearly swept Bengal of its entire stock, and 
no means existed of procuring cattle for the wants of the 
native soldiers. Even for the few that were procurable, 
drivers were not to be engaged, as they shrunk from the 
perils and privations of a long and laborious march, and 
either kept aloof altogether, or, if engaged, almost imme- 
diately deserted. The objections of the Bengal Sipahis 
to go on board ship, precluded recourse to the most ready 
and available mode of conveyance to the coast ; and as 
the Arakan force was composed in great part of native . 
regiments from Bengal, it was consequently necessary that 
» they should be marched by land to Chittagong as soon 

as the route was practicable. Three of the regiments 
which had been cantoned at Barrackpore, the 26th, 47th, 
and 62nd, were accordingly ordered to move in the course 
-of October ; but they received the orders with murmurs, 
and exhibited a strong reluctance to obey, complaining, 
not without justice, that they could hot hire cattle for . 
the carriage of such of their -baggage as could not bo 

* The principal articles TVTjre tlins specified before the Committee of Inquiry, 
a plate, a Tvater-pot, a boiler and frjin^-pon, and a cup ; these "were all of 
brass, and weighed about 22103. To these were to be added, a light carpet, 
and a quilt. The Sipahl carried his linen, and various small articles, in hia 
knapsack, and sixty rounds of ammunition. 
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dispensed with ; and that they were required to pay an es- BOOK III. . 
travagant price for those few which might be purchased. chap. m. 

There no doubt prevailed among the Sipahis a deep- 

seated dislike to the service on which they were about to 1825. 
be despatched. They had conceived an absnrd dread of 
the Burmas, as magicians, who had the faculty of rendei- 
ing themselves invulnerable ; and the destruction of the 
detachment at Eamoo, of which they had heard vague and 
exaggerated reports, aggravated their superstitious fears. 

■They entertained a better-grounded (apprehension of the 
unhealthiness of the cUmate ; and they were fully per- 
suaded that it was intended to entice or force them to 
embark on board ship, as they believed it to be impossible 
to reach Arakan, except by sea. Various minor causes of 
dissatisfaction also prevailed, especially the inferiority of 
the pay of the Sipahis to that which was given to camp- 
followers, and to men of low caste, employed with the 
army, or in the flotilla, whose services it was difficult to 
procure, at this time, upon any terms ; but a preference of 
whom, in a pecuniary respect, was felt by the native sol- 
diery, ‘to be unjust to their superior claims. These dif- 
ferent motives of repugnance were brought to a crisis, by 
the real difficulty of procuring convej'ance ; and it would 
have been equitable, as well as politic, to have adopted 
liberal measures for the removal of this latter grievance, 
before the discontent had grown to an immanageable 
height. Unfortxmately, the chief military authorities, 
educated in the rigid discipline of the British army, 
exhibited no disposition to soothe the excited feelings of 
the native troops.' Imperfectly acquainted with the 
character of the Sipahi, or disdaining to humour his pecu- 
liarities, instant and unhesitating obedience was insisted 

* Tho Coitiraaiider-ia-Ch'ef> Sir Edward Paget, has recorded his impression 
of the state of discipline in the Native Indian army, in the Evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons; and, no doubt, acted under this influ- 
ence on various occasions during his command. He observes: — “It isim- 
possible for me to conceal from the Committee, that there is a great spirit of 
insubordination in the army, at least that I had the opportunity of more 
particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of indepen- 
dence prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent with our 
ideas of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities of seeing it myself, 
and had the proofs before me of that spirit ; aud I have reason to think, from 
what I have subsequently heard, that it is by no means sabsiding.’^ — Comm. 

House of Commons, Military Evidence. The latter part of tliis testimony 
applies to the officers, the first part to the army in general; but, notwith- 
standing the liigh character of the witness, its justice in regard to either may 
be disputed. 



llISTOnV OF BKITISII INDIA. 

‘ ‘ Tin' jiroliaJiIo coiiJicrjucncco of n pcnicvcriiig disrc- 
r., f'.ni I'f thp rcn.'ioiinWc cornplaiuUj of tho Iroopn v/ero 
— riilinr overlooked or defied, 

> Upon n rcprcJionlfttion to licnd-epmrtcrs, towards the 
end of October, of the great difiiculty c.xpcrici)ccd by the 
47th Ilegiinent, which was tho find that was to march, in 
procuring conveyance, the corps was officially apprised 
that llio Ooverninent cotild notjwovidc them with cattle, 
and that they must purchase them for themsclvas. The 
communication was formally repeated on the 28th, by 
General Dalzcll, commanding the station at Barrackjjoro, 
to tho native officers of the regiment on pamdc, and from 
that moment tho dissatisfaction was not to bo appeased. 
It was in vain that an advance of money was ofiered to 
tho men, or that their officers collected a partial supply of 
cattle at their own expense. They held private meetings 
in tlie lines, and bound themselves by oath not to march, 
unless their pay was augmented, and carriage supplied. It 
hapjioned also, unfortunately, that tho recent remodelling 
of tho nrnyhad, in mostinslanccs, separated thoEuropean 
officers from tho corps in wliich tliey had prcriously held 
command, and had placed over the men persons in whom 
they were not yet accustomed to confide, thus aunilnlating 
that salutary influence which a contiminnco of kindly 
intercourse most usually secures to the Europetm officer 
over tho native soldiery.* Scarcely any of tho oflacers of 
tho 'iTtli Begiraent had been attached to it for more than 
a few months ; and they were consequently imperfectly 
acquainted with tho proceedings of their men, and incom- 
Iiotcnt to contend mth tho sx)irit which had been engen- 
dered, whilst it was yet capable of being allayed- It had 

> In (ho beginning of 1624, orders ircrc sent to the several presidencies to 
make some alterations In the constitution of their respective armies: the 
principal of V’lilch uos, (he conversion of tho tiro battalions, of >vhlch each 
regiment in Dcngnl had liitiicrto consisted, into ns many regiments, giving n 
Coioncl-commanUant to cncli. Tlic promotion consequent on this multipll* 
cation of Colonels, led ncccssaril}* to o fresh disposition of the wliole army 
Jistj and In most ca.nc 3 ofllccrs were transferred from the battalions In which 
they hart long served, to regiments In wliich they were strangers. Besides 
the loss of personal influence thus occasioned, a great moral Injurj’ was 
inflicted on tlic composition of the army, AH tlic proud recollections of past 
triumphs were obUieratcd ; the new regiment had no share in the honours of 
tlio old Pultun, or battalion, and felt no Interest In maintaining Its reputation. 

The evil was, no doubt, tcraponiry; but it was nt this moment inactive opera- 
tion,— The General Orders, breaking up fhe old organisation, are dated the 
Gth May. 1824. 
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now buret fortli with irrepressible violence, and cstonu- BOOK III. 
ated, if it did not wholly justify, tho extreme measures ciiAr.ni. 

pursued for its extinction. On the first of November, the 

47th Regiment was ordered to parade in marching order. ^825. 
Not more than one-third of tbo corps obeyed. The rest 
of the men assembled tumultuousl}* in the adjacent lines, 
and threatened to fire upon their comrades if they stirred. 

To their ofliccre, and to General Dalzcll, who attemiitcd to 
recall them to a sense of their duty, they opposed vocifer- 
ation and vehemence and menacing gesture!?, which com- 
pelled them to wthdraw, and leave tho mutineers to their 
uncontrolled will. They committed no outrage, but con- 
tinued during the following day and night, in tho same 
state of excitement and stubborn determination not to 
quit their cantonments. During the day and ensuing 
night, arrangements were made for the forcible siqqjre.s- 
siou of tho mutiny. Two of His Majesty’s Regiments, tho 
Royals and 47th, with a detachment of Horeo Artilloiy, 
and a troop of the Govcrnor-Gcnerars Body-Guard, were 
assembled at Barrackpore ; and early on tho 2nd of No- 
vember were dnuni up pci-pendicularly to the Sipahi lines, 
tho artillery being posted something in the i-enr. The 47th 
N. Regiment was formed in front of tho lines ; and on 
their left, but in roar of them, tho 2Cth and C2nd, tho 
other corps which wore also vmder orders to march, were 
stationed. Above a hundred of tho latter, and about 
twenty of tho former, foil in with tho 47th. Tho rest stood 
firm, although participating in tho feelings which agitated 
tho devoted regiment. The native officers of tho 47th 
separated themselves from the men. The Commandcr-iu- 
Chief, with his stalT, was on tho ground. During tho 
night, a petition had been addressed to him by the mu- 
tineore, in which they declared, that they had been told 
they wore to bo embarked on board ship for Rangoon, and 
that, as they could not obey tho order without loss of 
caste, they would not comply with it. They prayed, 
therefore, to bo dismissed, and allowed every man to 
return to his homo. Thej' were informed, that no inten- 
tion of sending them on board ship had been entertained ; 
but that regard could not bo paid to soldiers in a state of 
rebellion, and that they must laydown their arms without 
stipulating for conditions. Whether this reply was made 
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HOOlC III. iiilcHigil'lc to then), or in wlint jnaniicr it may liavo been 
citAr. Id. n.'ceivc'I, there nro no nican.-i of a'.icortnining. At dnj’- 

bre.ik, fiio re''iment v.-n.s imradcd. Onicoia, to whom it 

(hoiight (hoy might be di-npo^cd to li.^tcn, v.-ero ficnt to 
llie SipahiM, willi ordciri cither to agree to inarch imme- 
diately or to ground their arms: but tlicir commands and 
remonstrances were repelled with an insane vehemence, 
which, there was reason to C.-ar, might liave ended in the 
porpetnition of .soino ntrocioii/j crime. Tlioy were left, 
therefore, to thcni.selvcs ; and they stood with ordered 
arms in a slate of slnpid dc.spc ration, resolved not to 
yield, bnl making no preparation to re.sist.' When it 
appeared that their lilubhornncss was not to be overcome 
by expostulation, a discharge from the artilleiy guns was 
opened uiion them. They instanll}" broke and fled, A.s 
they cro.'-'.scd the j’^'radc, they v,-ero fired upon by the 
Infanliy, and eliargod In* the Body-Guard, and many 2 )aid 
witli their lives the jienalty of their dtsohcdicnce. A 
mimbor made for the rir*cr, whicli .skirts tbc jilain of Bar- 
rackporo to the north, and .several pori.shod in attempting 
to cross it.= A number were made in-isoncrs on the spot, 
and others were apjnoliendod by tho country-people and 
jiolicc. Tlicso were tried by native court-martials, aud by 
their sentence some of tho ringleader.? were hanged, and 
others condemned to hard labour in irons.® ITio number 
of tho 47th Ilcgimcnt was effaced from tho list of the 
army, and tho native officcis were dismissed from tho 
service ; ns it was argued, that the mutiny could not have 
been planned and executed without their knowledge, if 
-not with their iiarticiimtion. That these judgments were 

* It ivppcArc<3, upon the evidence, before tlic Court of Inquiry, nprointed to 
lnvcstl;rntc tlic causes of tho mutiny, that of the many mnsquets which n-crc 
left on tlic field, scarcely (»iic was loadetl. although tlic ir.cn had each foriy 
rounds of nunnunillon ; yet it was dclil^ratoly asserted in the House of 
Commons by the President of the Bonn! of Control, if his speech is accurately 
reported, tiint when tlic Kovals were advancing tlic mutineers fired upon 
them. The same authority has been made to say, that there was no ground 
of complaint as to any want of proper accommodation.— Debates on ilr. 
Hume’s Motion for Papers, 22n(l of March, 1827. 

‘ Jn the report.s at first prevailing, it was said, that one hundred and eighty 
or two hundred were killed. In an account by Maior Pogson, Brigadc-Stnjor 
at Barrnckporc at tho time of (he mutiny, lie observes, that tlic report was 
greatly exaggerated, and tliat only eleven bodies were found in the lines and 
on parade, although more were, very probably, killed in the pursuit, or 
drowned in attempting to cross the river,— British Friend of India' Magazine, 
October, 1842. 

> General Orders, Kovember 4th. . ' 
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iu somo respects nioro sovcro tlmii the occasion demanded BOOK III 
was evidently felt, both by the Government of Bengal and chap. iii. 

the authorities in England. In the following April, tlio 

former remitted the ininishmcnt of the individuals do- 
tainOd in custodj’, in consideration of the good conduct of 
the 2Gth Regiment in Arakan, and thus anticipated orders 
of a like tenor, which were received from the Court of 
Directors at the end of the year. Whether any measures 
of a more deliberate and lenient descriijtion were advisable, 
on the morning of the 2nd of November, maj' perhaps 
admit of question, although it seems possible, that, if a 
short delay had boon granted to the mutineers, they 
might have become conscious of the folly and danger of 
persisting in their disobedience. However this might 
have been, little doubt can bo entertained, that an early 
and conciliatory acknowledgment of the wants of the 
troops in the articles of convej’anco for their baggage, and 
a liberal consideration of the difficulties under which they 
undeniably laboured, might have mitigated the irritation 
which h.ad been excited, and extinguished the flame of 
di.scontcnt before it had been rcndci’cd ungovernable by 
the accessories on which it had fed.' 

The strength of the Burmas in Arak.an had been greatly 
reduced hy the departure of their best troops to reinforce 
the anny of the Irawadi ; and those who remained wore 
withdrawn from the frontier stations, and concentrated in 
the capital, under the command of tlic Atwen-wun Jlaun- 
7.a, an officer of distinguished intelligence and courage. 

The force at his disposal was, however, utterly unequal to 
contend with that by which ho was about to bo assailed ; 
and the province must have speedily submitted, if its 
conquest had not been retarded by physical obstacles. 

Of no great breadth in its widest parts, Arakan becomes 
narrower, as it runs southward, until the mountains form- 
ing its eastern boundary terminate in a jJoint, at the head- 
land of Cape Negrais. The capital and the chief towns 
are situated iu the southern and narrowest portion, and to 
them the march of the army was dii'ccted ; but the whole 
country was covered by impervious and pestilential I 
forests, through which roa'ds were to bo opened, and it 

' Tills was the opinion of several oOlccrs of rank and cipcricncc, given in 
■ evidence before Uie Court of Inquiry. 
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BOOK in flcvprnl pircc.'! of niiillcry nnd n nlrong body of troops, 
ciur. III. Tbo I'riliHh force wns formed for tbo attncl: on tlie moni- 

- — — jng of tbo 20lb jlfarcb, in llio v.illcy at tlic foot of the 

IH^’5. bilLn. 

Tho firal operations ^vcrc directed to force tlio pa.S3. 
Tlic assault was led by tho Light Infantry Company of 
His jrajc.sty's Cdth, four Coiniianic.s of tho iliul Liglit In- 
fantry Battalion, the Light Conijianics of the 10th and 
IGth Madras Infanliy, with tiic Biflo Conijiany of tho Jlug 
Icvj’, and was supported by .six Companic.s of the IGth 
Madras Light Infantry". The troops moved to tho attack 
with perfect .steadiness ; but the}’ were unable to make 
avny against the atccpnc.ss of the n.sccnt, tho fire to wliich 
they wore exposed, nnd the .shower of hcavj' atones rolled 
down upon them from above. After a fruitlc.ss stnigglo, 
in which every ofiicor was dis.ablcd, nnd many of the men 
had fallen, it was -judged o.xpcdient to desist ; nnd tho 
a.s.sailants were recalled.' The failure of the attemj)t ren- 
dered a ohaugo of jdan ndvi.?ablc ; and while tho attention 
of the enemy was kept on tho alert in front, it was deter- 
mined to turn tho position by n movemout on their right, 
Tlio guns wore accordingly brought into position on the 
30th ; and on tliat and the following day a brisk fire was 
maintained upon the Burma defences. On tho evening of 
’} tho 31st, Brigadier Richards with a detachment, = ascended 

the range by a circuitous route,’ and had established him- 
self on tho summit, before his. movement was detected by 
tho enemy. On tho following morning, tho di\’isiou at- 
tacked tho Buvmas in flank, while tho main body again 
assailed them in front. They oflered but a feeble resist- 
ance ; and abandoned Arakan to the British arms, retreat- 
ing across tho low lands between tho citj' and the moim- 
tains, and crossing the latter by the passes of Talak and 
Aeng. 

Tho town of Arakan, situated on the banks of a branch 
of the Koladyuo river, on an irregular sguai’o plan, en- 
closed by hills, j)resonted'fow traces of its former great- 
ness. A stone fort defended its north-west angle, and 
works of considerable strength in tho shape of walls, and 

' Captnln Trnnt, of tlio ICth MnUras N. I.iH'.ns killed. 

“ Si.x Companies of Uis Majesty’s -Itlh, tlirce of the Slitli, and three of tho 
49th , thirty seamen, nnd ns many dismounted troopers ol Gardner’s Horse. 
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embankments of masoniy crowned the hills, and filled up BOOK III. 
whatever gaps were left by their inferiority of height — chap. hi. 

forming a line of circumvallation of nine miles in extent. 

The difierent elevations adjacent to the town were sur- ^825. 
mounted by Buddhist temples ; but the town itself pre- 
sented no buildings 'of any consideration, being a mere 
collection of mud and mat or bamboo hovels. The greater 
portion of the j)opulation had abandoned the place ; but 
they speedily returned, and submitted readily to a change 
of masters. As soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be effected, the main body of the army was quartered in 
the vicinity of the town, and detachments were sent out 
to complete the reduction of the other divisions of the 
province. A force,' under Brigadier General Macbean 
marched in April against Sandoway and the, island of 
Eamri. A descent had been made upon the latter, early 
in Febraarj^, bj' Lieut.-Colonel Hampton, commanding at 
Cheduba, with a few men of His Majesty’s 54th, and Eu- 
ropean Artillery, five hundred of the' 10th N.I., and seamen 
and marines from the Hastings frigate. But the ignorance 
or treachery of the guides misled the division away from 
the point it was intended to a.ssail ; and, after exposing 
them at disadvantage to the fire of the enemy in a tract 
overspread with thicket, compelled their re-embarkation. 

The success of the Burmas on this occasion failed to in- 
spire them with confidence ; and upon the arrival of 
General Macbean, it was found that they had abandoned 
their works, and passed over to the main land. A detach- 
ment of Artillery, and eight Companies of the 10th, were 
left to gari-ison Eamri ; and the rest proceeded to Sando- 
way, a town situated at the head of a tide inlet, about 
twelve miles from the sea. This was also deserted by the 
enemy. It was not thought necessary to leave any part of 
the force for its defence at the time ; but Sandoway, as 
the islands of Eamri and Cheduba, proved to be so much 
less unhealthy as stations for the troops than the interior 
of Arakan, that they were all afterwards permanently 
occupied. 

The final subjugation of Arakan accomplished one ob- 
ject of the equipment of General Morrison’s force, and 

' Four Companies of His Majesty’s 44lli, eiglit of the 40th Bengal K I., 16th 
Madras N. I., and eight guns. 
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vanc& to Pagahm. — Final Defeat of the Burma Army . — 

Affairs in Pegu. — Advajice of Main Army to Tandabo, 

— Negociations for Peace. Treaty concluded, — Con- 
ditions, — Peturn of the Troops. — Reflections on the 
War, — its Inevitahleness, — the Mode of its Prosecution, 

— Value of Acquisitions. 

T he situation of tlie British forces at Eangoon had BOOK- III. 
undergone a rapid improvement after the dispersion cuaV. iv, 

of the Burma army and the capture of the stockades at 

Kokien. With the altered condition of the atmosphere, 1825. 
the progress of disease was arrested, and the efiSciency of 
the force, was re-established. Ee-inforceinents were also 
received, and the political state of the country became 
more propitious.- The inhabitants, who were mostly of 
the Talien or Pegu race, began now to look with confidence 
to the ability of the British to efiect their emancipation 
from their Burma masters, and hastened to place them- 
selves under the new administration. A proclamation ad- 
dressed to them by Sir Ai-chibald Campbell confirmed 
•them in their favourable sentiments, and invited them to 
choose a chief of their own nation whom the English General 
engaged to acknowledge.' The extinction of the ancient 
ruling dynasty deterred the Peguers from complying with 
the invitation, although three Talien chiefs, in the service 
of Siam, who were at the head of a considerable body of . 
troops in the neighbourhood of Martaban, opened a 
friendly communication with the British Commander in 
the beginning of the year, requesting that an amicable 
intercourse with Siam should be maintained, and offering 
if required, to advance and join the English with five 
thousand men. It did not appear, however, that they 
acted under any orders from the Court of Bankok, or that 
they were authorised to furnish miUtary aid ; and the offer 
was therefore declined, although general assurances were 
expressed of a friendly disposition." Neither was it thought 
advisable to prosecute the project of encouraging the 
people to recover their independence, as, however attended 
it might be with present benefit, it might lead to even- 
tual inconvenience.’ No steps were taken, therefore, to 
^ Appendix II. 

^ Pocuments, Burmese AYar, p. 119, IQO. 

3 Letter from Lord Amherst to Sir Thomas Munro, Life, 2, 124. 
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BOOK HI. Major Sale accordingly returned to Basscin, and thence 
cnXr. IV'. sailed hack to Rangoon, whence he joined the reserve 

: — column on its march to Prome. This e.vpedition against 

1825. Bassein was attended w’ith no political or military benefit, 
and was planned evisently upon imperfect information re- 
garding the nature of the country to bo traversed, and a 
miscalculation of the benefits to be expected from such a 
-diversion. 

The column commanded by Sir Archibald Campbell 
marched on the 13th of February, following the course of 
the Lyno river at some short distance from its left bank. 
On the 17th it arrived at Mophi, where, from information 
received from the Karens, or hill-people, who displayed a 
favourable feeling towards the British, it was ascertained 
that Maha Thilwa, with a considerable force was iiosted. 
Upon arriving on the ground, the enemy had disaiipeared, 
sxcept a small party, which had taken shelter in the re- 
mains of an old Pegu fort ; but which, as the division 
apin'oached, fled, after firing a few shots, into the adjacent 
jungle. The column halted at Mophi until the morning 
of the 19th, when it moved onwards to Lyne, the capital 
of the province, where it arrived on the 23rd. The town 
' was situated on the river side. The force was here in 

communication with the boats, bearing its stores ; and 
halted to lighten their burthen, the river becoming too 
j shallow for deeply laden vessels. Some supplies were also 

obtained from the Karen villages, which were found thinly 
scattered along the route. On the 1st of March, the 
column forded the Lyne river, and on the following day, 
after a march of fourteen miles in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, reached Tharawa, on the main stream of the Irawadi. 
Much to the mortification of the force, the whole popula- 
tion of Tharawa was descried on the opposite bank of the 
river ; and, soon after, was lost in the shades of an exten- 
sive forest. No means of crossing the river, here eight 
hundred yards broad, were found. At Tharawa, the column 
halted, in expectation of heaving news of General Cotton’s 
brigade, until the 7th, when, from a cannonade heard in 
the direction of Donabevv and information subsequently 
received, it was rather hastily concluded that the position 
had been taken. These accounts were confirmed on the , 
following day ; and the column moved on two marches in 
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advance to Vundit, wlicn a dcspaloli from General Colton BOOK III. 
nnnonneed the failure of liis ntUicfc, and the necessity of ciiap. iv. 

the oinidoyincnl of ii more powerful force against it than 

that which was under Ids command. 1825. 

The column that was dc.slined to advance by water, 
moved on the IGlh of February, and on the lOlh, the van 
arrived at I’anlang on the Rangoon river, where both 
banhs were defended by stockades, while a third in front 
guarded a point where the channel divided. Tlio shells 
and rockets from the flotilla cleared the entrenchments ; 
and the troops, when landed, found them deserted. A 
division of the ISlh Madras N. I. was left in one of the 
.stockades, to keep open the communication with Rangoon. 

The others were destroyed, and the flotilla advanced to 
yangan-cheno, where the Rangoon branch separates from 
the Iniwadi. Tlio force entered the latter river on the 27th, 
and on the 2Slh the advance came in sight of Donabow, 
where JIaha Bandoola had entrenched himself. Some de- 
lay occurred in passing the more heavily laden boats across 
the shallows into the Irawadi ; but the whole were in the 
main stream by the -Ith of JIarcb, and on the morning of 
the Clh took up a position on the right bank of the river, 
two miles below Donabow. The Burma General had been 
summoned to surrender, and bad returned a courteous but 
resolute refusal. 

The works at Donabow were of considerable strength 
and extent, lying along the right bank of the river, and 
commanding its whole breadth. The chief work, a paral- 
lelogram of one thousand by seven hundred yards, stood 
on a bank withdrawn from the bed of the river in the dry 
season, and rising above it. Two ethers, one of which was 
a square of two hundred yards, with a pagoda in the centre, 
and the other, an irregular woi k, four hundred yards from 
it, stood lower down on the river; forming outworks to 
the principal stockade, and commanded and supported by 
its batteries. All three wore constructed of squared 
beams of timber, provided with platforms, and pierced for 
cannon ; and each had an exterior fosse, the outer edge of 
which was guarded with sharp-pointed bamboos, and a 
thick abattis of felled trees and brushwood. One hundred 
and forty guns of various calibi'o, besides a still gi-eater 
number of ginjals, were mounted on tho parapets, and the 
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HOOK III. gnrriflon consisted of twelve thousand men, commanded 

CHAT. IV, by the most celebrated general in the service of Ava. 

The nssailantn boro no proportion to the defenders ; for • 

JF'J'i. Ocncml Cotton had left his native regiment at Panlang, 
and jiart of his Europeans, to guard tho boat.s with stores. 
Ilis whole available force did not, therefore, exceed six 
hundred bayonets, a force manifestly inadequate to tho 
storming of Donabew, even with tho assistance of the guns 
of tho flotilla. Tho ordera of tho Commandor-in-Cliief, 
however, leaving, in General Cotton’s opinion, no alterna- 
tive, ho made arrangements for the attack. At sunrise, on 
the 7th, two columns composing together five hundred 
men, advanced against tho smaller stockade, supported by 
the fire of two field-pieces, and of a rocket battery. They 
wore encountered by a fire kcj'it up with more steadiness 
than tho Rurmas had lalelj* displayed ; but the troops 
disregarded it, and rushed impotuouslj' on the work into 
which they forced their way. Tho garrison, after suffering 
severely, fled over their defences, but many were inter- 
cepted by such of the troops, ns, unable to penetrate into 
the interior, spread round the parapet, and cut off the 
fugitives. The stockade was soon in the possession of 
of the assailants. 

Tho second of tho entrenchments was next attempted. 

A battery was erected in advance of the captured stockade, 
aud when it was thought that a sufficient impression had 
been iiroduced, a column of two hundred men was sent 
forward to storm tho work. Tho Bunnas remained quiet 
until tho assailants had advanced to within a few yards, 
when a heavy fire was jiourcd upon them, by which the 
leading men were struck down, and the column turned 
from the point of attack. Tho men endeavoured to shelter 
themselves in a ditch, which was, however, exposed to tho 
fire of the enemy. Captain Bose, who had led the p.arty, 
was shot while endeavouring to rally his men, and Captain 
Cannon of tho 89 th was mortally wounded. The loss of 
men was also severe, and it became necessary to recall 
them. It was now evident, that Donabew was too strong 
to bo reduced by General Cotton’s division, and ho desisted 
from a further uniwofitablo expenditure of life. The guns 
and stores were re-embarked, and the flotilla dropped 
down to the position at Yung-yung^ which it had occupied 
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on the 6th, and there awaited the instructions of the BOOK HI. 
Commander-in-chief. chap. iy. 

However anxious to accelerate his onward march, Sir — 
A. Campbell could not avoid feeling the necessity of a 
retrograde movement against Donabew, not merely to 
redeem the reputation of the British arms, but to free his 
rear from a force which cut off his communication with 
Rangoon, and by commanding the river-navigation ren- 
dered it impossible for supplies to reach him by water. 

As soon as positive information of the check which had 
been sustained was received, he retraced his steps, and, 
lea-ving Yuadit on the 11th, returned to Tharawa on the 
13th. Here it was necessary to cross the Ii’awadi ; for 
which pui'pose no other means existed than a few canoes 
callable of conveying but a small number of men at a 
time, and utterly unfit for the carriage of guns and stoi’es, 

By great exertion, however, and the constraction of rafts 
for the reception of the heavier articles, the passage was 
effected in the course of five days, and the army was 
assembled on the right bank of the Irwadi, by the 18th 
of March. The head- quarters were at Henzada, a town of 
some extent ; the vicinity of which was ornamented by a 
number of handsome Buddhist temples and monasteries, 
sheltered by groves of mangoes and tamarinds. Neither 
priests nor people were, however, visible : the whole popu- 
lation of the town and neighbourhood having abandoned 
their habitations. No hostile force had opposed the 
occupation of the town ; but information was received, 
that the Kyi "Wungyi was posted at a distance of fifteen 
or twenty miles from Henzada ; and it was thought 
possible to suprise him. Lieut.-Colonel Godwin, with His 
Majesty’s 41st, the Body-Guard, and a brigade of guns, 
made a night march with this object. They came upon 
a party of Burmas at daybreak, who' immediately dispersed 
and fled, but the main body had previously effected their 
retreat, lea'ring the country open for the advance of the 
army. This was made with as much expedition as was 
practicable, in the absence of all regular roads, and the 
delay caused by having to cut a pathway through the 
intricate jungle of brushwood and tall reeds, by which 
the surface was overspread. On the 25th, the force came 
before Donabew, and preparations were immediately com- 
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B 06 k hi menoed for the attack of the main entrenchments^ 

CHAT. IV, which it was necessary to proceed in form. The 

- General was equally active j and, on the same night 

182p. the troops had well taken up their position, dirt 
^ well-judged sortie against the right of the line, i 
repulsed without much loss on either side, but 
favourable indication of the spirit -with which the c 
were animated, and of the military talents of the 
mander. 

The army having been encamped above the works, 
the water column was some way below them, a short c 
occurred in establishing a communication ; but, on 
27th, the flotilla weighed with a fair breeze, and si 
past the stockades under the fire all the guns the Bur 
could bring to bear upon it. At the same time, a s 
took place on the west side, headed by a line of severit 
elephants, each carrjdng five or sis men, armed with m 
quets and ginjals, and supported by a body of Cai 
horse, and a dense mass of foot. The army was dra^ 
up to receive them. They advanced steadily to with 
a short distance, when, being staggered by a well-mai 
tained fire of musquotry and artillery, their discomfitui 
w'as completed by a charge of the Body-Guard. Th 
elephants losing their drivers, and becoming unmanagt 
able, broke away and fled into the thicket; the Horsi 
followed their example, and the Foot retreated precipi 
tately into the stockade. Upon the junction of the flotilla 
with the battering-train and stores on board, the heavy 
guns and mortars were immediately landed, and placed in 
battery ; during which operation, shells and rockets were 
diligently thrown into, the entrenchments. Some attempts 
to internipt the progress of the battery were made by 
the enemy, but without effect, and the guns opened on 
the morning of the 3rd of April. They were unanswered 
by the stockade, and shortly after they commenced firing, 
the Burmas were discovered in full retreat, through the 
adjoining brushwood. It was soon ascertained, that the 
death of their general had paralysed the energies of the 
garrison, llaha Bandoola had been killed on the previous 
night by the bursting of a shell, and with him expired 
the courage of his followers. Despairing of success, they 
refused to prolong the resistance, and evacuated the en- 
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trencbmeuts, carrying with thorn the ashes of their chief BOOK III. 
whose body had been burned. The death of Baudoola chap. iv. 
spared him the mortification of beholding the disastrous ^ — 

termination of that war which ho had been mainly' in- 1825. 
strumental in exciting, and which he alone had the ability 
and courage to maintain, if not with hope, at least with 
reputation.' 

The capture of Donabew removed the only remaining 
obstruction to the prosecution of the main object of the 
campaign, and as soon as the post was taken possession of. 

Sir A. Campbell resumed his march. He was at Thaiawa 
with his advance on his way to Prome on the 7th of April, 
aud on the Sth was there joined by' reinforcements from 
Rangoon, under Brigadier ^M'Creagh, consisting of His 
Majesty’s Royal Regiment, and the 28th N. I., with 
elephants, aud carriage-cattle sent round from Bengal, 

The main body', after crossing the river in the boats of 
the flotilla, was concentrated at Tharawa on the 10th, 
and immediately moved forward. The Burmas had been 
rallied by the Prince of Tharawadi, whose head quarters 
were at Yagaiu, but he retreated as the British army 
advanced ; and the force arrived at Prome on the 25th, 
without encountering an enemy'. The town had been but 
recently evacuated by the Burmas, after setting fire to 
the stockades. Part of the town was found on fire ; but 
the exertions of tho troops prevented the conflagration 
from spreading. At first, no signs of population appeared ; 
but, in the course of a few hours, a number of tho in- 
habitants showed themselves, aud having been assured of 
protection for their families and property', re-established 
themselves in their residences : guards w'ere placed over 
the religious edifices for their preservation, and every 
precaution was taken for the maintenance of tranquillity 
and order. After a brief interval. Promo again became 
the seat of industry and traftic. A regiment of Native 
Infantry was quartered in tho town : tho rest wore sta- 
tioned outside ; and, as tho rainy season was approaching, 
cantonments were constructed for tho shelter of tho troops 
during the monsoon. The weather had boon hot during 
the whole of tho campaign, tho thorinomotor rising to 

' Till! loss of tlio British In tho nlliilrs nt Donnhow tvns, thirty kllloil, nnd 
one hundred nnd thirty-four wounded. 
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BOOK III. native kingdom from the' domination of the Burmas. Due 
oiTAr. IV. encouragement was given to this demonstration, and means’ 

• for facilitating the passage of the Sanluen river by the 

1825. Siamese force ivere in course of preparation, when letters 
from the Prime Jlinister of Siam announced the recall of 
the Eon-a-ron and that of his ti’oops to the capital. The 
death of the King, which took place in April, 1825, and 
the requisite presence of the chiefs at his funeral, and 
the installation of his successoi', were the reasons assigned 
by the Prime Minister, in a letter to Colonel Smith ; but 
a promise was added, that after the Monsoon the Siamese 
army should again take the field. This promise was not 
performed. The new King probably adopted a different 
policy from that of his predecessor, and contemplated the 
triumph of the British, and the projected independence 
of Pegu, with equal aversion. Nothing further was heard 
of the Siamese auxiliaries ; but a friendly understanding 
subsisted, and many Talien and Burma captives and fugi- 
tives were allowed to return to their native countiy, to 
enjoy the security afforded by the protection of the British 
. Government. 

Upon receiring the intelligence of the fall of Donabew 
and the death of Bandoola, the first feeling of the Court 
of Ava was that of despair. It was, however, but of short 
duration ; and the King was persuaded that the contest 
was not yet hopeless, and that the English might still be 
humbled. Great exertions were made to recruit the aimy. 
In place of the usual conscription, large bounties were 
given to the Burmas to induce them to enlist, and the 
tributary tribes of Shans, north of Ava, were summoned 
to support the general cause. They obeyed the summons, 
and joined the Burma army in large numbers, confiding 
in the fortunes of the kingdom, and unacquainted with 
the enemy they were eager to encounter. The principal 
force was assembled at Miaday, about sixty miles from 
Prome, under the command of Mimiabo, a half-brother of 
the King ; while other divisions were stationed at Pagahm, 
Melloon, and Patanagoh, amounting in all to about forty 
thousand men, of which one-half was posted at JEaday. 
Another body, stated to be twelve thousand strong, was 
stationed at Tongho, the capital of the province of Thara- 
wadi, to the north-east of Prome. To encounter these 
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forces, Sir A. Campbell had under his command about five BOOE III. 
tlio\isand men, of ■whom two thousand three hundred were chap. iv. 
Europeans. Detachments left at Rangoon, to the extent 
of about one thousand five hundred more, were under ■“* 
orders to join him. The state of his force, and the ad- 
vanced position he had attained, rendered it highly im- 
probable that the renewal of hostilities by the Court of 
Ava would be attended by a more favourable result than 
the past, 

IVbilo both parties were thus prepared to resume active 
operations, they were not averse to the discontinuance of 
the contest ; and, in compliance with the tenor of the 
injunctions which he repeatedly received from Bengal, to 
i avail himself of every favourable opportunity of bringing 
5 the war to a close, Sir Archibald Campbell a/idressed a 
letter to the ministers of the Iving of Ava, from his head- 
;; quarters at Prome, stating his being authorised to nego- 
ciato and conclude a peace, and inviting them to avert the 
\ ini.sforluncs wliich impended over tlicir country from the 
pro.?ocution of the war, by u timely as.seiit to equitable 
terms of pacification. The overture wim promptly met 
^7 and a deputation arrived from the Burma cam]), to iiroyjv.fi 
that a mission should be sent to the Prince Mirniabo, v/bo 
V- held Ibo chief command and was fully empowered by 
.ijsf. the King to treat, in order to specify the terms, on 
which a pacific ncgocialion should he based, and V) make 
15; l^'vangcmonts for a suspension of hosUlitiei) during tlio 

^,1 interval requisite for communicating v/ith the Court, In 

coiifonnily to the iuvilatiou, two ofiicers, Licut.-Oo], Tidy, 

‘ ’ the Deputy Adjutant-General, and Lieut. tjinlUi, of llii! 
Majesty's ship Alligator, accompanied the Bunna deputies 
to Miaday, where they found the Kyi Wungyi, at the bead 
of the force. The Piiiico was at Melloon ; and as it was 
necessary to refer to him for final orders, the British 
ofikoiw wore delayed ten day.s in the Burma oiitrench- 
nicnts, during winch they were treated with perfect coiift- 
dcncc and cordiality, and received from all iiersonn of nolo 
‘Jv'j with whom they were ponnitted to c.arry on unmolested 

vd’,- intercourse, assurances that the sense of the nation was 

> Aro-rilltii: inOrnonil Camvl'^ll’ii own nrcoutil, lil« Iclirr vn! Imim'dl.ikly 
tflrt'v. Vc't't-j. 117 (>l-M‘rvcf,'*Tli7 tlni7 linil ^rarcch* (nr tins tc- 

itb' v> jtl.n tl i.n iEWcr.’nlii.n iHtluliJ RCtatlly srrlw."— Documtnl Ml, .V. 
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REPULSE AT WATTIGAON. 

, Tho column under Major Evans fell in ndtli the enemy’s 
picqucls early in the morning, and drove them in upon a 
strong sloclvode, from which so heavy a fire was oncoxm- 
tered, that the advance was almost annihilated. The 
firing from the main column was heard, but, as there 
api'carcd to bo no prospect of its co-operation, the regi- 
ment retired, pursued for about three miles by the Burmas, 
and obliged to abandon the wounded ; but otherwise re- 
treating in good order. The 3Sth Regiment, under Colonel 
Smith, was unable to reach "Waligaon before noon, by 
which time tho other columns were in full retreat. A 
body of the Burmas was encountered and dispersed ; but 
as no traces of the main diviaion could bo discovered, and 
the firing had ceased, it was concluded that the attack 
had failed, and the column returned, after a fatiguing 
march, to Prome, having met with no other opposition. 
The loss of the detachment was severe.' A prin- 
cipal cause of tho failure appears to have been misin- 
formation as to tho strength of tho Burma force, which 
had been reported not to csceed two or throe thousand." 
It was estimated by the officers engaged, at five times 
tliat number. Tho separation of tho attacking columns 
was also ill-judged; as tho natmn of tho ground to bo 
traversed, rendered it impossible for tho dificrent detached 
divisions to arrive simultaneously at their destination. 

The success of tho Burmas on this occasion confirmed 
them in their cspectatiou of compelling tho British army 
to retire fromPromo and encouraged them to advance within 
a few miles of the town. Their left, under Maha Nemyo, 
which had lately triumphed at "Watigaon, took post at 
Tsembike, on tho Nawain river, a stream running past 
Promo, and falling into tho Irawadi. Tho centre, com- 
• manded by the Kyi Wvmgyi, moved dovm to tho heights 
of Napadi, within a distant view of the cantonments, and 
thence sxjread round to "Watigaon. The Burma right, 
under tho Tsada Wun, followed tho right bank of the 
Irawadi to Padong, and thence detached a body to Shwc- 

' Besides the death of the Comiiiandinfr Ofllccr, ten ofticers were wounded, 
of whom, Lictit. llanken, 43nl >iadms K. I., died. Of Iho Native troops, 
flfty-tiirce were killed, one liumlred and ten were wounded, and forty-two 
were missinj;. A total loss of above two hundred, 

2 Despatch of Sir A. Campbell. DocuraenU 150. — According to Lieut. 
Tran t, it consisted of eight thousand Shans, two Uiousand Biumas, and sis 
hundred horse, under the coiuraand of Malm Nemyo, 
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ATTACK ON THE BU-RMA POST AT NAPADI. 9D 

■fcives were escaping from the stockades which the second BOOK III. 
division had carried, and completed their defeat. The chap. iv. 

first division then countermarched to Zink, at the ford 

over the Nawain, where it halted for the night : the second 
division bivouacked at Tsembike: both ready to follow up 
the advantage which had been gained by an attack on the 
right of the enemy's centre at Napadi. 

On the morning of the 2nd the force advanced, and when 
arrived at the foot of the hill, divided into two columns : 
one of which, under Brigadier Cotton, took a circuitous 
direction to the right, so as to fall upon the enemy’s flank ; 
while the other, following the bank of the river, ascended 
the hills by narrow pathways obstructed by underwood. 

The flotilla at the same time pulled up the river, and 
throwing shells and rockets into the stockades' on either 
bank, kept do'wn the fire from the guns which defended 
the Burma position. As soon as this was effected, the 
troops moved to storm the entrenchments, the 13th and 
38th Eegiments under Colonel Sale proceeded along the 
river, supported on their right by sis Companies of 
the 87th. They were encountered by a heavy fire, but 
piirsued their way steadily ■without firing a shot, until they 
had gained the summit, when they drove the Burmas from 
the entrenchments, and followed them from hill to hill, 
until the whole position, two miles in estent, was in their 
possession. General Cotton was unable to penetrate 
through the thicket ; but this was immaterial, as the 
works were gained, and the enemy had disappeared every- 
'Where, except on the right bank of the river, where the 
Tsada "Wun still remained in force. On the 6th of Decem- 
ber, Brigadier-General Cotton, with a part of his division, 
crossed the Irawadi, and drove the Burmas from the works 
on the river, and from a strong stockade in the interior.' 

The whole of the Burma force was thus, once more, bi'oken 
up, and was further weakened by the almost entire deser- 
tion of the Shans, who returned to their own country. 

Thus reduced, the Burma commanders were unable to man 
the defences which they had constructed along the river, 

' In these operations, the loss tras ttrcntr-fivc killed, and one hundred 
and brentj’-one TTounded. Three officers, Licuts, Sutherland and Gossip, of 
His Jlajestj-^s 4lst, and Lieut. Proctor, of His Majesty's 33th, were killed. 

Ensign Campbell, of the 1st, and Lieut. Baylee, of the 87th were mortally 
wounded. 
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llic greatest force that could be collected, amounting to BOOK Jl 
about sixteen thousand men ; and with these ho engaged ciiAr. iv. 

to cover the capital against the nearer approach of the 

British army. At the same lime, it was tliought prudent ItCo. 
to keep open the negociation, and deputies were despatch- 
ed to tlio British catnp to ascertain the nltiinalum of tho 
Commissioners. Either from a distrust of its own otriccr.s, 
or in tho belief that tho choice would be acceptable to tho 
British, the deputies of the Court on tliis occasion were 
Mr. Price, an American Missionary, settled at Aa-a, and 
^Ir. .Sandfortl, the Surgeon of the Royals, v.dio had been 
t.akon prisoner; four other prisoners v.-crc set at liberiy, 
and sent down avith tho deputies. The latter reached tho 
hcad-<iuarlors of the force, on tho Blst of January, .and 
after a conference with the Commissioners, returned to 
Ava : tho .stipulations previously proposed wore insi-sted 
upon avithout modification. 

In the mean time, tho march of the arm}’ continued, 
and on the 8th of February, approached within five miles 
of the ancient city of Pagahm, tho capital of the Burma 
empire .at the season of its greatest power and prosperity. 

The city was enclosed by a ruinou.s brick wall, which had 
been partially repaired, but behind which tho Burmas 
evinced no disposition to take shelter. Their new General 
had adopted a novel .system of tactic.s ; and discarding the 
national practice of combating behind entrenchments, 
anaycd his army in t lie open field among the remains of 
numerou.s pagodas, and amidst a thicket of prickly junglo 
travci'sed by a narrow pathway, on either side of which ho 
liad arranged tho chief body of his troops. The force with 
Sir A. Campbell, did not exceed thirteen hundred men, of 
whom nine hundred were Europeans ; two regiments of 
the latter, tho 47th and S7th dotaclicd to Tondwjme, to 
collect cuttle and grain, as avcll ns disperse a body of Bur- 
mas reported to be stationed there to harass the British 
flanks, not having rejoined. With tho limited force under 
his command. General Campbell moved to attack the su- 
perior numbcr.s of the enemy on the morning of the 0th, 
advancing in two divisions. -The first, commanded by 
himself, was formed of His Majesty’s 13th and 89th Regi- 
ments, four guns of the Horse Artillery, and a detachment 
of the Body Guard. The 38th and 41st Regiments formed 
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r.^gnlmi to recover from tlio fatigue whicli it had uudor- BOOK III. 
gone, from the nature of the road and tlic increasing bent chap. ir. 
of the weather. 

While these transactions werc t.aking place on the upper 
cour.se of the Ir.iwndi, the province of Pegu had been the 
scene of eomc military movements of a chequered cha- 
racter, but ending in succc.s.s. Upon the advance to Promo 
it U'd-s not thought ncccs.sary at once to dislodge the 
Burma.s from the lino of the Sitnng river on the right flank 
of the nnny ; but the duty was a-ssigned to a division 
under Colonel Popper, consisting of the flank companies 
of the Madras European itegiment, and three regiments of 
N. I., which marched from Pegu, in order to occupy 
Tongho, about eighty miles cast of Prome. As the detach- 
ment advanced the Bumias abandoned their posts, and 
the detachment entered Shoegyun on the Sitang river, 
without opposition, on the 4th of January. It w.as hero 
ascertained, that the former governor of Slarlabau with a 
considerable body was stockaded at Sitang, in the rear of 
the advance, and intercepted the communication with the 
lower provincc.s. llic .Ird Ecgiracnt of Madras N. I, under 
Liout-Coloncl Conry, was sent back to dislodge the 
Burinas from the positiou ; but this attack was repulsed 
with heavy loss, including the commander.' Tlio disaster 
was immediately repaired by the activity of Colonel 
Popper who falling down the river with his whole dispos- 
able force, attacked and carried the stockade by storm, on 
the afternoon of the 11th January. Tlie works were strong 
and well situated, and were defended with spirit. The loss 
w.as proportionately severe ; = that of the enemy was much 
greater. Colonel Pepper was reinforced after the capture 
of Sitang, in such a manner ns to ensure the command of 
the country ag.ainst any efibrts yet in the power of the 
enemy to make. 

After hailing five daj’s at Pagahm, Sir Aj-chibald Camp- 
bell, on the 1 6lh February, continued his march towards 
the c.apital, and had reached Yandnbo, within sixty miles 


' Ikisldcs Col. Conrr, I.lcut Adnina of tlic 3rd Ilcgimcnt rras killed j two 
ollicera, LicuLa. Ilon-e'y and I’ottcr, were wounded; ton nntlvea were killed, 
end nineteen wounded. 

’ Two offlccra, Capts. Curaham and Stedraan, were killed. Ifajor Home, 
Llent, Fullerton, and Lieut. Tower, were aercrcly wounded. Tlie loas In 
rank and flic, waa fourteen killed, and tiay-tliree wounded. 
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BOOK III. in the beginning of December, and returned to !6( 
CHAP. IV. early in the following year. The stipulation of the ,ti 

■ of Yandabo providing for the permanent residence 

1825. representative of the British Government, at the fca 
of Ava, was little less unpalatable to the Sovereign 
the demand upon his treasury ; and it was not unti: 
beginning of 1829, that the presence of a resident 
felt to be essential for the adjustment of various suh 
of discussion, and Major Burney was in consequence 
. pointed. However acceptable to the Ministers, and tc 
King personally, and although discharging the dutie 
his appointment in a spirit of conciliation and im 
tiality, the Resident failed to reconcile the Court t( 
arrangement which they looked upon as a public and 
petual record of their humiliation. 

The enormous expense, and the vast loss of life wl 
the war with Ava bad occasioned, and the uncertaint 
reaping any adequate advantage from the acquisitions i 
which it had closed, e.xcited in the authorities at hon 
strong feeling in opposition to the inevitability of the ■ 
and in condemnation of the system on which it had t 
conducted. The occupation of Shabpuri, a mere sand-bi 
it was aigued, was wholly unworthy of serious dispi 
and its relinquishment involved no loss , either of reve 
or reputation. The interposition exercised in the aff 
of the potty states of Kachar and Manipur was treatei 
unseasonable and impolitic ; and the facilities which 
fugitives from Asam and Arakan were permitted to fin( 
the Company’s territories for maintaining a civil wai 
the countries from which they had been expelled, wth 
refusal of the British Government to apprehend and j 
up those disturbers of the public peace, afforded, it i 
affirmed, reasonable ground of offence to the Court of A 
and evinced a spirit which could not fail to irritate 
ambitious and semi-barbarous power. A more conoi' 
tory policy would, in all probability, have prevented : 
collision ; and, if it bad not succeeded, the only altcmat 


Oie KInp, that the sopreme Government adhered to t)ic opinion ihflt tJicXI 
formed the proper bonndary hetween Avd and Jtnnlpur; but t!iat, in « 
ridcration for Ilis Jfnjcsty’s fcclin^ts and trislies, and In the sidrit of amity 
pood-will 6ab5lstinp between the two countries. It consented to the rest) 
tion of the Kabo Valley to Ava, and to the establishment of the boundary 
At the foot of the Yunjadonp inUs.— remberton, p, 1 19, 
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traded to cusuro to the occupant tho fruita of any im- BOOK III. 
proroincnl he might attempt, was atill defcrrccl. Tlicsc chap. v. 

causes produced a general sentiment of discontent ; and 

in tho course of 1S2 J, there was scarcely a district, in tho 
Upper Provinces in particular, in which a spirit of dis- 
atTcction was not more or less manifested.' Tho feeling 
was fostered hy the dissemination of vague and exagger- 
ated rumours of the chech.s which had been suffered on 
the we.stcrn frontier, and hy a current belief that tho 
resources of tho state were wholly .ah.sorbcd by tho war ; 
a belief confmned by the march of tho troops from tho 
interior to the Presidencies, for service in Ava, and the 
conseq^uent reduction of tho military force on duly in 
Hindustan. Tlie expression of tho public sentiment was 
restricted, however, to partial and desultory manifesta- 
tions, mid to acts of potty and predatory xnolence, which 
tho means at the command of the Qovernraeut, and tho 
activity of its odicers, were fully able to .suppress and 
punish. 

In the protected Sikh province.s on tho north-west, 
where in con.scqucnco of tho drafts made upon the regular 
troops, tho peace of tho country had been cntnistcd almost 
to tiio unassisted guardianship of tho native chiefs, a 
predatory leader, who had for some lime past baffled the 
pursuit of justice, emboldened by tho weakness of tho 
local troop.s, collected a formidable band of followers, and 
established himself in tho mud fort of Kunjawa, not 
many miles from the station of S.aharaupur, whore he 
assumed tho title of Raja, and levied contributions on 
the surrounding districts, lie was joined by advonlurcrs 
from all parts of the country, and was mjiidly organising 
a formidable insurrection, when the fort was attacked by 
a detachment of the Gorkha Battalion, and a small body 
of horse, under Capt.ain Young and the Civil Conimis- 
.sioncr, Jfr. Shore. Tlic banditti were dislodged after a 
lierco combat, in which one hundred and fifty of their 
number were killed. At a somewhat earlier date, a 
religious mendicant at Bndaw.ar announced his advent on 
an appointed day as Kali, tho last of the Hindu Avatars, 
for tho purpose of overturning the reign of tho foreigners. 

He was airprchended : but on the day appointed, a lawless 
' KotC! on Indian Affair*, tbc Her. F. J. Shore, i. ISD. 
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sisted of but one weak company of Sipabis, commanded BOOK. Ill 
by Captain Ramsay, while the assailants were in consider- chap. v. 

able strength, both horse and foot. The insurgents were 

reinilsed from the fort, although it was not possible to 7824. 
defend the town, whieh was plundered and partly set on 
fire : the arrival of reinforcements soon put the marauders 
to flight. Their leader, Hana Pundit, was shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner and confined for life. 

In Malwa, similarly mischievous reports unsettled the 
minds of the people ; . and a rumour was extensively 
circulated, that the British were about to retire from 
Centi-al India, in consequence of the difficulties of the 
Burma war. No serious consequences, however, ensued. 

In Sondwana, an attempt was made to organise a rising ; 
bnt it was frustrated b}’ the timely movement of a military 
detachment. More troublesome transactions occurred on 
the Nerbudda, in the vicinity of Burhanpur, in consequence 
of the reappearance of Shaikh Dalla, a notorious Pindari, 
and long the terror of the Nizam’s territory. Through 
the collusion of the Mahratta manager of Burhanpur on 
behalf of Sindhia, and in league with the Eastern Bhils, 
the freo-booter succeeded in reviving a system of outrage 
and plunder ; lurking in the jungle between Asirgerh and 
Elichpur, and suddenly sallying forth at the head of a 
strong party of horse and foot, and sweeping off the cattle 
and property of the villagers, and robbing and murdering 
travellers and merchants. Associated with him, was an 
impostor, pretending to be Chimnaji Appa, the brother of 
the Ex-Peshwa, who, at the head of a body of armed men, 
attempted to penetrate into Berar. Troops were de- 
spatched against Shaikh Dalla in different directions ; and 
the party of Chimnaji was surprised and dispersed by a 
division of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force under Major 
Seyei\ The main body of his marauding confederates 
who were encamped in the vicinity hastily retired ; but 
their retreat brought them in contact with a party of the 
Mandaleswar Local Corps, under Lieut. Dermit, by which 
they were ]put to flight. The Pindari took to the thickets ; 
but the little success which had attended his career and 
the activity displayed in his pursuit so disheartened his 
followers, that he was uuable again to make head in any 
force. 
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COOLIES OF GUZERAT. 

bhoir depredations, burning the villages and plundering BOOK. lit. 
the people, even in the immediate vicinity of Baroda. chap. v. 

Parties of the Qaokwar Horse and the Subsidiary Force ' 

rrere sent against them, and generally dispersed them 
tvithout much difficulty ; but they retreated into the 
Run, and after a short interval, returned and renewed 
their ravages. Early in 1826, however, their main body 
was surprised by a wing of the 8th N. I., and a squadron 
of Dragoons, near Yitalpur, not far from Dudana. In 
their endeavour to escape into the adjoining thickets, they 
were intercepted by the Dragoons, and many .were killed 
or taken, including several of their principal leadem. The 
check completed their discouragement, and they ceased 
for a time to harass and alarm the country. It was not, 
however, until a later period that the last bands of them 
were broken up by the capture of their principal leader, 
and a number of his followers, in the neighbourhood of 
Nasik, by a detachment of troops from Ahmednagar, under 
the command of Captain Mackintosh.' 

At a period somewhat earlier than the first of these 
operations, and less connected than most of these petty 
outbreaks with popular agitation, the Southern Mahratta 
country presented an instance of resistance to authority, 
not unfrequent under the loose system of allegiance which 
the native chiefs acknowledged to the head of the state, 
but which was incompatible -afith the purposes of a well- 
organised administration. The Desai, or chief of Kittur, 
a small district near Darwar, held his chiefship under a 
grant from the British Government, as a tributary fief, 
descending to his heirs in a direct line. He died in Sep- 
tember, 1824, leaving no children ; and the district re- 
verted to the paramovmt power. The principal servants 
of the late Desai were naturally averse to the loss of 
influence and emolument which they were likely to suffer 
from the change, and they instigated the mother and the 
widow of the chief, the latter of whom was a mere child, 
to declare that, prior to his decease, he had enjoined the 
adoption of a son, who had been in consequence adopted, 
and who succeeded to his territory in right of the adop- 
tion. The fact of the injunction was disputed, and the 
validity of the adoption in any case denied, as the sanc- 

> General Orders ty the Governor of Bombay, 9th June, 1829. 
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forco ■u-as spocclily assembled before its ^valls,' under tlio BOOK III. 
command of Lieut. -Colonel Deacon, and the directions of cii.\r.v. 

Jfr. Chajdin, the Civil Commi.s.sioner. Immediate sub- 

mission and the release of the prisoners \rns demanded, 
in which ca-^c p.arJon U'as olfcred to all except the princi- 
pal instigators of the insurrection ; and, as the rebels 
hesitated to accede to these terms, batteries were opened, 
and a practicable breach cfiected bj' the evening of tho 
4th of December. A ilag of truco arrested the assault. 

The prisoners had been previouslj* set at liberty. The 
leaders, twelve in number, surrendered, stipulating only 
that their lives .should bo spared : some of tho most 
refractory escaped. As soon as Kittur was captured, tho 
popular fermentation ceased, as tho insurrection had been 
tho work of an interested parly, and involved no question 
affecting the rights or feelings of the people. 

An affair of a .‘somewhat similar character, although 
originating in a different cause, the contumac}* of a refrac- 
tory Patel, occurred in the .same part of the country. 

Tho hcad-mau of Omraia refusing to p.ay his revenue, and, 

.sheltering himself in a stronghold, from whence his fol- 
lowers committed depredations on tho .surrounding vil- 
lage.s, it became necessary to employ a military forco 
against him. A squadron of the 7th Cavalry, and three 
hundred men of the -Mth N. 1. with one six-pounder, com- 
manded by Licut.-Colonel Collette, marched from Shola- 
porc against Omraia in Febraary, ISB.'i, and attempted to 
carry the place by blowing the gate open. The attempt 
failed. Tho outer and one of the inner gates were forced, 
but tho gun could not bo brought to bear upon a third 
gateway, and .the endeavours of tho assailants to enter, 
exposed them to a heavy cnfdadiug fire from the walls of 
tho fort. Lieutenant Philliiison, who led the party, and 
several of tho 44th were killed, and the rest wero recalled ; 
operations were suspended ; before they could be resumed 
with effect, tho garrison evacuated the fort, and fled to 
the thickets, where they dispei-sed. Tho peace of tho 
country w.is consequent!}’ restored.^ 

• Tlio 411i nnd Stli I.. C. Brigado of Jtadras and Bombay .\rtillpn-, Ilis 
M.ijc.ity’s 4nih BcKimcnt, 1st Bombay European Uegiment, the 3rd, Cth, l ltli, 
nnd 23*rd Uc^iments N. I. 

• An intcrc'vtini: account of the attack on Omralt is to be found in tlio East 
India United Service Journal, JIarch, 1S3C. 
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BOOK III The tranquillity of the western Dckhin was more per 
j CHAV. V. sevcriiigly intcmipicd by the pretensions and unreason 

; — ableness of Kshetrapati Karavir, the Raja of Kolapur, i 

1S25. young and inconsiderate chief, who boasted a direc 
' descent from Siraji, and who, iinder the impulse o 

impetuous feelings and disorderly habits, committed acti 
' of agression, which called for the imposition of militai^ 

restraint. Claiming a right of supremacy over the district 
of Kagal, which was held by Hindu Rao, the brother-in- 
law of Sindhia, under a grant, as he maintained from the 
Peshwa, and independent of Kolapur, the Raja assembled 
a considerable body of troops, and took forcible posses- 
sion of the disputed territory. The Bombay Government 
was disinclined to interfere, although Sindhia urgently 
remonstrated against the inconsistency of a system, which, 
while it debarred him from upholding by force of arms, 
the just rights of a near relation, permitted a petty prince 
to violate them with impunity. Emboldened by the for- 
bearance, the Raja nc.xt attacked the lands of a Zemindar, 
partly dependent on Satara, partly on the Bombay 
Presidency; and, being in the field at the head of six 
; thousand horse and foot, and a brigade of guns, levied 

contributions indiscriminately from the subjects of either 
*'■ state, plundered the villages and murdered the people. 

Troops were then ncces.«arily scnt.against him, tipon whose 
ai)proach he retired to Kolajuir, whither ho was followed 
by tho detachment. Their proximity recalled him -to a 
sense of his in.ability to rc.sj.st, and lie professed hi.s .snb- 
mis.sion to the will of the Company, lie w.vs accordingly 
compelled to re.sforo the districts he had seized from l>otIj 
Hindu Rao and Satara, to ]>ay a compensation for the 
damages inflicted by hi.s depredations, and to engage to 
' reduce hi.s military establishment to a scale con.sistcnt 

with a state of peace. A treaty was concluded with him 
to this effect ; but, after the first alarm had subsided, it.s 
etipulation.s were little regarded, and tho Raja continued 
to keep on fool a largo body of troops, who'io cxccs-'ca 
filled hi.s neighbours witb apprehension, and rendered it 
necessary to maintain a vigilant w.itch upon his jirocecd- 
inga At length they once more bccarno outrageons ; and, 
in the beginning of 1S27, a considerable Ixidy of trooi'-s' 
nil Sli.'fitr’j <li!. Ejmlir 
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under Colonel "Welsli was despatched from Belgam against BOOK. III. 
Kolapur, with the sanction of the supreme Government.' chap. v. 

The troops advanced again to Kolapur, and occupied the 

difierent forts in its ^dcinity. No resistance was offered ; 
and the Eaja, having once more professed submission, a 
revised treaty was concluded, by which he was prohibited 
from entertaining a force exceeding four hundred horse 
and eight hundred foot. Districts formerly granted to 
him were resumed. Lands seized by him were ordered to 
be given back, compensation for damage done to different 
districts was demanded, and territory was sequestrated 
until the amount was paid. British ganisons were 
stationed in the forts of Kolapur and Panala ; and the 
right of nominating the chief ministei-s was reserved.^ 

No molestation of any serious description was afterwards 
ex^ierienced from the conduct of the Eaja, although his 
occasional excesses rendered it expedient to keei) up the 
military control until his death and the succession of his 
son, a minor, \mder a regency approved of by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

To the north-west, disturbances broke out towards the 
end of 1824, in Cutch, which threatened to assume 
political importance, from the secret encouragement which 
the authors of them received from the Amirs -of Sindh, 
who, like the rest of the native princes, catching eagerly 
at the rumours of disaster suffered by the British Govern- 
ment, were prepared to take advantage of the verification 
of those reports. Some of the Jhareja chiefs, disaffected 
to the Eegency, and who had been banished for acts of 
insubordination and rapine, had sought refuge in Sindh, 
and finding that the British force in Cutch had been much 
reduced in numbers, they conceived the season propitious 
for the recovery of their forfeited lands, and the restoration 
of the deposed Eaja, Bharmal Ji, to power. "With the con- 
nivance of the Amirs, they assembled a body of about two 
thousand Mianis and Sindhis ; and, in the beginning of 

Be^inent, 49th N. I., eight Companies of the 'Wahajahnilt Light lufantiy, 4th 
and ‘ith Light Caralrj-, and Foot and Horse ArtUlciy. They ^verc joined by 
detachments, and a battering^train, from Poona. 

* Colonel Welsh has given an account of the expedition, and of the country, 
in his Reminiscences, U. 263. 

• J&efinitiYC treaty nrith the Baja of Kolapnr 15th of March, 1829, ratified by 
the Bombay Government 18tU of July, — ^Treaties with Kative Powers, 

Calcutta, 1645 , 
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• These different disturbances, however unimportant in BOOK HI. 
their results, unconnected in their origin, and unmeaning chap. v. 

in their objects, were not wholly unworthy of regard, as 

indications of the feelings entertained by considerable 
portions of the people in different parts of India towards 
their rulers. The necessity of an adequate military force 
to keep down the tendency of refractory chiefs and turbu- 
lent tribes to recur to habits of tumult and depredation, 
was clearly manifested by the disorders which ensued, 
wherever the regular troops were weakened or withdrawn, 
as they had been in various places by the exigencies of 
the war. This disposition was, however, to be expected, 
and must continue to be experienced, until the people of 
India become accustomed to acknowledge the supremacy 
of law over the sword, and the chiefs and people relinquish 
tbe.use of arms to the disciplined ba n ds of the Rovern- 
ment. The eager credulity with which the inhabitants of 
the British provinces received every rumour of discom- 
fiture and every tale of declining resources was a more 
alarming feature in the complexion of the times, and 
shewed how little sympathy united the subject and the 
sovereign, and the satisfaction with which the people 
were disposed to contemplate the downfall of their 
rulers. 

The ferment which was excited throughout the British 
territories, by the indistinct repoi’ts of the early mis- 
chances of the' war with Ava, were not confined within 
their limits, but extended to several of the native Courts, 
who had been brought \mder the protection, and at the 
same time funder the supremacy of the Government, by 
the results of the Piudari war. Although the Princes 
were freed from the extortion and insolence of military 
rapacity, the relations established with the British were 
found to be scarcely less irksome, and the prohibition of ; 
international warfare, the shield thrown over their depen- j 
dents against their tyranny or vindictiveness, and the j 
pecuniary tributes imposed upon them, -with the rigid 
punctuality with which payment was demanded, mortified j 
their extravagant notions of their own dignity and impor- j 
tance, and subjected them to frequent and serious embar- 
rassment. N'ot'withstanding they owed their security to 
the control exercised by British interposition, they -a-ere 
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collect nclhcreiils, ntul reiwir and strcngllicu the forlifica- BOOK ] 
tions of Bluirlpore. A respectable force was speedily citAr. 

assembled for this imrpose, and was about to move 

against the fortress, when the execution of the project 
was aiTcslcd by the caution of the Supreme Goveru- 
incnl. 

Embarrassed at this period by the coutimicd difiicultios 
and heavy disbm-sements of the war with Ava, and aware 
of the unfriendly feelhig with which its progress was 
watched by the native princes of hidia, the British Go- 
vernment was not unnalui-ally anxious to avoid a rupture, 
the consequences of which, in the case of nnj’ reverse, 
might endanger the stability of the British Indian empire- 
Influenced also by the spirit of the injunctions from 
home, which so decidedly deprecated interference with the 
internal affairs of the native lu-incipalitics, the Governor- 
Gcuci'al was averse to take part in the adjustment of the 
succession to Bhurtporc, and disallowed the existence of 
any obligation to uphold the claims of the minor Baja. 

Tlio grant of the honorary di-es.s, it was affirmed, was made 
wlhout the iircvious sanction of the supreme authoritj-, 
and without the i-cceipt of the preliminary infonnntion 
that had been required, with regard to the equity of such 
an acknowledgment. In the absence of any express stipu- 
lation to guarantee the succe.ssion, the complimentary re- 
cognition of tho 3’oung Baja did not impose upon the 
British Government the necessity of embroiling itself in 
tho quarrels of tho several competitor.s, or of taking up arms 
to compel the rulcrcfe facto to vacate tho throne in favour of 
the claimant whose title might be tho best, but who had 
been unable of himself to maintain bis right. It was 
observed, also, that Durjan Sal, in his correspondence with 
the Political Agent, had disavowed the intention of per- 
manently appropriating tho paramount authority, and liad 
only claimed the exorcise of tho regency, to which his 
relationship to tho Baja, his age and his poisulavity, ap- 
peared to give him reasonable pretensions. Should such 
bo tho case, tho Government would not comsider itself 
warranted in opposing the arrangement by force of arms. 
Although some of tho morabers of tho Council were of 
opinion that tho minor Baja was entitled to tho protection 
of tho British Government, and the majority considered 
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BOOK III. that iuterfereuce might become indispensable for the prc- 
CHAP. Y. servation of ti'anquillity in Hindustan, the sentiments of 

the Goveruor-Geueml so far prevailed, that it was resolved 

182G, {.Q countermand the military preparations which had^beeii 

set on foot, and to retract the hostile declarations which 
had been published. Sir David Ochterlony was accoi'dingly 
directed to remand the troops to their stations, to recall 
his proclamations, or to neutralise their effect by issuing 
others in a less menacing tone, and to adojjt no measure 
lilcely to commit the Government to any course of policy 
involving an appeal to arms. These orders were so far 
modified, that the Political Agent was subsequently autho- 
rised to use his discretion in keeping together a part of 
the force assembled at Agm and Slathura as a check upon 
any outrages that might be attempted on the frontier by 
the followers of Durjan Sal, 

The immediate consequences of the disapprobation of 
his proceedings expressed by the Government, were the 
resignation by Sir David Ochterlony of his political ap- 
pointments and, a few months afterwards, his death. He 
had attained an advanced age, being sixty-eight years old 
of which fifty had been passed in India, and ho bad latterly 
laboured under the natural infirmities of declining life; 
but it is not unlikely that tho mortification which ho ex- 
perienced on tliis occasion, and the disappointment of the, 
proud hope ho had cherished of seeing Bhurtporo fall 
before him, accelerated his decease. His eminent merits, 
tho long i)criod during which ho had filled tho highest 
military and political stations, tho amiablcncss of his 
temper, and tho disinterested generosity of his character, 
had endeared him to a numerous body of tho Euroj)can 
society and natives of Upper India ; and their respect for 
his memory was evinced by the erection of a monumental 
column in honour of him, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta ; nor was the Government backward in acktioa’- 
Icdging his worth’, although their somewhat harsh and 

> As by tlie fullo^rin^ General Order: — 

Fort Wjlliam, Tobtical Department, July, 2i, 1825. Tlic Hfn. the 
Oorcrnor-OcntTnl bn? learned >'1111 prent sorrow the of Mijor-Gcncrat 

IMvM Ochterlony, resident itt 5fa)wa and najpiitana. 'HiU niebncholy 
event pUcc on the mornin;? of the Kith Inst, ul Mcernt, whither he had 
pnvrecdt'd for the benefit of chan^ of «»r. On the eminent mllhnry sertlcc* 
t'f Major-General Sir DavM Ochterlony, It would Ixj fuperfluoiis to dilate; 
they hare been acknowledged In terms of tho highcM praJfS by lucces'tr** 
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poronipiory rcvoralion of hin measurer^ niul tlio results to BOOK 111. 
which his sense of xiiulcscrvcd coii.siirc imlircctly coiitri- cii.\p. v. 

huted, brought upon tlicm Icinponiiy ol)loqn\', both in 

India luul in England. Nevertheless, it i.s inipo.ssiblo not 
to admit the wisdom of their hc.silation to comilenanco 
thebaravd of precipitate hostilitic-s. The force assembled 
by Hir D.avid Ochlcrlony Avifh the mor;t commendable 
promi'liludo .and act ianty, however formidable, ava.s con- 
iV.ssc’dly inndetpude to overcome a prolonged and national re- 
.sistanco. His o.vpeelations of.smcco.ss, id though confidently 
cherished, were based upon his being able to anticipate 
the pi-opatalions of Durjan fsal, and to advance against 
lllmrti>oro before the fortifications .should be fully re- 
paiml, and a garrhson sufilcicnt to defend them .should bo 
collected. lie also calculated upon a division of feeling 
among the Jauts, and the co-opcir.tion of a .strong p.arty 
inimical to the usurpation. These were not impos.siblo 
contingencies ; but they were not certaintic.s. Armed men 
from all the neighbouring territorie.s, including those of 
the Company, were daily gathering rouml the banners of 
Durjan Sal. 'Ilic aclu.al condition of the ramparts was not 
very authcntic.ally hnown ; and whalovcr enmity to the 
usurper might be cntortaiiicd by a imrtion of the Jaut 
tribe, their national spirit, their pride in their former 
repulse of a British army, and their confidctico in the im- 
pregnability of Bhurtporc, were not unlikely to have com- 


(lovcmmciits ; tlicy n and snlittantla] rermrU from the 

lien. Indb Company; they h.av«' U*en rcciiijnUcd «rrrs5ions of 
ndmlmlion nnd npi’^aii'C ty the r-ritluli Rirllantmt : and they have Ueen 
honoured Mill* of the* r.pprohalum of tih SoTcrelpi,’ 

** the nr.mc of t'ir 1). Oditcrlony arc lU'ov nicd nmny of the proudest 
rccolk'ctlena of the Hcnpil Army; and ro ihc nnio«nof splendid arhlero- 
mentf, he added, l»y llic attainment of the hli:he>l I'onours of the Military 
Oi^cr of tlic Hath, the sin^^dnr felicity of <»jK‘jilni: to his c.illanl cnnipaniuns* 
an nm*«.s l«» lho«c tokens of royal f.tTonr which are Hie dcan'st ohjccls of a 
soldier’s ambition. The dijdoniailc QUallficatiors of Sir I). Ochlcrlony were 
not lc-^5 eonfpicuotis than ins raUUary talents. To an adminvbly vi;;orous 
Intellect and ettnsiimm.ate nddrets, he mnUtl the essential requisites of an 
Intimate knor,lcd;:c of llio n itivc charictcr, language, and manners. Tho 
confidence Athlch the Government reposed in an tndivMunl pifted with snch 
rare endownnents, was evinced by the hiph nnd rcsp^m.'^iblc situations v.-liicli he 
sncccssivcly filled, ami the dutic.s of which he dischnnfcJ with eminent ability 
and ndvaniapc to the TubVic lutcrots. As r.n csi^einl testimony id the iiiph 
respect in which the chnnsctrr and services of M.aJor*Gencnil Sir I>. Ochtcr- 
hiny arc held, and as a imbllc demonstration of fnnow for his demiss, the 
Governor-General in Council is pleased tn direct that minute puns to the 
number of si-'cly-cipht. corrcspondlnp with Ills age, be fired this evening at 
sunset, from the ramparts of rort-William.'* 
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bined all parties in sufficient strength to baffle an attack 
upon the fortress with means inferior to those by which 
it was- eventually reduced. The season was also far ad- 
vanced ; and had the siege been long protracted, it might 
have become impossible to keep the army in the field. To 
have failed in the attempt, and been again repulsed from 
the walls of BHurtporc, would have been attended in all 
probability with the most alarming results, and involvetl 
the British Government in war with ever^' state from the 
Punjab to Ava.‘ It •77as therefore the imperative duty of 
the Government to weigh deliberately the course to be 
pursued, and refrain from any hostile demonstrations 
against Bhurtpore, until every possible precaution had 
, been taken to ensure success. 

As long as the military^ preparations were in activity, 
the language of Durjan Sal was expressive of submission 
to the will of the British Government, and of his purpose 
to rest contented with tho office of Regent, "When they 
were suspended, he altered his tone, and assumed tho 
title of Raja ; asserting that his claims to tho principality 
rested not only on the preference of tho jieoplc, but tho 
avowed intention of Ranadhir Sing, the oldest son and 
successor of Runjit Sing, to adopt him — an arrangement 
‘ which gave him priority as the heir of the senior brother. 
While professing to leave the decision to tho Supremo 
Government, he was busily engaged in preparing to oppose 
an unfavourable award, and collecting troops and improv- 
ing the fortifications of Bhurtpore. The neighbouring 
Rajput and Jlahi-atta states secretly encouraged his pro- 
jects of resistance ; and they evidently looked to the 
approaching contest ns full of promise for their hopes of 
shaking off the Company’s supremacy. Fortunately there 
was no leader of renown — no chief of ability qualified to 
take advautage of these aspirations, and guide and concen- 
trate the energies of his countrymen. Durjan Sal was 
unequal to the crisis ; he was timid and undecided, indo- 
lent and dissolute : he had no reputation as a soldier ; and 
his adherents had little confidence in his conduct or 

* In a debate ol the India Home on the IDtIi of December, 1820, on the rote 
of Omnki t;) the nnnj' of iJhurtporc, U was observed by Sir J. Malcolm, that If 
the had failed, It woold In nil human probability have added to the cm- 

harmssments of the Ihirmesc War, that of hostilities with almost crerj- 
State of indU.— Asiatic 3Ionthly Journal) Jan., 1627. 
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courage. His younger brother, Madho Sing, who was BOOK III, 
more pojnilar with the soldiers, had separated from him, CHAr. v. 

and established himself in the fort of Deeg, whence he ^ — “ 

opened negociations with the British functionaries, with 
the -^dew of supplanting Durjan Sal in the Regency. The 
ferment, however, continued to increase ; the usurping 
chief added daily to bis strength, and it became obviously • 
necessary to take vigorous measures for the vindication of 
the British supremacy. 

The chief political authority at Delhi, vacant by the 
death of Sir David Ochterlony, had been conferred on Sir ■ 

Charles Metcalfe, who had been called from Hyderabad for 
that purpose. His presence at Calcutta suggested a re- 
consideration of the policy to be pursued wdth regard to 
the succession of Bhurtpore ; and the opinions which he 
expressed were decidedly favourable to an effective sup- • 
port of the minor Raja, as, although the principle of non- 
interference had been long and imiformly enjoined by the 
authorities in England, those in India were continually 
compelled to deviate from it; for, as the paramount 
power, it was at once their duty and their wisest policy 
to put down anarchy and misrule ; and, as the best pre- 
ventive of those evils, to'maintain legitimate succession : 
he therefore recommended that the minor Raja should be 
acknowledged, and Durjan Sal removed upon a suitable 
pro^^sion. These aiTaugements might be attempted in 
the first instance by negociation ; but, in the event of 
their failure, they should be speedily followed by the em- 
ployment of an adequate force to compel compliance. 

These recommendations were adopted by the Governor- 
General in Council. It was resolved to maintain the suc- 
cession of the rightful heir by exhortation and remon- 
strance and should those fail, by arms.’ Sir C. Metcalfe ; 
repaired to Delhi, to carry the resolutions of the Govern- 
ment into effect ; and as it was soon ax)parent that nego- • 
ciation was unavailing, the army, which had been assem- 
bled at Agra and Mathura for eventual operations against 
Bhurtpore, was put in motion under the direction of Lord 

' The discussions in the Supreme Government on the resolution finally 
adopted re;::arding the succession to Bhurtpore, are described in the Appendix' 
to the Political Peport of the Committee of the House of Commons, VI. No. 

20, Letter from B. Jones, Esq., taken from the Secret and Political 
ConsultotlonsL 
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BOOK III. CombermerR, the Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, v.hose 
CHAP. V. heacI-quarterswereatMathura,onthe5thofDecemberl825. 

The force.? vhich had been collected in the ■^'icinitj of 
the Ehurtporc frontier, con.sisted of two Regiments of 
European Cavah-j’, six of Native Cavalry and Skinner’s 
Irregular Horse, and of three Regiments of European and 
sixteen of Native Infantry, with strong detachments of 
Hor.se and Foot Artiller}- and Pioneers, and a Battering 
Ti-iiin of above a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance. Tlie 
force, consisting of about twenty-one thousand men of all 
aims, marched in two divisions ; one from Agra, com- 
manded by Major-General Ja.spcr Nicolls, C.B. ; the other 
from Iilathura, under the command of lilajor-General 
Thomas Reynell, C.B.' The force of the garrison was esti- 
mated at twenty thousand men ; chiefly Rajputs and 
Jauts, with some Afghans : but the greatest security of 
the fortress was iu the height, the thickness, and tough- 
ness of its walls, constructed of clay hardened in the sun, 
upon which the play of the most formidable batteries pro- 
duced comparatively little effect. In the former siege, a 
broad and deep ditch materially added to the strcngtli of 
the fortress ; but the besieged were deprived of this 
.som-cc of defence by the prompt and judicious ojiorations 
of the British Coramander-in-Chief. 

The two divisions of the army moved on the 7th and 
8th of December, and soon crossed the frontier. Before 
day-break on the lOlh, the Mathura division marched, iii 
a northerly direction, at some distance from the fort, and 
.screened from it by an interjacent forest, towards the 
north-west, which was understood to be the direction of 
an extensive piece of water, the Moti Jhil, subservient in 
peaceable times to the irrigation of the lands; but capable 
of filling the ditches of the fortress in the time of siege by 

* Tlic A;.’n; Division ccmpri»c(3 the first Drijjadc of Cuvalry, coinislinff of 
lG:h I^ncvrs, and the Cth, fetli.nnd 9tli ICegimtnts of Ktitivc 
Cavalry, and three of Infantry ; the third Bri;;ade,coini' 0 »cd of Jlis 

Maje^ y*s •Vjih loot and the Ilth anti 31»t N. I,; the second, of the 33rd, 3Glh, 
tnii 37ih K I.; nnd the sixth consMins of the I5th, and 3'illi 

lJe;:irnent.i X. I., v.llh tljrec iroop^ of Horse Artillery' and tlic rxf*crinjental 
Drl;;:iflc. The Slaihnra Diri«ion tvan formed of the 2nd iJricade of Cavalry, 
comj*ov;d of IH^ M ijc^tyV lUh Id^ht Dra;:ooni and the 3rd, 4lh,and lOth 
Itc;:injent5 of Native Cavalry', .'ind of tiirce Urlpadc.i of Jufantry', the Dt, •Ith, 
and 5th, cornio?cd .•'•verafly rif Din Jfuje^ty** Hlli Foot and 23rd and Wrd 
N. f. of the 32u'«, 4!<‘f nnd 5'fli N. I., and of the Cth, ISth and COlh Fegimcntt 
N. I., v. Jth llorio and Foot ArUncry. 
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sluices cut through the embankment within which the BOOK HI. 
waters were confined. To prevent the enemy from open- chap. v. 

ing channels through the bank, or to fill up any gaps that 

might have been made, a column was sent in advance,* 1826 . 
which successfully accomplished the duty entrusted to it. 

A small part}' of the enemy was driven ofif ; sluices, that 
had been recently opened, were effectually closed ; and 
arrangements were made for retaining possession of the 
post, which were undisturbed throughout the siege. Except 
in a few places of little depth or extent, the ditch con- 
tinued dry. 

The fortress, or rather fortified town, of Bhurtporc is 
sitaated in a tract of country generally level, hut diver- 
sified on the west by a range of barren rocks, and in other 
directions, by occasional eminences of inconsiderable ele- 
vation. The exterior defences, above five miles in cir- 
cumference, consisted of lofty and thick walls of dried 
clay, rising from the edge of a broad and deep ditch, 
flanked by thirty five tower-bastions, of a form and struc- 
ture scarcely obnoxious to breaching or enfilade, and 
strengthened by the outworks of nine gateways. Behind 
the walls, and towering high above them at their northern 
extremity, rose the bastions of the citadel, attaining an 
elevation of above a hundred feet, and commanding the 
town, the outer ramparts, and the adjacent plain. The 
citadel was defended by a ditch fifty yards broad and fifty- 
nine feet in dej^th, and filled with water. Immediately 
contiguous to the outer ditch, an open esplanade of irre- 
gular breadth, but in some places about seven hundred 
yards across, answered the uses of a glacis. It was encom- 
Xiassed through four-fifths of its circuit by a shallow 
forest of trees aud brushwood — a jireserve for wild beasts 
and various kinds of game. 

As the great extent of the fortifications of Bhurtpore 
precluded the possibility of a complete investment, and 
as it appeared likely that the most contenient point of 
attack would be found to bo on the north-east face of the 
fort, the first division took up its ground with its rig it 
resting on the reservoir, extending along the northern side 

> Consisting of detaclnncnts of His Jlajcsty’s 14tli, the 3rd N. I., two squad, 
rons of Dragoons, the 4th Light Cavalrj’t Tight wing of SUinnncr’s ilorse and 
a uoon of AxUllerj’, and two Companies of Sappers and Miners. 
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BOOK HI. of the fortress, on the outer edge of the ivood. The second 
CHAP. V. division, as it came up, formed on the left of the first, ' 

and fronted the eastern face. A detachment was posted 

1S2G. to the south, at the village of Mallye, which commanded a 
view of the works ; and infantry and cavalry posts were 
gradually established on the southern and western fiices, 
within easy communication and support ; and the escape 
of the garrison and the admission of reinforcements, were 
thus equally prevented. Attempts wei’e occasionally ■ 
made to break through ; but they were generally repulsed. 
The battering train". arrived in camp on the 13th of 
December. 

The repeated and careful recohuoissances of the en- 
gineers having satisfied the Commandei’-in-Chief, that the 
most eligible points of attack wore, a ravelin on the north- 
eastern face on the east of one of the pi-incipal gateways, 
the Jangina gate, and a bastion on the cast front connected 
with the ramparts by a narrow projection from which it 
received its designation of the long-necked bastion, it was 
determined that regular approaches should be made, in 
order to erect batteries against the parts selected. With ' 
this view, on the morning of the 23rd, two positions wore 
taken iq) in advance of the main body, and on the edge of the 
jungle nearest to the fort ; one by detachments from the 
first division, at a garden named after B.aldoo Sing ; tho 
other, by detachments from tho second division, at tho 
village of Kadam Kandy, about three quarters of a mile 
on the left of the garden. Ground was broken at these 
situations, under a heavy fire from tho fort, and desultory 
attacks of the enemy’s homo and foot. Guns were brought 
to bear upon tho latter ; and they were dispersed without 
much difficultyor injury to the working parties. Batteries 
were ci)usti'ucted at both positions, and opened on tho' 
24th at day-break. Their fire was briskly replied to by 
the fort, but by tho evening several of tho enemy’s guns 
were withdrawn from the outer works, being overmatched 
by the fire from the batteries. During the following days, 
tho advance of the trenches was diligently pursued, and 
other and more advanced batteries w’cro consti'ucted ; 
while those first formed wore brought nearer to tiie ditch. 
Tho whole mounted thirty-six mortars and forty-eight 
liieccs of heavy ordnance, and for several days kept up a 
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BOOK III, 35th 17.1., and the Light Company of the 37th N. I, -with 

CHAP. V. a hundred Gorkhas^ commanded by Lieut.-Colonel T. 

"Wilson, was to attempt the escalade of the north flank 

182S. , angle of the long-necked bastion ; and a reserve column 
attached to the left main division, consisting of the 
remaining Companies of the 36th and 37th Regiments 
21. 1., under Brigadier-General Adams, was appointed to 
menace the Agra Gate. The Cavalrj' and Horse Artillery 
were posted along the south and west faces of the fortress, 
to intercept such of the enemy as might endeavour to 
escape in that direction. 

As soon as the right column heard the order to advance, 
they rushed up the breach, and speedily gained its sum- 
mit. They were resolutely charged by the defenders ; 
but the baj’onet did its work and quickly cleared the 
bastion. The column then divided, part following the 
ramparts to the right, part to the left, driving the garrison 
before them from every post where they attempted to make 
a stand with immense slaughter. TJie right division was 
joined at the Jangina Gate, by Colonel Delamaino’s de- 
tachment, which bad successfully stormed ; but the whole 
party presently sufl’ered some loss from the explosion of 
a mine under the gateway. Captain Armstrong of the 
14th also was shot. They nevertheless inished forward 
along the ramparts, or descended into the town, and de- 
stroyed a number of the defenders, until they reached a 
bastion near the Kumbhir Gate on the western wall. 
Here they were met by the 59th, part of the left eolumn. 
The left division of the right attacking column cleared 
the ramparts between the two breaches, and destroyed a 
number of the enemy in the town, and at a bridge over 
the ditch of the citadel. The breach on the left was 
ascended without much opposition ; but when the column 
reached the summit, a fierce conflict ensued. General 
Edwards, commanding a subdivision of the column, and 
Captain Pitman of the 59th, and many of the men, fell 
under a heavy fire of matchlocks from an adjacent cavalier, 
wliich flanked their advance, until the enemy wore driven 
from it by the left division of the right column. They 
also suffered from guns pointed down the neck of the 
rampart : but upon these they resolutely rushed and 
carried them ; and then turning to the left, swcjd the 
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ramparts round tbe south until thej' joined tho party of. BOOK III. 
the right column at the Kumbhir Gate, encountering and cnAr. v. 

overcoming a resolute resistance at different points of 

their i-oute. On their waj’, the}' detached parties into the 
town, and opened the Agra Gate for the advance of General 
Adam’s reserve : and were accompanied by the supporting 
division of Colonel "Wilson, which, having clambered up 
the ruined ramparts at the re-entering angle, formed by 
tho projecting gorge of tho long-necked bastion, under a 
flanking fire from tho bastion on the right, descended into 
the body of the place, and moving along the town parallel 
.with the ramparts, encountered and destroyed several 
strong parties of the garrison. After passing the Mathura 
Gate, the division carried several bastions still occupied 
by the enem}’, and assisted in the complete clearance of 
the ramparts. The guns of the citadel bad inflicted some 
injury on the assailants during the storm, but ceased 
firing when the outer works and the town were occupied ; 
and in the afternoon the citadel surrendered. The enemy 
generally fought with resolution, and their artillerymen 
mostly fell by their guns. About eight thousand were 
slain. The total amount of killed and wounded was esti- 
mated at fourteen thousand men. The loss of the victors 
in the assault did not exceed six hundred.' As soon as 
the conflict commenced, strong bodies of Horse and Foot 
attempted to fly from the devoted fortress through the 
gates on the western face ; but they were intercepted by 
the cavalry, and many of them were killed or taken 
prisoners. Amongst the latter were Diujan Sal himself 
with his wife and two sons. Soon after the assault had 
taken place, he quitted Bhurtpore by the Kumbhir Gate, 
with about forty horsemen ; and after dispersing a small 
picquet of cavalry opposed to him, effected his retreat 
into the adjoining wood, where he remained for several 
hours. Issuing from the thicket, between three and four 
o’clock, he had succeeded in passing to the rear of the 8th 
Native Cavalry, when his party was observe'd and imme- 
diately pursued by the third troop under Lieut. Barbor. 

The fugitives were soon overtaken and secured without 

> Europeans and Katives killed, one hnndrcd and three, wounded four 
hnudred and sUtj’-sb:, missing- eleven. The officers killed arere, Brigadier- 
General Edivards, Captain Armstrong of His Majesty’s 14th, Captain Pitman 
of His Majesty’s 59th, and Captain Brown of the 3ist Kegiment N. I. 
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BOOK III. utmost ; and the tradition of the defeat iiad impressed 
CHAP. V. upon the natives, whether Prince or people, the conviction 

that Bhurtpore was the bulwark of the liberties of India, 

. 1820 . and destined to arrest the march of European triumph. 
The disappointment' of these expectations, at a moment 
when it had been widely rumoured that tho strength 
of the British Government was exhausted in a distant 
and disastrous warfare, diffused a sense of awe and 
apprehension amongst the native states, and tranquil- 
lised, at least for a season, the ferment which had for 
some time past disquieted Hindustan. It was now felt 
that resistance was hopeless, and that any opposition to 
the British power must end in the destruction of its 
adversary. 

The termination of the war with Ava, and the capture 
of Bhurtpore, relieving the Government from any imme- 
diate political duties, the Governor-General availed himself 
of the opportunity to visit tlio UpiJor Provinces, and re- 
animate by personal intercourse the amicable relations 
which subsisted with the native princes. Lord Amherst 
left Calcutta in the beginning of August, and arrived at 
Cawnporo on tho ICth of November, where all tho potty 
chiefs of Bundelkband waited upon him ; and ho was 
visited by tho IHng of Oudo. In return, the Govoi'nor- 
General repaired to Lucknow ; and an opportunity was 
afforded him of a confidential communication with the 
King with respect to tho management of his country. 
However well disposed towards his allies, and receiving 
the Governor-General with the mo.st cordial hospitality, 

' Ghazi ud din Hyder continued to deny tho necessity of 
any intei'position in his afl’airs ; appealing to tho flourish- 
ing appearance of his country in proof of tho success of 
his administration. In truth, with occasional exceptions, 
the lands were covered with cultivation, and tho i)eoplo aj)- 
peared to be contented. The assessment was light ; and 
the revenues were levied without difficulty, although tho 
system of farming them was adhered to, and tended to 
perpetuate extortion. The unfavourable accounts of tho 
condition of Oude had been much exaggerated.' and had 

* Evidence to the coiitrorr Is not vrantin;?. In Ifi24, n body of IrrcsnUr 
liorw, inarclilng from Sh.iliabad to I'crtabRcrli In OudCi could find no 5j)Ot cn 
uhleh tn encamp v.'lt!iout InJurj' to tlic crops ; and In the followin;? year, mo 
liavc (he concurrent reports of dlfTcrcnt oniccrs and travellers, that the vii- 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AT LUCKNOV. 

principally originated in the turbulent spirit -whicli pre- 
vailed upon the confines of tlie kingdom bordering oil the 
British districts, where a race of refractory landholders, 
Eajputs by tribe and soldiers by profession, considered it 
a disgrace to complj' peaceably with the demands of the 
state, and paid their revenue only to militaiy colleotoi'S. 
The belief that the evil was, in a great measure, of a 
limited extent^ and the strong objections of the king, had 
latterly induced the government to refmiii from urging 
suggestions of Reform ; and their forbearance had been 
requited by the opportune assistance of the hoarded trea- 
sures of Sadat Ali. At the end of 1825, a perpetual loan 
of a crore of rapees, a million storling, was made to the 
Company by the King of Oude, of which the interest, at 
5 per cent., was to be paid to members of his family, and 
in particular to his favomdte minister Aga Mir, whom he 
thus hoped to secure against the animosit}' of the heir 
apparent, with whom the minister and king had both 
been long at variance, although they had latterly, in ap- 
pearance at least, been reconciled. In the following year, 
a second loan, of half a milhon, was lent -for a period of 
two years. The interview with the Governor-General 
closed tlie intercourse with the King of Oude. He died 
in October, 1827. Ghazi ud din Hyder, although indolent 
and addicted to habits of intempei’ance, was not devoid 
of sagacity or judgment : he perfectly well understood 
the nature of his connexion with the British Government ; 
and in his correspondence with the Governor-General, had 
not unfrequently the advantage. He was an encourager 
of letters* and the arts ; was of a kind and conciliating 
disposition, and cultivated a friendly familiarity with the 
successive residents at his court. He was too much under 
the influence of self-interested advisers, his ministers, and 
his begums ; but his reign .was unstained by violence 
or cruelty ; and he afforded a not unfavom-able specimen 
of an Asiatic prince. He was succeeded by his eldest 

ages were populous: no complaints of o^'er*assessnient were heard; and the 
face of the countrj' was a perfect garden, equal to the best cultivated districts 
3n the Company’s territories. 

• A large work, the Heft Kulzmn, a dictionary of Arabic with a Persian 
Interpretation, in six folio volumes, was compiled and printed at his expense ; 
and copies were presented to the chief puhlic libraries in India and Europe. 
European artists of different professions were liberally maintained in hii 
service. 
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HOOK 111. son Solimnn .Tali, who took the title of Nnsir-ud-din 

laiAi'. V. Ifvdor. 

After passing some da^'s at Lucknow, the Governor- 

1627. General proceeded to Agra, where he arrived' early in 
.Tnnuaiy, 1S27 — and was there met by all the Chiefs of 
• lilalwn, and missions from the Mahratta princes, Holkar 
and Sindhia. The former was still a minor ; and the con- 
duct of the .state was vested in the ministers, under the 
control of the Resident, Mr. Wellesley, who, for many 
years, exercised with remarkable judgment and efBciency 
almost unbounded authority over the territoiy subject to 
Indore, and through his assistants, over the adjacent 
countries, whether subject to petty independent princes, 
or constituting districts belonging to Holkar and Sindhia, 
which had been i)laced under the management of British 
officers. For some time he was steadil}’’ seconded by the 
principal minister, Tantia J6g, one of the actors in the 
turbulent scenes that had iweceded hostilities in 1819, 
and who therefore well knew the value of the protection 
given to the immature years of his sovereign, by the pre- 
sence of a British Eesideut. He died in the beginning of 
May, 1826 ; but iiis deatli made no change in the relations 
which connected Mulbar Eao Holkar with his allies. The 
mission from Sindhia was headed by Hindu Eao, the 
brother of his favourite wife, Baiza Bai'. The Eaja him- 
self had been long sufiering from illness, and his early 
dissolution was expected. The representations of his 
minister's, suirported by the Resident, urging him to adopt 
a son and successor, as ho had no son of his own, were of 
no avail in overcoming his reluctance to a measure which 
was considered essential to perpetuate the existence of the 
Gwalior state. He declared, that he had no relations in 
whom he was interested, or among whom he could select 
an eligible object of adoption ; and he was satisfied to 
leave the future to the determination of the British Go- 
vernment, who might make whafever disposition they 
thought best. The real cause of his reluctance, however, 
was his attachment to Baiza Bfd, who had long exercised 
an imperious influence over his. mind, and to whom ho 
wished to bequeath the substantial authority of the state 
although the oppo.sitiou of the principal persons of liis 
court, and probably some misgivings of the result, deter- 
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him from declaring her his successor.' Dowlat Eao BOOK 111. 
dhin died in illarch, 1827. He had reigned thirty-three cii.u'. v. 

rs, during the hrst ten of ^Yhich he was virtual sove- 

'll of the greater part of Hindustan, holding in subjec- 
a Delhi and its titular monarch, the upper ^lart of the 
lb, and the larger portion of Bundclkhand and Maliva, 
ying tribute from the ininccs of Eajputana, dictating 
ms to his nominal superior, the Peshiva, and having at 
command a formidable force, not onlj' of the national 
1 , light cavalry, and a host of irregular foot, but of 
Ly disciplined battalions, and an imposing tmin of one 
idred and forty pieces of artillery directed by Euroiiean 
cers. His fatal quarrel with the British Government 
liliilatod his army, and transferred to his enemies all 
territories in Hindustan. The Piudari war may have 
rgested to him the possibility of recovering some of his 
t domains ; and the hope, concurring with his supposed 
tj- to the head of the Jlahrattas, seduced him into a 
iiporary deviation from the cautious line of policy which 
had till then pursued, and exposed him to a further 
uinutiou of his iiower. The penalty, however, was not 
lictcd, and, satisfied with his escape, Dowlat llao duvot- 
hiinsclf thenceforward to indolence and amusement, 

:1 indulged no longer in dreams of political importance. 

I seems also to have discarded all feelings of resentment 
linst those to whom he owed his humiliation, and to 
ve confided implicitly in the good will of the British 
ivornment, whoso represontitives were admitted to his 
niliarity, almost to his friendship.’ 

Shortly after the demise of Siudhia, a paper was pro- 
,ced, purporting to contain the expression of his last 
shes, agreeably to which an heir was to be adopted, but 
. indefinite regency was to be entrusted to Baiza Bai', 

L' whom the protection of the Company was solicited. 
iG document proved to bo supposititious, but it was ad- 

n conference ■svith the ResitlenMnUmated another nlthougli 
nitogellicr dissimilar motive. If a son were adopted by Jiini, tlie custom 
he MahnUtas required that the adoptive iiiothtT should be the senior oftbo 
s — wjio Avns not Baiza but llukina Bal ; and the latter was nutonously 
Qt for tlie ofiicc of Kcgent, wiiicii would liavc devolved on her astlte mother 
the minor Jlnja. Sutherland’s Sketches, 155. 

' Tlie report of the Kcsldent, Major Stewart, represents in so interesting a 
nner, tlie circumstance of Sindhia's decease, and with so just an apprccia- 
n of his character, that it is highly wortliy of pcms.iU, It is given in thq 
)pcn(lixiii, ' * . * * * • i ’ 
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JfOOK HI. mitted to be evidence of the Raja’s intentions; and the 
cii.M-. V. adoption of a son, and the regency of the Bai', -svere au- 

thorised under a general assurance of protection. Five 

1^27. l)oys remotelj' related to Sindhia, were brought to Gwalior 
from the Dekhin, of whom, Mukt Eao, a lad of eleven 
years of ago, the son of an obscure individual, descended 
from the common ancestor of the family, was selected, 
with the approbation of the Resident. He was forthwith 
affianced to the grand-daughter of Sindhia by Baiza Bai, 
and was placed upon the cushion of sovereignty, on the 
18th of June, 1827. At Sindhia’s death, the pension paid to 
him by the British Government, of four lakhs of rupees a 
year, ceased ; and, as this had furnished the principal 
fund for the regular pay of the contingent commanded by 
British officers, and constituting the only force in the 
ser^nce of Gwalior upon which dejjendence could be 
placed, it was necessary to provide other means of meet- 
ing the expence. After some negotiation, the Regent Bai, 
with an ulterior view to her own interests, consented to 
advance to the Company, a loan or deposit of eighty lakhs 
of rupees, the interest of which at five per cent, was to be 
applied to the payment of the contingent force. The ar- 
i-angement thus accomplished, involved the seeds of 
future dissension ; but the minority of the adopted suc- 
cessor, obviated their immediate development. 

From Agra, the Governor-General, after a visit to the 
young Raja of Bhurtpore, continued his journey to Delhi, 
where the envoys of the different Rajput states attended 
his durbar. "With the chief of these, especially Jaypur, 
complicated questions of policy had for some time sub- 
.sisted, arising out of the fluctuating and uncertain manner 
in which British interposition was exercised, the wish and 
at the same time the difiiculty of withdrawing from it. 
The solution of the problem continued equally to occupy 
the consideration of the succeeding administration ; and as 
the most important events which sprang from it,belong to a 
later date, an account of them maybe reserved for a future 
occasion. The interviews which took place with the fallen 
majesty of Delhi, were, upon this occasion, regulated with 
the most minute precision ; and the dignity of the Go- 
vernor-General was scrupulously asserted. The King, by 
the conce.ssions to which he yielded, indulged the hope of 
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procuring an addition to his pecuniary resources, on the BOOK JM. 
ground of the improved revenues of the assigned teri'ito- cirAP. v. 

ries. He was disappointed in his cxpcctaiions. The as- 

signment of any specified territory was denied ; and the 
limitation in the original paper, which was declared to he 
a paper of intentions, and not an}* engagement, by which 
it was proposed, that if the revenues admitted tlie Royal 
stipend should bo augmented to a lakh of rupees a month, 
fixed the amount of any futm-o augmentation ; but, what- 
ever conditions might have been thought to exist at an 
earlier period, they were su 2 )ei*seded by the ari-angcmcnts 
concluded in 1809, when a fixed mone}* grant was assigned 
without any reference to territorial revenue. His majesty 
was by no means satisfied with this decision, and appealed 
from it to the authorities in England, not wholly without 
success; as, although the existence of the engagement 
was disallowed, an accession to bis stipend was authorised, 
by which it was to be raised to the sura of fifteen lakhs a 
year ; the circumstances which induced his majesty to de- 
cline acceptance of the increase belong to a later period. 

After lear*ing Delhi, Lord Amhei*st repaired to Simla on 
the lower range of the Himalaya, now for the first time 
the temporary residence of the Governor-General of Bri- 
tish India. During his residence, friendly missions were 
interchanged with Ranjit Sing, whose career of conquest 
was for a time checked by the insurrection of his Afghan 
subjects on the west of the Indus, at the call of Syed 
Ahmed, a fanatical Jlohammedan. This man, originally a 
trooper in the service of Amir Khan, departed for Delhi, 
when the predatory force of that chief was disbanded, and 
there set up for a reformer of the faith of Islam, profes- 
sing to restore it to its original purity, and to divest it of 
aU idolatrous and superstitious innovations. lYholly illit- 
erate himself, he found men of learning to advocate his 
doctrines ; and he speedily obtained proselytes and fol- 
lowers. After a visit to Calcutta, and a pilgrimage to 
■ Mecca, which added to his reputed sanctity, Syed Ahmed 
returned by way of the former cit}*, to the Ujjper Pro- 
vinces, and, after some interval, appeared in the Punjab, 

• where, in December, 1620, he jiroclain.od a holy war 
. against the infidel Sikhs. That his cause .should- have 
found numerous adherents among the Afghans, who bzd 
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BOOK IH, boon coniiiellcrl to nn enforced Bulijcction to Sikh do- 
CIIA1-. V. minion wns to liavo l)eeii expected ; but lljc enterprise 

excited ft Blrong interest -among the iilohammcdans 

1827. tJiroiiglioiit India, and from every principal town vdicre 
they formed a portion of the population — from Delhi, 
Tfticknow, Surat, Ilyderabad, and oven from Madras and 
Calcutta, contributions of money and jewels were des- 
patched to liim ; and the j'oungcr and more adventurous 
marched to enlist rmder his banners. His forces were 
thus raised to between thirty thousand and forty thou- 
sand men ; but their undLsciplined and ill-organised fana- 
ticism was unequal to resist the more steady valour of 
the Sikh battalions, and tliey were defeated with great loss 
at Naushcra, near the Indus, by the army of Ranjit, under 
Budh Sing. The insurgents were for a time dispersed ; 
but they again collected, and, for several 3 ’cars, maintain- 
ed ft partial and desultory warfare. Quarrels among them- 
selves reduced their mimboi-s and impaired their strength ; 
and carl}' in 1831, Syed Ahmed was defeated and slain, in 
an action with a Sikh detachment commanded by the 
I)rince Shir Sing. His death put an end to the con- 
test.' 

During the residence of the Governor-General in the 
mountains, hostilities of a difl’ereut character, in which 
tho interests of India wore concerned, although remotely, 
broke out between Russia and Persia. The direct inter- 
course of the Court of Persia with tiie English Cabinet of 
St. James’s, was no longer recommended by anj' political 
advantage, and was foimd to bo productive of much incon- 
venience and embarrassment. It was therefore resolved 
to revert to tho former channel of communication — to 
discontinue the appointment of a Chorgd d’Affaires on the 
part of the Crown — and to despatch an envoy to Tehran 
in the nauic of the East India Company. Upon the first 
proposal of this ari'angcment to the king, Futteh Ali Shah , 
• treated it as an indignity offered to his person, and refused 
to admit an envoy from the Indian Government. Being 
assured, however, that in that case no British representa- 
. tive would be appointed to his Court, and unwilling to 
lose the support of a British officer in the impending rup- 

' Prlnscp's Life of Kiinjecl Sing, 146. jrGregor*a Ilistorj* of the Sihhi 
1. 196. 
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t'.iro wit!) ]!!:'.’:i.\ — iin])')rt)ii)C'il als) hy tlio roprc- ItOOK 11! 

‘■ciitntii'!)-. of liii chlo '-t poll, Abl'.Ti MiiTA — ho vichicd, ciiac. v. 
.’.ftcr po:i:o di.lay, a n hic'ajil aoiniic“:cc'!ii.’o, ntid coiiponlcil •' ' ' 
to sDiil ail nyoiil to llnml'.iy to cojidiii'l Iho iiiiw io!) to his 
capital. Lieut .-Colonel Mac.lon."il<l, who liail hccu .appoinl- 
(1 envoy .■-itico 1S»1. inul hml hceii dirccfcil (o aw.uit. the 


is-uoof llie iio;-i.viatio:i .i! Honih.iy, jirocccdcd .accordingly, 
and joined the c.iinp of the Shah .at Ah.ar in Seploinbcr, 
He f.iunii tile IVr-i.an*. I ngaged in h- •s'ilitie.i witli 
Uii'.f-ia, :i!id el.iiniiti:: tli.it jutunii.ny .a> >-i‘.!.uire to which 
they coii'-idercil thcni'.elve.; ri. titled hy th" Definitive 
Tre.ity c.e.icle.dcd .nt Tehran in isl.J in the e.ve;il of an 
nnjifovoked .aftaeh nj-on IVi.'fi.i hy a ]hiro|K?an power.* 
Adinis-ion of the justice of the chain) dej'ende.l np.')n the 
detennination of the ijne-tion — W’iio in the pro'wnt in- 
st.ancc awe: tlic ag.rress.ir ? 


Ui'.ni tile lernniiatien of the prcccdi))!: war with llus.sin, 
a honndary line hv'twee!) the two cotnitrie.a Iiad been laid 
down in a gener.i! .and vague manner; atid its jirecir'j 
direction was left to he adjusted hy romnii.ssioncr.s ap- 
pointed on cither side. In the course of the adjnatincnt, 
many difforenecs .and delays are.se. whicii w.. rc :vci['rocally 
imputed to inteJitional oie-t ructions, .and v.’oro llie topics 
of mutual iit-will aial rcciimination. Tm c.ahinet of St. 
Pclcrshurg ptulin.aci.uisly ohjcctcd to the only arnaiigc- 
meiit. hy which a settlement of the dispute was fe.asihlo — 
the arbitration of Hiatish oflicer.s ; and Iho fi-onticr re- 
mained in consequence uiidetennineii. Tlic trihe.s situated 
in the disjuitcil tiacl.s, .subject to no recognised conli'o), 
transferred their allegiance at, tlieir pic.astne to either of 
Iho p.artie;-, and weiat the c.ar.sc of frequent annoyai'co to 
both. Their chiefs were also encouraged, when they had 


* Thi><:h ArtirU-rf llic Trf-'.tvf.f Tclir.nn.ran thus:—** Ul.avlnffl ten nzrcctl 
Artldo Inihc rrr'lTV.inArj- TreMy cr-nclw«W0 l<ct''rcn tl»r !dl'U t-^'nlrnciin:; 
T*oncrr, ShnI In r.n*.' cf any Kurrj-cjxn lnv.n»llrifr rri^la, ’.ho 

I’cnbn (Tfivt rnmni* irrinlrc* Ihc avxl.vanrc r*f ihc Omciinncnt, tlio 

(•^orenior-Orrir'r.il of InJia, i>n the part *f Orr.it llnluln, comply with 
tlic n!‘?t fifths IVrj’.nn f/ovemtnent. hy j'nnhn;: from InJhi ihc forxTrcqnirC'J, 
with fifllccrF, ttTnfT.nriitlmi. ar.«l w.trlil.f ftnrct ; or. In llm rhcfcof, llic KmiKsh 
Government 5liall pay «n nnnnal ytiNhU*. the ainonnt of uMch l-c rc;cti- 
Iatc<! in a tKTlnUivc Treaty to l-c conchtdctl I'ctwccn tire hl^rh conlr.n tln;c 
panics; it i’» hcrcliy provi«!pt!, tlrat the atnonnt <if tt'c f.iM 5ub.<My.«hih Ic 
two hnmlrcft tlmnsantl tmuatn nnminlly. It U farther a^rcc’l, tlrai the 5nUl 
§nl)'ijy ‘hall not I< p.aiil. In ca*c the war with snth Knn’T-e.'m nation jltall have 
been pnutnced by an nr'.:rt^<lon on the part of rer?f.d/‘ — Trc.atics pi’nVtl by 
onlcr of the House of Conimen*, lilli March, 1S39. 
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BOOK III. incurred the displeasure of the -officers of one state, to 
CHAP. V. .seek an asylum -vvithin the limits of the other, and were 
protected against the consequences of their contumacy. 

1827. It -were difficult to decide which was most to blame. 
Apparently neither was actuated hy a sincere desire to 
conclude a definiti^'e settlement. Abbas Mirza, the eldest 
son and acknowledged successor of Futteh Ali Shah, who 
governed the frontier provinces of Azerbijan, relinquished 
with great reluctance any portion of his country, and 
trusted to the occun-ence of some favourable opportunity 
for recovering the territory which the preceding war had 
wrested from Persia ; while the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, 
steadily pursuing its system of progressive encroachment, 
silently countenanced the dilatory proceedings of its com- 
missioners in determining the boundary question. It had 
gone farther, and had occupied a strip of land on the 
north-west of the Gokcha Lake belonging, by its own 
admission to Persia — in retaliation, it was affirmed, of 
the Persian appropriation of a tract between the Ohudao 
and Kapanek rivers, which, by the treaty of Gulistan, had 
been expressly assigned to Russia. The latter power, 
how’ever, proposed to exchange the disputed districts ; 
but the transfer was objected to by Abbas Mirza, on the 
ground that the command of the Gokcha Lake, would 
facilitate any attack of the Russians on Erivan, a strong 
fortress, held by a chief who acknowledged allegiance to 
Persia, and had alw-ays been the unrelenting enemy of the 
Russians. Whilst the subject was under discussion, the 
Russians extended their posts to the south of the lake, 
and took possession of the whole of its circuit, refusing to 
withdraw their troops without the orders of the Emperor. 
Abbas Mirza w-as, in consequence, ordered to the frontier 
with a military force ; and the division of his army crossed 
the boundary, and forcibly dislodged the Russian posts 
from the borders of the Gokcha Lake. The appearance 
of a Persian army was the signal for a general rising of the 
tribes of Karabagh, Shirwan, and Daghistan, who were 
unwilling subjects of Russia ; and they joined the prince 
in great numbers. General Yermoloff, the Governor of 
Georgia, unprepared for the aggression, was too weak to 
repel it. The negotiations which had been pending, had 
been, nevertheless, uninterrupted ; and Prince Menzikoff 
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BOOK HI. iiuder tho Eiissian dominion, indicated the extreme un- 
cuAP. V. populai’ity. Notwithstanding the impending danger, the 

Shah was with difficulty prevailed uiDon to part with any 

1827. of his hoarded treasures in order to provide the pecuniary 
indemnification. The Russians, at first, demanded fifteen 
Crores of Tomans, but after a time, reduced the . sum to 
eight, of which six and a half were to be paid foithwitli : 
but the king obstinately refused to advance more than 
six ; ‘ and hostilities wei-e on the point of being renewed. 
Arrangements were, however, devised for supplying the 
deficiency ; one of which was the payment of two hundred 
thousand Tomans by the Indian Government, as an 
equivalent for the final abrogation of the articles of the 
Treaty of Tehran, which i^rovided for a conditional sub- 
sidy This impediment being surmounted, a treaty of 
peace was concluded on the 23rd of February, 1828, at 
Turknianchai, by which the Khanats of Erivan and 
Nakchivan, with the fortress of Abbasabad, were ceded 
to Russia ; . and a frontier line, generally following the 
course of the Aras to the Caspian Sea, was established. 
Besides this loss of ten-itory, the result of the war was 
the complete prostration of Persia before the power of 
Russia, and the loss of that influence which the British 
Mission had hitherto enjoyed. The subservience of Persia 
to Russia is, however, but the concession of weakness to 
force ; and inspires in the minds of the natives of Persia 
no other sentiments than those of resentment and ani- 
mosity. Tlie decline of British influence is no subject of 
regret in a political point of view ; for the alliance of so 
feeble a state could never have added to the security of 
India, and might have been the cause of embarrassment 
to Great Britain. The chief author of this last and fatal 
struggle with Persia, Abbas Mirza, died at the end of 
1833. The support of Russia, and concurrence of England, 
secured the acknowledgment of his son, Mohammed Mirza, 

’ These are the snms specified in the public ilespatclies ; but tlie crore must 
Imve a very different value from that attaclicd to it in India, vlierc oenows 
ten miliions, A toman !s equal to about twcnty-four-sliilling.s, ivhich v'oum 
make the Hussinn claim, therefore, equivalent to above a hundred ana tih> 
millions sterling; an impossible sum: and, in fact, their first demand ^ssiatea 
in English money by tho authority referred to, at ^4,150,000; Ihesnmpai 
will have been little more than two millions. _ 

2 The articles were cancelled by agreement with Abbas Mirza, 
the Shah. 3Iarch, 1828. — Treaties printed by order of the House of Commons, 
nth March, 1839. 
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lipir anji.iront, wul lii*; cwultial hticccssion to the DOOK III. 
rone ciiav. v. 

The f tovenior-dcner.il qiiiltcil the hilK nl tin; tiul of 

iiio, n’.i'l rcliinuNl in Oeiol)cr !<• Cxlcntta ; v.Iutu the 
ujaiiulor of his residence in l’.i'nf:.il was orcui>icd in 
rrvinfr forward (he Jne.v.nrcs Uial had luvn loiij; in pro- 
vs- for the anudioration of (lie internrd r.dniinii-lration 
(lie iVilis’i provinces. 'J’lie .-iior! diiraiion of In',-. ;;o- 
^rninent, and the ahsorhin;; inlere.d of the war with 
va, liad nnavoidably interfered with tine iittontion to 
itcntnl iniprovenicnl ; tint it Ind imt, beon overlooked : 
nl the n’veral IVosidencir;: liad been dilif;ently enp’nijed, 

1 projiorlion to their o]iporiunitie!., in jirovidiiift for a 
sriety of iniporlanl objects. In Itcrqtal, the attention of 
lie goverunient was mainly taken nji liy a laboridiiK rovi- 
ion of past proceedings, or in devising plan.s for the 
rtnre. whicli were brought into fall effect, nnder the 
uccccding ndminisfration. We have already had cccn- 
ion to notice the former, in adverting to the. despatch of 
!>e Bengal Goveniment of rehruary, isilT, in rcjdy to (lie 
evcral communications received fnnn tho Court of Di- 
ecions between that dale and IbbI, on the. .subject of the 
udicial InslilntioiiH of the Prc.sidoncy of bcngal. In 
his letter, the measnre.s sngge.stcd by the Court, in ISM, 
or the remedy of the <K feet,s in the judicial system, in 
he three hranche.s, civil, criminal, and police, so .strongly 
ommcnled upon in tho Tifth Keport of the Commilloc 
if the llonso of Commona in ISlil, were taken into care- 
iil considemtion, after a reference to all the jirincipal 
udicial and revenue local authoritie.a. The remedial ar- 
•juigcinont-s recommended by the Court, re.solvcd Ihcm- 
fclvcs into tlirco hoad.s; — 1. Tho extended cmjdo^'mcnl, 
u the dislrihution of civil justice, of native agency, and 
.‘.specially in tho form of Panchayat-s, and of individuals 
[lo.s-se.ssing authority or inlhicnce, a.s the headmen of vil- 
lages, opulent landowners, and tlic like. 2. Tlic limila- 
lion of ajipcaks, simplification of proce.'js, reduction of 
expcn.so, and c.stablishmcnl of a now court of Suddor 
Diwani Adaulut : and, 3. The transfer from the judicial 
to the rovenne nuthoritic.s, of claims regarding land, dis- 
putes conccniing houndaric.s, and tho interchange of 
written engagements between the landowners and tho 
ryots. 
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ROOK in. 11)0 jiasl. nniingcmcnt.H in the Bcvcnil departments of the 
V. Jiifliciiil Admiiimtnition, c.sjiecmlly witli a vicn- to fihev.- 

Ilmt no uvil had arisen from the reduction of the provin- 

IS.r. cini or '/AUn coiirl.s, Huporintended by the Comjiany.s 
ficr.-anls, and tliat the greatest benefits liad resulted from 
tlie c.'itcndcd activit}’ of tho District Native Judges. In 
order, liowcvcr, to provide for the more ready access of 
tho iicoplo to llie .superior Courts, and to train up a body 
of judicial fiorvanls for the higher departments, au-xilinry 
courts rvero instituted under European assistant judges, 
with full civil and criminal iioiver.s, but with certain limi- 
tations a.s to local jurisdiction ; ' and, shortly aftenvards, 
courts were cstabli-shcd with tho same pov.-ers and limita- 
tions under natir'c judges,- to whom both a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction was intrusted over all persons within 
the districts placed under their authority, c.^ccjit Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. A regulation was also enacted in tho 
.same ycar^ for the gradual introduction of trial by jury 
into the criminal judicature of tho territories subject to 
tho Presidency of Fort St. Geoigo. The juries wore to be 
summoned at tho gaol-deliveries of the courts of circuit 
at tho discretion of tho judges. They a'orc to bo chosen 
from among rospoctablo inhabitants of tho district, whe- 
ther Jlohammcdans or Hindus, with certain specified ex- 
emptions agreeably to lists to be i)roparecl by the officeis 
of the court. A jury was to be composed for each trial of 
not fewer than eight, nor more than twelve members, the 
agreement of two-thirds of tho number was essential to 
the verdict ; a pecuniary allowance of one rupee a day 
was g.iautcd to each juror while in attendance on the 
court. At Jladras, however, ns well as in Calcutta, where 
a similar measure was subequcntly adopted, service on 

• Kcgnlalion I. XT. 1827. They ^vcrc appointed at first in the districts 
forming tlic Jurisdiction of the Zilln Courts of Cannrn, Malabar, Cnddapa. 
Madura, Salem, and Masnllpatnin. ’NYliUc proposing the arrangement, Sir T. 
Munro remarks, “It is not more courts that arc wanted for the protection of 
the rj'Ots from exaction, and of the inhabitants in general from tlieft and 
robbery, but more systematic experience, and consequently more aptUnde 
among oiirlocal ofTicers, both Native and L'uropcaii, for tlie discharge of their 
several duties.” — .Minute of the rrcsldenl, 30lh Jan., 1627. — Hcport, Comm. 
Judicial, App, 233. 

5 Tliey were empowered subsequently to decide civil suits to the extent of 
five thousand nipccs. Section V. of ItcguhUion I. 1627, whicli affixed that . 
limit for the auxiliary court being equally applicable to the native court, by 
Ilcgulntlon VJI. 1827, Seel. V. Criminal Judicature* was assigned to the 
native judges by ncgulation VIII. of the same year, 

3 Kcgulation X. 1827. 
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juries vras felt by tbe natives to be a grievance, ratber BOOK III. 
than a privilege ; and in neither presidency has it ever cuap. v. 
been fully carried into operation.' ‘ — 

The progi'ess of improvement in the civil administration 
of iladras, which had derived its chief impulse from the 
active and able superintendence of Sir Thomas Munro, 
was interrupted by his death. It had been his wish to 
have resigned his office at an earlier period, when the 
commencement of the war with Ava imposed upon him 
the duty of remaining at his post. During the war, he 
was indefatigable in promoting the objects of the expedi- 
tion, and in fuimishing men and supplies from Madras for 
the prosecution of hostilities. As soon as peace was re- 
stored, he renewed the expression of his earnest desire to 
be relieved, and anxiously solicited the appointment of a 
successor. A delay of a twelvemonth intervened between 
his resignation and the selection of the Hon. J. Lushing- 
ton to take his place ; and in the interval, an attack of 
Cholera disappointed his hopes of enjoying in his native 
land the retrospect of a long and honourable career of 
public duty. He died at Putecondah, in the Ceded dis- 
tricts, on the 6th of July, 1827. Of the many servants of 
the East India Company who have risen to merited dis- 
tinction, none more richly deserved the honours with 
which his service had been rewarded, and the esteem 
which had accompanied him through life, or the universal 
soiTow which lamented his decease.^ 

Still greater activity was exhibited in the task of legis- 
lation at Bombay under the direction of the Governor, 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and, in the course of 
1827, a series of regulations was promulgated, constitut- 
ing a complete code of the enactments of the Govern- 
ment, under the several heads of Civil and Criminal Law, 

Police, Revenue and Miscellaneous subjects. These regu- 
lations superseded all previous enactments. They were 

’ ** With regard to the introduction of native juries, the Court of Directoi-s 
have approved of the hesitation of this Government to adopt the measure, and 
of the suspension of the Regulation passed for the purpose of introducing it.” — 

Minute hy the Governor of Madras, Sept. 1830. — Report Comm. House of 
Commons, General Appendix HI. p. 264. — ^Regulations I. to XXIX. 1827. 

- Tlie General Orders of the Madras Government, the resolutions of a 
numerous meeting of the European and Native community, and the resolutions 
of the Court of Directors bear concurrent testimony to the worth of his 
private and public character.— Life of Sir T. Munro, ii. p. 207. 

TOL. in. M 
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book Til. based/ as far-as was practicable, upon native institution^, 
cHAr. v. and large , powers were assigned To native functionaries.’ 

; — The 023eration of these regulations was at -once extended 

182 r. to the Company’s possessions in the Dekhin and Kandesh,- 
and subsequently to the southern Mahratta country, in 
which the regiilations of the Government had not isre- 
viously been current. Of the merits of the code, we 
have authentic testimon}', after three years’ experience, 
shewing, that, while it was intelligible to the peo 2 )le, it 
was well adapted to their habits and condition, and ad- 
mitted them to a full share of every, branch of the admin- 
istration of the country.’’ 

The immense expenditure of the war with Ava had 
seriously deranged the financial prosperity of British India, 
and compelled the Government to have recourse to exten- 
sive loans in aid of the ordinary resources. A loan .of 
about nine crores, or nine millions Sterling, at five per 
cent, per annum, was raised in 1823-4; and another of 
above ten millions, at the same rate, in 1825-G : a loan of 
four percent, was opened in lS26-(3 : but a largo ijortion 
of it was absorbed by the five per cent, loan of the fol- 
lowing year. About two crores and a half wore drawn 
from the treasury at Lucknow, and a number of native 
chiefs and bankers wore also induced at the same time to 
lend considerable sums to the state, afibrding a satisfac- 
tory proof of their confidence in tho stability of the 
Government.^ A largo portion of these loans was applied 
to dischaige other outstanding debts ; but the general 
result was a considerable augmentation of the 2 ^uWic 
burthens ; and an excess of charge exceeding one million 

* Native commi.^sloncra might he nppointcil In rach Zilln for tliO' trlAl of 
civil causes to tlic extent of five thonsanil rupees.— Ilcgnlatlon H. I827» cliap. 

IV. This limitation was abolished by ncgulatlon I. IB30; and tlic jurt'dlc* 
tion of native commissioners was extended to the decision of original suits of 
wliatcver amount, wltli certain exceptions. The native collectors of districts, 
and tlie iicad*meii of villages, were ciitnistcd with ehurgc of tho police under 
the authority of the mngi.slratc. Regulation XII. ch. I. V, and VI., and mnd*- 
tcrial powers, Including infliction of punishment under specified limitations 
were conferred upon landholders, Regulation XV. TIio duties of native col- 
lectors, and of hereditary village olficcrs, inclusive of accountants, were 
defined in Regulation XVI. 

^ Regulations XXIV, 1827. 

5 Minute by Sir John ^lalcolm, 'Governor 'Of Rombay, 1st. Nor. 1530.— 
Report Comm. Ilonsc of Commons, Judicial Appendix, 447. 

♦ i'or Instance, tho Ibja of Nngiiorc advanced five lakhs, thcRajacf Renares 
two, tho Ihankcrs, Lukshmichiind and .Mnniram, nine and n half. Ewn the 
Ex-peshwa was prevailed on to refund jairt of tho savings from hLs pens. on, 
and Rajl Rao assisted his depojers avltli several lakhs of rupees. 
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■sterling, in addition to ilio territorial expenses defrayed in BOOK HI. 
England, -K-hicli, in the year 1 827-8, exceeded two millions.’ cnir. v. 

Thc-financial prospects of the country were consequently 

of a most alarming complexion, and demanded the most 1827. 
careful scrutiny, •with a view to the hotter adjustment of 
the expenses to the resources of British India. 

The expected consolidation of the ecclesiastical csta- 
hlislunent was interrupted by the premature loss of two 
prelates in succession, who had followed Dr. Middleton in 
the see of CalctitLa. The first of them, Reginald Heber, 
brought with him an enquiring mind, a highly cultivated 
mtellect, and a benevolent spirit, which were fitted to 
exercise the most beneficial influence over the Christian 
community. He arrived in Calcutta in October, 1623, and 
in June of thc following year proceeded on his visitation 
of the stations in the Upper Provinces, and travelled 
across Central India to Bombay, visiting Ceylon on his 
way to Bengal, whither he returned in October, 1825. In 
the beginning of 182G, he visited the Madras provinces ; 
and, in the hottest period of the year, repaired to Tanjorc 
and Trichinopoly : at which .latter station, on the 3rd of 
April apparently from the cfiects of exposure to the 
climate acting upon an excitable temperament, he termi- 
nated his blameless and useful career." He was succeeded 

' The TcrcH’ucs of India In the year l$27*S nmoanted to i,‘22.?G3,0W, the 
charsres to iMrinja rarrlas receipt of £iS9,0C0i tut the interest 

cf the pahlic UcM amounted to and ccn.^equcntly there vrasalocal 

.dcf.dt of £1, 029, 000. — East India Acconnts, May, I?33. From the same 
do^ments and others printed liy titc Comraittecs of both Houses, ISS-O-lSSi, 
tre arc enabled to mohe a comparison betnreen the Cnrmclal circumstances of 
and 1S27-B : there arc seme di5crcrandcs I'ctwcen the different state- 
xicats, bat the difference la not considerable. 


1S22-3 

ncvcnucs. 

£23.118,000 

Charges. 

£15,400,000 

Surplns. 

£4,712,000 

1827 *S 

22,503,020 

21,974,000 

859 000 

Debt,'. 

Principal, 

Interest. 

Increase. 

1822-3 

£*29,358,000 

762,000 

Prin. £10,218,000 

1S27-8 

39,000,000 

1,918,000 

Int. 150,000 


,» The increased rate of charge ’uus partly owing to the war ; haTing risen in 

1 B 25 -G, to more than twenty-two mUlions, of whicli in that year the increase 
of the mllitar}’ charges amounted to £1,500,1)00; in the preceding year it was 
ranch tlie same, or £1 ,240,000. There had been, howercr, a considerable and 
progressive growth of the ciril charges also. 

s'^Cishep Heber lias left an imperishable record of his powers of observation 
- lathe journal of his travels, published posthamouslr. Although disfigured 

by some nnlniportant and venial mistakes, and some erroneous appreciation 
cf existing institutions, the journal presents upon the whole a faitlifiil, and at 
the same time, a lively picture of the condition of the country* and the 
manners of the people. 
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ifij iii.sronr of British India. 

lUiOIC HI. in nil.* non of Cnlciittn by Dr. James, to whom a alill more 
niAi’. V. confmeird Icmi of opiscojjal actinty was granted, or from 
January, 18~3 io July, 1828 ; and his successor, Dr. 

1827, 'I’tirner, was not permitted a much more prolonged c.xer- 
ci.HO of his sacred functions. Arriving in India in October, 
]82,n, ho ended Iiis dnj-a there in tho middle of July, 1830. 
TJio aliorlncss of tho periods during which these prelates 
])rcsidcd over tho church of India, precluded thorn from 
tho opiiorlunity of oficcting any material development of 
its organisation ; but their concurrent cfTorts tended to 
raise its character, and c.vtcnd its influence, and to give 
encouragement and animation to tho extension of tho 
teaching of Chrislianit}-. 

Tiio difl'usion of education among tho natives of India 
was also diligently fostered by tho judicious cncouragcmont 
which it received from Earl Amherst’s administration. 
Collegiate institutions were founded at Agra and at Delhi, 
and schools established in various provincial towns, upon 
the principles which had hitherto prevailed ; the improved 
cultivation of those .studies which avero held in estimation 
by tho i)ooplo, by grafting upon them tho accuracy of 
European infonnation ; and tho extended cultivation of 
tho English languago wherever circumstances wore pro- 
pitious to its acquirement: very oxtrnordinaiy progress 
was made in this branch of study.' 

Among the minor objects which engaged tho interest of 
tho Government of Bengal, was the equipment of a vessel 
to verify the reported locality of tho wreck of the celebrated 
navigator La Perouse, no vestiges of whoso disappearance 
had yet been discovered. Capt. Dillon, commanding a 
country merchant vessel, trading botweon South America 
and Bengal, camo ujion a small island in tho Pacific Ocean, 
from which ho obtained various articles that attested the 
former presonco of some French ship ; of tho wreck of 
which, on the coral reefs surrounding the island, traditions 


' Tlic pupils of tlio Vidynlayn, or tho Institntlon fonndcJ by tho 
nimlus of Calcutta, vcrc made famUlar with the best authors In the English 
language, and acquired n critical knowledge of their merits. They 
tliOTOuphly instructed in the leading facts of history and geography, and in the 
elements of plivsical science. Some of them made a considerable advance in 
mathematics. That some of them possessed also tho power of cxprcssiog 
tho results of their studies In correct, idiomatic, and even eloquent, Engnsn» 
was evinced in several periodical publications. See also a rolume of Enghsn 
poems by Kali Prasad Chose. 
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HISTOnr or. BEITISH INDIA;. 
CHAPTEE-VI; . 

Lord W.Bentinch appointed; — Prior to his arrival, Mr 
W. B. Bayley, Governor-General. First Measures of 
Lord W. BentincL — -Economical- Beform. — Reduction 
of Military Alloivanees, or Half-Batta Retrenchment . — 
Great unpopularity of the Reduction. — Memorials 
against it referred to’the Court of Directors. — Orders to 
, maintain it. — Appointment of Committees of Finance. — 
Reductions effected. — Improvement of Sources of Revenue ' 
— Attempt to limit the Production of Malwa Opium . — 

■ Treaties voith Native Princes. — Evils and Insufficiency of 

the Plan. — Abandoned. Opium Passes granted. — 

Successful. — Investigation of' Rent-free Tenures. — 
— Origin of Exemptions. — Recognised by the British 
Government. — Regulations for investigating Invalid 
Titles . — Appointment of Special Commissioners. — Peti- 
tion against the Enactment. — Change of System in 
uniting Judicial and Revenue Functions . — Appointment : 
of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit', — Advan- 
tages of Simplification, — Effects of the Plan, — its 
Failure. — Alterations in CivilJustice . — Extended Em- 
ployment of Native Judges. — Second Court of Appeal 
appointed, and Deputation of Revenue Board at Mlah— 
dbad. — Abolition of Suttee, — previous Measures of the 
Government to restrain the Practice, — their Insufficiency, 
— Civil and Military Officers consulted by Governor- 
General , — Difference of Opinion, — Arguments against: 
Abolition, — those in favour of it, — Resolution of the 
Governor-General to prohibit Suttees, — Regulation to that 
effect, — no Resistance offered, — prohibited at Madras and 
Bombay. — Petition of Eindus of Bengal against the- 
Regulation, — Counter Petition, — Appeal to the King in 
Council, — read before the Privy Council, — Appeal dis- 
missed, — prohibited by some of the Native States. — 
Enactments securing Hereditary Rights of Converts from 
Hinduism: — Judicial and Revenue Enactments at Ma- 
dras and Bombay. — Discontinuance of Separate Legis- 
lation. — Dispute with Supremo Court at Bombay , — 
recent Establishment of the Court, — Loftiness of its 
Pretensions, — Extension of Claims of Jurisdiction.— 


LORD W.,BENTIRCK GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Case of Moro Raghimath of Poona. — of Habeas 
Corpus issued, for his. Production. — Execution resisted^ 

. — Jxirisdiction of Court denied. — Eedth of Uvo of the 
Judges . — Letter of the Government , — treated as Deroga- 
tory and Illegal , — referred by Petition of Sir J. Grant to 
. the Privy Council, — Process re-issued, — opposed by the 
Government, — Coicrt closed, — re-opened, — Grounds of 
' Proceedings.. — Pmvers of the Court of King's Bench 
. universal over the Subjects of the Groxon, — same delegated 
to the Court of Bombay. — Privy Council decide against 
■ the Pretensions of the Court . — Investigations in Bengal 

- in Communication with the Judges as to a Legislative 
. Council , — recommended. — Final Arrangement, — Legisla- 
tive Member of Council. — Visit of Governor-General to 

- the Hills. — Plan of Bevenue . — Settlement of the Forth- 
Western Provinces finally determined,, and actively, car- 
ried on . — Practices of the Murderers, called Thugs , — 

• Measures for their Extirpation, — their Success. — Progress 
. of Education. — Exchtsive Cultivatioxi of English pro- 
posed, — objections to. — Steam Communication with Eu- 
rope . — Commerce . — Finance . — Revenue. 

T he circumstances under which Lord Vh. Bentinck was BOOK 
recalled from the government of Madras, have been 

recorded in a preceding volume. Dissatisfied with the 

partial retractation of the censure then pronounced by 1828 
the Court of Directors, he was natumlly and commenda- 
bly anxious to receive a moi-c unequivocal proof of his 
restoration to their confidence ; and had for some time 
past made known to them his desire to be again emploj^ed 
in their service. His wishes were at last complied with ; 
and, in July, 1827, he was nominated Governor-General 
upon the resignation of Earl Amherst. The departure of 
that nobleman having taken place somewhat earlier than 
was expected, and Lord W. Bentinck’s arrival in India 
being delayed until July, 1828, during the interval between 
that date and the sailing of his predecessor, the office of 
Governor-General devolved upon the senior member of 
council at the Presidency, Mr. "William Butterworth Bay- 
ley, a distinguished member of the civil service of the 
Company. No public events of any importance occurred 
during the period of his administration ; hut it was busily 
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BOOK III. engaged in laying tlie foundation of Tarious important 
citAr. VI. measures of internal improvement,- the completion of 
which was reserved for the subsequent government. 

1828. About the same time, the other Presidencies were placed 
under new Governors, in the persons of the Honourable 
Mr. Lushington, at Madras, and ^ Sir John Malcolm, at 
Bombay. 

The very great deficiency of the public revenue, and 
the embarrassed condition of the finances of India, had 
been the subject of grave and deliberate consideration by 
the authorities in England ; and the indispensable neces- 
sity of various economical reforms had been forcibly im- 
pressed upon the attention of the new Governor-General. 
The emergency of the case admitted of no denial ; and 
the interests of the Indian Empire unquestionably de- 
manded early and sweeping retrenchments. A conviction 
of this necessity, and a determination to conform to the 
letter of his instructions, influenced the very first pro- 
ceedings of Lord W. Bentinck ; and be had scarcely taken 
his seat in council, when he instituted arrangements for 
I’educing the public expenditure, in both the civil and 
military branches of the service, according to the scale of 
1823-4, which had been assumed by the Court of Directors 
and Board of Control as a moderate and safe standard.’ 
The prevalence of tranquillity, and the little probability 
of its being disturbed, permitted of large reductions of 
the numerical strength of the armies of the three Presi- 
dencies ; and they were accordingly effected, as opportu- 
nity allowed, without exciting dissatisfaction. One mea- 
sure, however, was enforced, which, affecting the interests 
of a considerable portion of the officers of the Bengal 
Army, was j^roductive of very widely diffused discontent^ 
and exposed the Governor-General to an intensity of un- 
popularity with the military branch of the service, which 
no circumstances in his subsequent administration were 
able to allay. 

At an early period of the East India Company’s rule, a 
• considerable addition had been made to the pay of ofiicers 
of various ranks under the denomination of Batta.“ The 

> Letter from the Court, 12th December, 1827.— Committee, II. of Commons 
Pinunce. App. No. V. 

a J3atta, or more properly Uhdt’ha, is a Hindi and Mahratta word, slgnJ/ying 
merely “ Extra-pay or allowance.** 





IIALT-BATTA EETRENCHJIENT. ICO 

entire nddilion was granted to them when in the field HOOK HI. 
within the territories of the Companj'. It was doubled oiiAr.vt. 

when they served beyond the frontier ; but reduced to a 

half when they were stationed in cantonments whore 1828. 
quarters wore provided for them. Tlio grant of doublo 
Batta was early withdrawn, except with respect to troops 
serving in tho dominions of the Nawab Vizir ; but when 
the Lucknow subsidy was commuted for territorial ces- 
sions, this advantage was also discontinued. At tho same 
time, officers were Required to provide themselves with 
quarters when not in the field ; and ns a compensation for 
the loss of this accommodation, whole Batta was granted 
to them, whether in cantonments or on actual service.' 

This equalization of the extra-allowance, although origi- 
nating in a notion that it was an economical arrangement, 
had never been approved of by the Home authorities, 
and instructions were sent to Bengal, in 1814, to revert 
partially to the former plan, and to grant Half-Batta only 
at the original stations of the army, or those which were 
established prior to the extension of tho British territo- 
ries, authority being at the same time convoyed to make 
an allowanco for quarters at those stations. Tho grant of 
the latter was effected in 1814 ; but tho Marquis of Has- 
tings and Earl Amherst both objected strenuously to the 
proposed reduction of the Batta, and referred it for recon- 
sideration to the Court. The Court persisted in its reso- 
lution ; and the fulfilment of its ijositive injunctions 
devolved upon the new Governor-General on the very first 
exercise of his delegated authority. Orders .so reiterated 
and so positive could not be disobeyed consistently with 
the obligations under which he had accepted office ; and 
Lord TV. Bentinck had no other alternative than to obey 
or resign his appointment. The latter was a saerific'i 
scarcely to be expected from him; and an irnprc-'isiou j>re- 
vailed that he felt little reluctance in ezecjjting the obnox- 
ious instructions. An cruder was promuIgaV.d, in Ii'ovem- 
ber, 1828,- which reduced the allowance of Batta to a half 
at the stations at Dinar-ore, Berh.ar.''.po.'e, Ba-rackjore. '-Zit 
Dum-dum, to which a fif'.h. Ghazi^/ore. w.ee afte.-r erdir 

• General Order cf ILr Orrera-.r-O-rr-wt: C'.-:.-,-'.:, S-'U. 

Tnyts and Dcenaent! relatir- W lia'Cri,--.!, •O;. Ctl— .••.a, 

- General Order, S-i ’Crr. tr-i 1.1- 
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BOOK III. atJdedi So considerable a deduction . from the pay of the 
crrAT.-vi,- junior officers especially, was naturally productive of .dis- 

content; and urgent remonstrances against it.wereprer 

1®28; seated by different regiments through the, reeognised 
channels.? The Gommandei--in-Chief, Viscount Comber- 
mere, also protested, strongly against its adoption.: It 
was argued, that the reduction was a virtual breach of the 
conditions under which officers purchased the public 
quarters transferred to them by public sale in 1801: that 
it fell with peculiar- severity upon, the junior officers, 
whose aggregate allowances were insufficient for their sup- 
port, aud who were subjected to more than the ordinary 
expenses of living at the stations to which the order 
applied : that it was tinequal- in. its effects upon the differ- 
ent branches of the army, as the cavalry were never 
quartered at any of the Half-:Batta stations, while the 
artillery head-quarters were always at Dum-dum; and 
that the total amount of the sa^^ng to the state- accomr 
phshed by the retrenchment^ was too insignificant.’ to 
constitute an equivalent for the injury inflicted on indi: 
viduals, and the feeling of dissatisfaction which it inspir- 
ed. These representations were submitted- to the Govern- 
ment by the Commander-in-Chief, and through him the 
memorialists were apprised,? that copies should be for- 
warded to the Court of Directors, with an intimation that 
it would afford the Governor-General sincere gratification 
if the Court should see fit. to re-consider- their orders — a 
reply sufficiently indicative of the little regard likely to 
be jjaid to popular agitation by the head, of the Govem-r 
ment.’ The answer to such a reference it was easy to 
anticipate ; and accordingly a letter from, the Court, dated 

' Sec the Memorials printed in the Facts and Documents.. 

. 2 . xiio jetter is published in the Asiatic Monthlj’; Journal of Kov., 1829, p, 
600. 

■ s-xiiG annual saving was estimated’ at Sicca: Rupees 1.D8.547, or beta^een 
^19,000 and .£20,000.— Table of Mllitarj* Reductions, Comm. House of Com* 
.mons, Finance, Appendix, No. 7; p. 240. . ^ « ... 

4 Bj*: a circular notice- issued, from tlic ofBco of.tlie,AdjUtant-Gcnerai, 7tli 
April, 1829.— Facts and Documents, p. 80. , ,, .r , 

^ The same indiffei'cncc was exhibited totrards thc Indian press, in-whicli 
the Half-batta regulation was fully and freely cororoentea upcm, in a str^n 
which preceding administrations would scarcely have tolerated ; but which 
was prudently unnoticed ; a system pursued consistently by Lord \v. Bentinck 
throughoat. Iiis government; and which, although he refrained from any 
removal. of the existing restrictions, was : equivalent to a recognition, of the 
almost unchecked freedom, of the.press* 
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in.llarch, 1830,.wliioli, by their instructionsj, was publish- BOOK. III. 
•ed- to. the army; expressed their determination, with the. cnAr. vi.’ 

-concurrence of. His Majesty^s ministers,, including the 

Duke of Wellington, to enforce the retrenchment which 1828, 
they had ordered,, after expi’essiug their disapproval , of 
the tone of the mern'orials-which-. they considered to be 
inconsistent with the principles of military subordination, 
and recalling to the recollection of the officers the various 
measures adopted by the Court, or through their inter- 
vention, for their advantage and honour.' They asserted 
their right in; common with that of all governments to 
augment or reduce the allowance of public servants, as 
the circumstances of the state might require, and main- 
tained.the justice as well as the necessity of the retrench- 
ment in question, as no compacts had ever, existed 
between the Court and those who. entered their military 
service ; and as it was the paramount duty of the Court 
to effect such a reduction of expenditure as should enable 
them to conduct their affairs avithout the imposition of 
any new burthens upon the people of India,, or the de- 
mand of aid from the people of England. The promulga- 
tion of this order precluded all further remonstrance.^ 

The necessity of economy admitted of no dispute. The 
objection taken to the measure, on account of the limited 
amount of the saving accruing from the Half-batta re-- 
trenchment, might have been equally applied to many 
other items of the public expenditure, and by preserving, 
the individual details untouched, would have prevented 
any diminution of the general aggregate. Still, as the 
saving was effected at the expense of a class of the mili-- 
tary servants of the Company, whose allowances were for 
the most part regulated by a scale barely sufficient for 
their support, and. whose j)rospects of prorhotion had 

' Tliese ivere tlius enumerated ty Colonel Salmon. Tlieranlcof Colonel 
regimentally ; Brevet rank for dUtinguSshed services in the field, and the 
Honours of the Bath ; an increased proportion of Field-Ofllcers to Captains 
nnd Snhaltems ; command-money to OBicei's commanding Jiegiments and 
Battalions ; augmentation of Brigadiers’ commands hoth In number and value ; 
addition of a fifth Captain to every regiment of Cavalrj- and Infantry, and 
every Battalion of Engineers and Artillery ; appointment of an interpreter to 
every regiment ; increased ratio of retiring and fnrloagh pay ; imprin-ement 
of off-reckonings at the Company’s espense ; and grant of advantages of 
remittance and interest to the military retiring, fiind.— Comm. House of. 

Commons, Jlilitary Evidence, 533. 

* The Calcutta Government Gazette, .Sept. 3, 1S30.— Asiatic IXonlhly Jour- 
nal, Feb. 1831, p. 97. 
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J!<KU: III, l»-rii l«r recent rcdnctioiin lo which the coi 

liUtiition “f Ihennoy hnfl been mihjeck'J, it v/nn much t 
— — he that a more liberal ccmKidcraliori waM nc 

Jk.v. j;ivefi k» Iheir circiitii.'i5«nce.«, nml !,owo Jew imiioptila 
i:ptirco of economy tlcviftcd. Their rctnonutrancc.'!, howcvci 
hud jKi'yiihly tho eflVcl of delerring tlic home nutiioritic- 
from ftltcmjUing r wider extemdon of tlic obnoxious re 
trerielirncnt, 

An nrnitija'iiu'nt of n more delibcmto niid com prehen 
/live iicojio wmi nl Die enme time ndoplcd by the Governor 
Gciier.d, in Die npiK>iiUmcnt of committee;! for tin 
c.'ipocinl purjioMc of invealignting the pnrticulara whicl 
comitilutcd the nufpnentntion of tlio public clmrgo.'!, nm 
for bringiiifj Ihoin back lo the level of 1823-I. Two com 
mittcen were nt firal iiominatcil, one civil, one military, tc 
be conipoaed each of three member.*!, one from each ol 
Ibc three Pre.aidcncie.'*, holding' their Kitting.*! nt Calcutta 
'nicflo commillcc.s were nuthori.Mcd to in.stitutc a full and 
detailed inrjtiity into tho c-itabliMbmcnt.!! entertained, nnd 
tho charges incurred in nil tho branchc.'!, civil nnd mili- 
tary, of tho ndmini.stmtion of the dificrent IVe.sidencie.s, 
wifli tho view particularly of unfolding nil items of cx- 
pcn.so usclcH.sly incurred, of exhibiting tho.S'o which might 
admit of rctrcnchincnt, with tho least public iticonveiii- 
cnco ; nnd of suggesting such nltcmtions ns might appear 
calculnlcd to sccuro to tho utmost practicable extent, 
unity, cthcicncy, nnd economy in tho general management 
of public atTuirs.' The sweeping reductions made by tho 
homo authorities in tho military disbursements involving 
n considorablo diminution of tho strength of the army, 
loft so little for tho military committco to undertake, that 
its services wore superfluous. Tho civil committco prose- 
cuted its labours with unremitting assiduity for soveral 
years ; and in conunuuication with tho dificrent govern- 
ments, or in piirsimnco of instructions from England, 
Buggc-stcd a uumbor of economical arrangements, imme- 
diate or iJrospective, nnd various modifications of existing 
establishments, by which an aggregate annual saving of 
about half a million sterling was efiected. The military 
reductions AS'crc still more considerable, exceeding double 

* Xtinntcof Govcrnor-Gcncril, 7th October, 1823. — Comm. Ilonsc of Com. 
jnons, GenomI App, ill. 
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that amount.* Even this, however, was less than tho BOOK IIL 
exigence of the case demanded, as a surplus revenue of at chav. vi. 
least two millions sterling in India, was required to defray ' — 

the ammal expenses incurred in England on account of 
tho territorial administration of India,- consisting in great 
part of interest payable on loans raised in tho latter 
country, and of the allowances and pensions granted to 
the retired servants of tho Comjwny — chaigcs ns bur- 
thensomo as unprofitable to tho finances of India: a 
perpetual and increasing drain on its resources, yielding 
no sort of return. 

A mcasui'O, partly of a financi.al, partly* of a political 
character, was the result of Lord William Ilcntiuck’s 
vo.TOge to tho Eastern Settlements, which ho undertook in 
tho beginning of 1829. After a flying visit to Penang, 
Singapore, Malacca, and the settlements on the coasts of 
Tenasorim and Araknn, Lord W. Bcntiuck returned in 
April to C.alcutta, prepared to cany into operation the 
changes which had been enjoined from home, as well as 
those retrenchments which his personal observation had 
suggested. Besides x-nrious alterations of detail, and 
considerable reductions of tho existing establishments, 
the separate government of Penang, with its dependencies 
of Malacca and Singapore, was abolished, and made sub- 
ordinate to Bengal. Each was at first placed under a 
deputy-resident, subject to tho control of a Commissionor 
or Resident for tho Straits.’ A modification of this sys- 
tem became subsequently necessary, but tho dependence 
of tho eastern settlements upon tho Government of Ben- 
gal was undisturbed. 

' Total of civil rcilnctions . . . Sicca Itapccs 4G.2G.0r5 

Ditto of military auto .... 1.09.I3.S37 


Total .... 1.55.39.912 

or £1,553,991. Of tlic former, Isowcvcr, many of those -trlilch were projjvcc- 
Uve, acrcnacil npon remote > ontinimncica; anil of the latter, the only redne- 
tions which conlil he rcearaeii. were tliosc of Inregnlar cor^ and cstahlish- 
inentA. Tlie icjuvtlons of the rccnlar army, depending upon not filling np 
■vacancies ns they oecarred, would require from three to four ye3rs.---Conim. 
House of Commons, Fiuancc, App. Xo. 7. 

• Minute of Govcmor-Gcacral, 3o:U Oct. IS29. — Comm. House of I.ord 3 , 
App. A. 7. 

• Tile titles of Governor and Resident Council, among otiicr things,' nhol- 
Uiicd hy I.ord W. Hcstinck’.s sweeping measure of 1830 were stiortly aftcr- 
ivards nomiitaily restored it being foand tiiat the charter of 1S07 was so 
worded, that tl;c King’s Court of Jndlcaturc la the Straits could not be hcM 
in consequence of the non sttcndincc of those cfilecrs. — Xewlold’s Straits of 
Malacca, voi. i. 7. 
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BOOK in. ConcuiTently with the adoption of -arra 
cnAT.-vi, .diminishing the amount , of the public espen 

— Trere determined upon for the actual or -pro 

.1829, ■' .mentation of the available resources. Amo 
protection of the Opium Monopoly from ■ 
•tageous competition to which it was.exposed 
■ .'vation of the drug in Malwa, and its expo 
■dealers to China, had been long a subject of 
.with the Government of Bengal. As Ion; 
India was. a scene of anarchy and desolation,, 
every kind was suspended, and the conveyan 
produce to distant markets was rendered imp 
the imminent hazard to which travellers and 
exposed, of being robbed and murdered on th 
lawless bands which devastated the country, 
was therefore reared, only as a scanty and pr 
for local consumption alone, and there wa 
finding in the opium of Malwa, a formidable 
produce of Bengal. With dhe restoration ( 
security, cultivation and co mmerce revivei 
^native cartalists ■E peedily~~erQbar£e9~~Ih' a 1 
promised them returns so lucrative as the exp 
to the east. The growth of the poppy, to ■■ 
parts of Central India were propitious, rap; 
and, after abundantly supplying the local de 
derable quantities of opium, the transit of 
obstructed on thq. direct route to Bombay, b 
bitory enactments of the British authorities, 
way from Malwa and the Eastern Rajput stat 
and Kota, to Pali, in the principality of Uda 3 r] 
the drug was carried through Jesselmer, an 
desert to the port of Karachi in Sindh, and tl 
Portuguese settlements of Diu and Daman, 
was there purchased by the European and i 
chants of Bombay, and exported in vessels u 
guese colours to the Eastern Archipelago. and 
although of somewhat inferior quality 'to ‘th 
Eehar, it obtained a ready sale at prices sufirci. 
the whole cost of transport, and realise a hand 
There was every probability, therefore, thal 
would increase, and seriously.afifect the.revenu 
Bengal from the opium monopoly. 
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rioOK Iff. nil flio liriipfitf) conf<)rTC<l upon Central Intlin, bj-lhc c.ttcr- 
riiAv. VI. inlnnlion of tlio jiredatory fly.'ilcni. TJic misoliiovoua rc- 

— ijiili.'i v.’cro very noon nonaibly felt bolli by princca nntl 

j)eoj>Ii', particularly' in tlioao Htatc.s in v.-hich the cultiva- 
tion of the pojtpy waa c.ttensivc, aa in Kota, avlicrc it bad 
jiaurj) 0 (I the place of the crops of grain which the im- 
munity of the country from the general devastation that 
Mirroutuh’d it, had, through the wisdom of its ruler, Zalim 
Sing, jwrlicularly fnvotJrcd. A temporary agreement wn.s 
novorlhcloss cfrcclcd with the Haj liana of the same tenor 
n.s that with the other chiefs; but the compact c.xcitcd 
general dissatisfaction among the people, and upon its 
expiring, it was not rcnea’cd. It avas agreed instead, that 
the liritish Covernment should purchase the larger por- 
tion of the oiiium grown in Kota, giving to the Ilnj liana a 
bonus on the price, on condition of his pre\'entingthc .sale 
of any further quantity for the purpose of c.xport. This 
plan proved equally distasteful to the merchants and vex- 
atious to the growers ; and was attended, it was asserted, 
with so much injury to the revenue, that it could not ho 
insisted on with any regard to the fair claims of the state. 
Although the like feelings of discontent liad not been 
openly avowed in other quarters, yet they had been simi- 
larly excited ; and had led to evasion and resistance. The 
forcible .seizure and confiscation of the ojnum in transit by 
the subordinate ofliccrs of the British Agency, was a 
manifest violation of the independence which had been 
acknowledged by treaty, and which, aUhough sanctioned 
by speeial agr-coments, could not fail to bo a a fruitful 
source of contention and annoyance : nor was the inter- 
ference, in all eases, tamely submitted to : armed men 
were hired to escort the opium on its way through the 
territories where it was treated as contraband ; and the 
attempts of the chiefs themselves to be faithful to their 
engagements and prevent its passage, were encountered 
with a resolute defiance which led to serious aflrays and 
loss of life.' Kor could the system bo eficctual. As long 


Slmilnr cnpni^cments were concluded with Ilolknr, and most of the petty 
princes of Miihvn, but Sindhin, and the rulers of Jaypur, and Jodhpur, declined 
to enter into them. 

* In Bundl, in 1827, n body of Minas, punrdlm: a quantity of opium in 
transit to Jaypur, was nttnckccl by a party of the Ihija’a troops, headed by a 
relation of the Knjn. Tlic troops were defeated with loss, and their leader was 
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as Jaipur and Jodhpur were oiieu to the passage of the BOOK 111. 
drug, it was of little avail to shut up the avenues through ciiAr. vi. 

those territories tlio princes of which were parlies to the 

prohibition. Even, in regard to them, however, it Wny 1829. 
impo.ssiblc to seal hcrmctic.ally every channel by whicli 
the trade could, find an issue ; and in spite of all pre- 
cautions the trailio wont on increasing with the augiucntcd 
stringency of the checks devised for its limitation.' This 
failure, and the obvious objections to the whole scheme, 
had for some time jjast disposed the Bengal Government 
to relinquish its pi-oseculion ; and during the administra- 
tion of lifr. Baylej', inquiries were instituted with a view to 
its abaudonraent. Lord W. Bcntinck took the same view 
of the arrangement as his predecessor and it was rc- 
.solved to'dcsist from all interference with the growth and 
transit of opium in the tcrritoric.s of the native chiefs, and 
to consider the treaties by which they were bound to pre- 
vent the trade as null and void, under the clause autho- 
rising the British Government to continue the restriction 
only while it should look upon it as essential to its 
abandonment. In place of the prohibitory engagements, 
it was at first attempted to revert to the original idaii of 
purchasing the produce ; but, os this was not found to 
answer, recourse was had to a system of licensing the 
direct conveyance of opium from the country where it was 
grown to Bombay, for sale or export on private account, 
charging for the license such a sum as should bo equiva- 
lent to the cost and risk of conveyance by the circuitous 
route to Daman, and the duties there levied.’ This plan 
was attended \vith more than the anticipated succc.ss, and 
secured to Government a considerable annual re venue 


sliln. Tlic IliU Iribcs, JIInx», BIhers, and KIiHs. were extensive!)- employed 
ns escorts to the Illicit trade ; and their natural turbulence was dangerously 
fostered hy the employment. 

' Acconllng to information obtained at Bombay, the export of opium from 
r.iman, in the year 1827-8, -was four thousand chests. In 1820-21 itdidnot 
exceed six hundred. At the latter date, not less than ten or eleven thousand 
mannds were c-arrlcd out of Jlalwa, tlirough Bundi and Udaypur ; while the 
quantity seized wtis not above six hundred. 

’ Ilcsolution of tlio Governor-General in Council, 10th June, 1829. For 
this and other details, sec the third Iteport of the Comm, of the House of 
Commons, 1831. Appendix IV. 

’ Bombay. — Hegulnlion XX. of 1830. 
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BOOK III. from the opium commei'ce of Central India, withoui 
cuAP, ■v'l. doing wrong to the interests of princes or people.i 

Measures affecting the financial demands of the State, 

1829. jjnd the interests of important classes of its subjects, the 
holders of land in the permanently settled provinces, had 
also been for a considerable time past under the consider- 
ation of the authorities both in England and in India. 
During the rule of the native princes, the sovereign exer- 
cised the privilege of exempting portions of the laud from 
payment of the government assessment in favour of par- 
ticular individuals or public establishments. Although 
the exemiffion was declaredly perpetual, yet it was well 
understood that it was granted only during the will or the 
power of the prince : and that, if he did not resume the 
grant himself, a circumstance by no means unfrequent, it 
was likely to be held in little reverence by his successor. 
The practice, however, continued to prevail ; and, in the 
absence of all controlling authority in the latter days of 
the em2nre of Delhi, the privilege was usurped, not only 
by the governors of provinces, but by the subordinate 
revenue officers, and by the occupants of the land, who 
thus unauthorisedly crippled the resources of the state and 
defrauded the public revenue. A native administration, 
conducted with the vigour which it occasionally exhibited, 
would soon have remedied this disorder; but the for- 
bearance of the British Government induced it to adopt 
the principle, that all alienations made previous to its 
accession to the Dewani, provided the grantees were in 
actual possession, should be held valid to the extent of 
, the intentions of the grantor, as ascertainable from the 
terms of the writings by which the grants had been con- 
veyed, or from the nature and denomination of the 
exemption. As no complete register of the exempted 
lands was recorded, the Zemindars and farmers, and col- 
lectors of the revenue, availed themselves of the limitation 
to withdraw extensive tracts from assessment, under pre- 
text of their previous exemption, as substantiated by forged 

' Tlie charge of the Pass or License Tvas fixed at 175 rnpees per clicst. In 
1830-31 passes were granted for 951 chests, amounting to rupees 1.C6.425. In 
the following year, the quantify rose to 7, J56 chests ; and the amount paid for 
the Passes to rupees 12,52,300. Coram. House of Coinraons. Revenue. -App* 
p. 184. In later years, the sale of opium Passes and opium at Bomhay had 
risen to hetween thirfy and forfylalihs of rupees. In 1844-5 the amount was 
rupees 37,90,000 
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and fraudulent documents. Although aware of these prac- BOOK HI. 
ticcs, and in some degree guarding against them by a con- chap. vi. 

dilion in the permanent settlement, which reserved to 

the Governor-General in Couneil power to impose an 1S29. 
assessment upon all such portions of the land as should 
prove to have been exempted under an illegal or invalid 
title, yet a very .superfluous tenderness was shown towards 
the ^mindars, by securing those, who held rent-free 
lands by titles that might be declared valid, in the iios- 
scssion of their properlj’ ; and by requiring that the 
illegality of a title .should bo established in a court of 
judicature before the laud should be subjected to asess- 
meut ; disregarding tbo facts, that every alienation of 
the public revenue in the lower provinces must have been 
made, during the preceding half-century- at least by 
usurped and incompetent authority ; and that, at no period 
of native i-ule, was the irrcvoc-ablcncss of such exemptions 
recognised in practice. The alienations received, however, 
in 1793, the formal sanction of the Government, subject 
to .specified conditions ; tbo failure of which was to bo 
established by the Collector, with the sanction of the 
Ilevcnuc Board, through tbo institution of a regular suit 
in a court of law, the burthen of proving the invalidity 
of the title resting with the Collector. Tho iucincicncy 
of the enactment was soon manifested ; and, after various 
attempts to devise a remedy, which were but of partial 
and incomplete opcr.ation, the Collectors were empowered, 
with tho approbation of tho Board of Revenue, to sot on 
foot a direct inquiry into the titles of rent-free lands, and 
call for written vouchers and examine witnesses, !ind pro- 
nounce a decision either for or against' tbo occupant. If 
tho latter, and the sentence was confirmed by the Board, 
the laud was assessed at tho usual rate, leaving to the pro- 
prietor liberty to aiipcal to a court of law against tho 
decision.' This enactment proved as iueflectivo as the 
preceding. Few cases were brought forward for trial ; 
and the decisions of the courts upon appeals from the 
judgments of the revenue officers were so long delayed, 
or so uncertain and contradictory, that neither the in- 
terests of the appellant nor those of tho Government 
were benefitted by tho procedure. It still remained 
> Ucgulation II., 1819. 
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BOOK HI. necessary, therefore, to adopt more vigorous measures, 
CHAP. VI. in order to vindicate the just claims of the state, and 

, recover such portions of the revenue as had been illegally 

1829. or fraudulently alienated ; although the lapse of time and 
the repeated transfer of the property rendered the task 
difficult without the infliction of occasional injustice upon 
individuals. In order to accomplish this object, a regu- 
lation ‘ had been promulgated shortly before the arrival 
of the Governor-General, but in which Lord W. Bentinck 
unhesitatingly concurred. By this it was declared com- 
petent to the Governor-General to appoint Special Com- 
missioners to hear and decide upon all appeals made to 
them from the adverse decisions of the Collectors in 
levying an assessment upon lands previously held rent- 
free. The Commissioners were selected for their qualifi- 
cations in both the Judicial and Revenue departments, 
and according to the circumstances of the district in 
which their services were required. The Government was 
not deterred from committing the inquiry and decision, 
in the first instance, to the Collectors of the revenue, as 
the rigorous separation of the revenue and judicial services, 
which was so strenuously insisted upon in the .system of 
1793, had long been found inconvenient, and had been, 
in a great degree, practically abandoned. The Collectors 
wete, therefore, habituated to the exercise of judicial 
functions : and as the per-centage formerly allowed to 
them upon the establishment of a case of resumption had 
been done away with, there did not appear reason to 
apprehend any partial judgment from them more than 
from any other class of functionaries. An excess of zeal 
might occasionally influence the proceedings of the Col- 
lector ; but a corrective of a hasty or prejudiced judg- 
ment on his part would be supplied, it was expected, by 
the final award of the Special Commissioners. The check 
was at first found less effectual than had been antici23ated, 
and much mischief and alarm were ultimately created by 
the ill-judged activity of some of the revenue officers 
requiring the interposition of the Homo authorities. 
This belongs to a later period. In the mean time the 
enactment was contemplated with much dissatisfaction 
by parties interested in retaining lands exempt from fc- 
■ Hcgultttion ni., 121U June, 1828. 
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%'cnuc-<lcdactions ; and pclilions against tLo nicasuro were BOOK III. 
presented by a number of the ZDmindai*s of Bengal and chap. yi. 
Bahnr. Tlioir representations were not considered, how- ■ ■ " — 
ever, of sufficient weight to require the reconsideration 
of a measure which was intended to uphold the just 
demands of the State against the encroachments of in- 
terested individuals, and jwotect the owners of valid 
tenures against unnecessary disquiet and alarm.* 

Kor were the revenues of the State the sole object at 
this period of the attention of the Government: and 
measures which had been long under consideration were 
now brought into operation, involving a material departure 
from the existing system, in the re-organisation of the 
superior courts of Criminal Justice and the combination 
of their functions with the control of the Revenue — a 
union of duties which it was the fundamental principal 
of the reforms of 1703 to annul. The superintendence, 
liowcvcr, of the magistracy and iiolico, and the control 
over the revenue officers, as provided for by actual regu- 
lations, had long been found insufficient.^ The provincial 
courts of Appeal and Circuit, p.artly from the vast extent 
of their jurisdiction, and partlj- from their being bur- 
thened with the functions of both civil and criminal 
tribunals, had proved inadequate to the demands of pub- 
lic justice, and while the causes appe.alcd to them had 
been suficred to fall it\to almost hopeless arrear, the 
periods fixed for the regular gaol-deliveries had been 
protracted beyond the legal limits, and jiorsons had been 
detained in confinement without trial for a length of time 
which was equivalent to an anticipation of punishment, 
even although undeserved. In like manner the great 
extent of country placed under the authority of the 
Boards of Revenue, particularly in the AVestern Brownccs, 
rendered it impossible for them to exercise an effectual 
check over the proceedings of the subordinate officers ; 
and embarrassed and retarded the decision of many im- 
portant questions relating to the assessment of the im- 
sottled districts, and the adjudication of public and 
private claims. In order to remedy these defects, it was 

' Comtnitlcc Uottsc ot Commons. Itcvcnne. App. 85. Inqnirj’ into Aliena- 
tion of the Land Revenno. Letter Irom Benpil, 23r(l T'cl)marr, 1830. 

a Governor-Gcnerars Minute, Junnary, 1831. Extracts, Rcronne Records 
^Calcutta— rrinted, 1837. 
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BOOK III. considered advisable to place tho magistrates and t 
CHAr. VI. collectors, and the executive officers of both police ai 

revenue, under tho supeiintendence of Commissione 

1829. Qf Eovenuo aud Cii’cuit, each of whom was vested wf 
the charge of such a circumscribed tract of country : 
should bring him, when stationary, within ready reach 
the people, aud should enable him to mate frequent circui 
through tho extent of his jurisdiction.' To these Con 
missioners were consigned the powers previously intrustc 
to tho Courts of Circuit and Boards of Revenue, to I 
exercised under the authority of- tho Supreme Crimini 
Court, and a Supreme Board of Revenue at Calcutta ; an 
to them also were transferred the duties of the Speci; 
Commission, appointed in 1821 to redress the injurii 
inflicted on the inhabitants of the Western Provinces, i 
the assessment of the revenue. The revenue Boards i 
the provinces, and the ofiSce of superintendent of polic( 
were abolished, and the functions of the provincial court 
confined- to the hearing of appeals in civil causes. Twent; 
Commissioners were nominated, besides the special com 
missioners already appointed in Cuttack, Asam, Arakac 
aud other parts of the country, to which the operatioi 
of the regulations had not yet been extended. This com 
bination of duties, however repugnant to the notions o: 
English law aud the conditions of Society in Europe, was 
better suited to the state of things in Lidia and the sen- 
timents of the people, than the distinctions which hac 
heretofore existed, and which had been constructed upon 
an English model ; but it disa 2 ipointed the exjiectations 
formed of its utility, and very shortly was found to 
require essential modification. The scheme of combina- 
tion was neither sufficiently simple, nor sufficiently com- 
prehensive* ; and the powers of the Commissioners were 

' Kevenue Letter from Bengal, 10th December, 1828. Comm. H. of 
Commons. Judicial. App. No. III. "Regulation I., 1829. 

’ These were the grounds of objection taken by Sir C. Meicalfe. He re- 
ITie best form uf gOTemment, with a view to the welfare of the 
natives of India in their present state, I believe to be that which ismostsimple 
and most free from artificial institutions. The best form of government, with 
a view to the maintenance of British dominion in India, I believe to be that 
which is most conducive to a union of powers, and most free from the elements 
of collision and counteraction,” He proceeds accordingly to suggest apian, 
of wliich the summary outline is the following Native functionaries, in the 
first instance, in all departments. European superintendents, uniting the 
local powers of judicature, police, and revenue, in all their branches, through 
the districts over which they preside. Commissioners over them ; and a Board 
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liampered by conflicting and independent authorities. Too BOOK. III. 
. much of detail was also assigned to them, to leave them chai*. vi. 

adequate leisure for the duty of superintendence ; and the 

extent of their jurisdiction was still too wide to admit of 
minute and frequent visitation. It was found advisable, 
consequently, to make a provision for relieving them of 
their judicial functions, whenever they became too heavy, 
and to transfer the trial of all criminal commitments to 
Zilla, and city judges, specially appointed to conduet the 
duties of the sessions, and to hold monthly gaol-deliveries. 

Other changes were made from time to time in the con- 
stitution of the Commissioners of revenue and circuit, 
and at a considerably later date their duties mostly merged 
into those of other functionaries. 

In the department of civil justice also, essential altera- 
tions were contemplated or effected in the system of 1793, 
the machinery of which, inadequate from the first to accom- 
plish more than a small part of the work it was expected 
to perform, had undergone almost yearly modifications 
necessary to remove the grounds of civil controversies, 
to expedite their adjustment, or to reduce ai’rears of suits 
which had nevertheless continued to accumulate. The 
radical defect of Lord Cornwallis’s plan was the almost 
exclusive agency of European functionaries, in the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice, and the assign- 
ment to them of an amount of labour, which no activity 
or intelligence could overtake ; and which, with the 
increase of property and population, was still further 
exceeding the means of execution. No addition to the 
European portion of the judicial establishments, which 
the public finances might defray, could provide for the 
deficiency ; and it had been repeatedly acknowledged, as 
we have already seen, both by the local governments, and 
the home authorities, that the augmented employment 
of the natives of India was to be looked to as the only 
efficacious mode of securing the due administration of 
civil justice. Various measures for this purpose had from 
time to time been devised, as has already been noticed ; 
and it was estimated, that, in the year 1827, nineteen- 


over the Commissioners, comraunic-ating with and subject to the immediate 
control of the Government. Comm. H. of Commons. Judicial. App. III.. 
No. 4. Minute of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
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BOOK III. twentieths of the original suits instituted in the cml 
CHAp.Yi, courts thi’oughout the cotrntryj were already determined 

by native judicial officers'. Instructions from home .in 

1829. the following year directed a still further extension of the 
■aiTangement,;and the appointment of a superior class of 
native civil judges, or Sudder Amins, who should he 
allowed to decide aU original suits to the value of 5000 
rupees (£500), and to receive appeals from the inferior 
Amins. These instructions were carried into operation, 
and a regulation was promulgated’, by which the powers 
and emoluments of the native judges were fixed upon a 
comprehensive and liberal scale, so as to elevate the in- 
dividuals in their own estimation, and that of their coim- 
trymen, and to invest them with the almost entire charge 
of the administration of civil justice. 

The distance of the Presidency from the Western Pro- 
vinces having been found to deter the natives of the latter 
from resorting to the Supreme Court of Appeal in Cal- 
cutta, and to impair the efficiency of the control intended 
to be exercised over the judges and magistrates, it was 
also determined at this time to establish a separate court 
of Sudder Diwani and Nizamat Adaulat, to be ordinarily 
stationed at Allahabad, for the superintendence of civil 
and criminal judicature throughout the Upper Provinces.’ 
A similar arrangement was adopted with regard to the 
Eevenue ; and a deputation from the Sudder Board of 
Calcutta was stationed at Allahabad, to exercise exclusive 
control and direction over the revenue aftairs of the 
Western Provinces, together with the Province of Kamaon 
and the Saugur and Nerbudda territories.'* 

In enacting these and other subordinate modifications 
of the existing judicial and revenue systems in Bengal, 
the Governor-General had little more to do than to sanc- 

' Slinntc by Mr.B, Baylcy, lOtli November, '1829. Comm. H. of Commons. 
Judicial. App. VI. 

- Regulation V., 1831. The credit of Ibis enactment has sometimes been 
given exclusively to Lord W', Bentinck ; but tills is an injustice. Tliat his 
lordship unreservedly admitted the principle, and zealously carried into prac- 
tice the emplojTnent of respectable natives in the administration of public 
affairs, is undoubtedly true ; but the justice and necessity of the measure had 
been fully recognised, both in India and England, long before Lord W. 
Bentinch’s appointment ; and the provisions of the Regulation here cited were 
based, as mentioned in the Regulation, upon the Suggestions and Orders of the 
Court of Directors, prior to the anival in India of the actual Governor-General, 
a Itegulation VI., 1831. 

■* Rc^rlation X., 1831, 
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tioa find carry info cflcctivc opcmtion measures whiob BOOK III. 
had been already well considered and were nearlj* brought chat. vi. 

lo inainrity. In another and more important innovation, 

ho a-as in a greater degree individually responsible, 1829. 
alfhough the proceedings of his predecessors had long 
boon directed to the same end, and had prepared the way 
for the consummation now accomplished. This was tho 
abolition of the Suttee,' or immolation of a widow on tho 
funeral pile of her deceased husband ; a barbarous super- 
stition which had prevailed from remote antiquity, and 
which was sanclioncd by texts believed by tho Hindus to 
have been uttered by divine legislators, and ha\nng, in 
their estimation, tho weight of law and religion. Tho 
sanctity of tho rite was, therefore, an article of Hindu 
faith, with which, however repugnant to the feelings and 
creed of the nilcre of the country, the tenure b^- which 
they held their power rendered them for a long time 
averse and afraid lo interfere. Under tho administration 
of Lord Cornwallis, public officers, although authorised 
to withhold their consent lo the ceremony, should it bo 
aiiplied for, were prohibited from preventing it bj- any 
exertion of their official functions. In 1S05, a reference 
was made by Lord Wellesley to the Kizamat Adaulat to 
ascertain, whether, in the opinion of tho judges, tho prac- 
tice miglit not be authoritatively suppressed ; and their 
reply stated, that thoj- considered the immediate abolition 
highly inexpedient, although they thought it might bo 
gradually effected, and at no distant period ; suggesting 
at the same time the enactment of provisions for pre- 
venting tho illegal, unwarrantable and criminal abuses, 
wbicb were hnown to occur in tho performance of tho 
rite. These suggestions do not appear to have been 
adopted ; and it was not until the beginning of 1813 that 
any interposition of authority was sanctioned. This was 
of tho most cautious character, being declaredly intended, 
not so much to put a stop to tho rite, as to prevent the 
gross abuses and irregularities by which it bad been ren- 
dered more revolting and inhuman, and to enforce those 

' Tlie Icrm Satlcc, or Sail, Is strictly applic.iblc lo tlio person, not llie rite; 

TQWTiin;: "a pnrcnndTlrtuous woman ami dcslgmalcslhe wife who completes 
a life of anlntcmiptcd conjuj^al dcvotcUocss by tuc act of Salia^gamana, accom- 
panying her husband’s corpse. Jt has come in common usage to denote the 
act. 
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TOOK HI. prnvi.'sioD.fi of tlie fttricl letter of tho Hindu law, wliich 
aiAi', VI, i(iii>o.*ie(l certain rc.itrictions and limitation-s, calculated, in 

- noino degree, to lessen its barbarity and diminish it.s 

IPSP, frequency. In the circular in.struction.s, addressed, on 
this occasion, to tlio judicial oflicors, they were directed 
to o.xi)lain to persons of tho Hindu pcr.suasion, that nothing 
was hirthcr from tho intention of Govcniment than to 
infringe any recognised tenet of their religion ; and that 
its only object was, to restrain tho uso of arts and prac- 
tiec.s which were not lc.s.s repugnant to the doctrines of 
their own faith, than revolting to tho general dietates of 
humanity, 'With this view, it was ordered that the rito 
should never take place witliout jirovious communication 
to tho magi.strato or tho principal ofliccr of jiolicc, who 
was to ascertain that it was cntirelj' voluntary ; that the 
widow was not under the influence of stupifying and in- 
to.xicating drugs ; that she was not under the age of 
ai.xtccn, and not pregnant ; and the police wore bound to 
bo prc.sent and take c.aro that no intimidation or violence 
was employed. Besides tho 2>ositivo j’rcvcntion of uu- 
authoiiscd atrocities, it was expected that the difficulties 
and checks thus attached to tho performanoo of the rite, 
would discourage the fanaticism by which it was prompted 
and indirectly lead to its discontinuance. 

Tlio ho2)o for benefit from these measures was disajr- 
jiointcd : irregularities and abuses were still perpetrated, 
and constant violations of the law were committed, par- 
ticularly with regard to tho ago and condition of the 
wddow, and tho uso of forcible means in ju'evonting her 
from retracting her resolve, or from making her escape 
from tho flames. Tho practice ai'ipearcd also to increase 
in frequency with the activity of the supervision to which 
it was subjected ; and there was reason to apprehend 
that tho regulations devised for its discouragement and 
suppression, had, by recognising its due performance 
accoi’ding to tho Hindu law, afibrded it the countraance 
and sanction of tho Government, and favoured its repe- 
tition. This inference was jrrobably erroneous j and the 
increased number of Suttees, during a part of the time at 
least for which returns were made, was to be accounted 
for by the prevalence of unusual mortality, and, throughout 
the whole period, to greater precision in the police reports. 
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The possibility, however, of such a result, combined with BOOK IIL 
the general and grovong abhorrence of the sacrifice, was chap.ti. - 
gradually overcoming the fear of encountering the con- 
sequences of more decided interposition ; and the abolition 1829. 
of the practice, either universally, or in those provinces 
where it was of comparatively rare occurrence, had been 
strenuously urged by several of the Company’s most ex- 
perienced functionaries. The great majority, however, 
still continued to be too apprehensive of the consequences 
of prohibition, to coincide in the recommendation ; and 
the Government still leaned to the side of non-interference. 

It was reserved for Lord William Bentinck to prove the 
futility of these apprehensions ; and to establish the safety, 
as well as to discharge the duty, of abolishing a practice 
equally repugnant to the feelings of nature and the kuvs 
of civilisation. 

Soon after his arrival in India, the Governor-General 
circulated a confidential letter to a number of the civil 
and military officers of the Presidency, calling upon them 
for their opinions with regard to the immediate or gradual 
abolition of the/^ighj; of Suttee, and the consequences 
which might ensue from any interference on the part of 
the ruling authority, and more particffiarly as to the im- 
pression which such a measure might produce upon the 
minds of the native soldiery. The replies indicated a 
considerable variety of sentiment. No difference was 
entertained as to the barbarous character of the ceremony, 
and the desirableness of its total abolition ; but whether 
it could be attempted with success and with safety, gave 
rise to much diversity of opinion. It was urged against 
the measure, that the abolition of the rite by the wiU of 

the Government was a departure from the princ i ples .o f. 

toleration _h itherto professed, and was an interierence with 
the religion of the Hindus, from which all previous Go- 
vernments, while equally abhorrent of the practice, had 
been deterred by the dread of mischievous results,' and 
that such consequences were still to be apprehended from 

* Thus, in addition to the passages referred to in the text, ivc hare in the 
corrcspondeuce of Earl Amherst the same sentiment expressed — Kotlimgbnt 
apprehension of eviJs infinite!}' greater than those arising from the existence 
of the practice, should induce us to tolerate it for a single dny.” — Letter from 
the Goremor-Gencnil in Council to the Court of Directors 3rd Dec., 1824. 

Parliamentary Papers, 6th July, 1825, 
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BOOK III, its forcible suppression — that, even if an extensive and 
; CHAP. vr. formidable insurrection should not occur, it was likely 
— ■ ' that local -tumults would take place which could not be 

1829, allayed without loss of life and -widely-extended disaffec- 
tion, which would shew itself in perpetual attempts to 
evade or resist the law — would inspire the peo2de with 
fear and hatred of the Government, and would o^jpose an 
indefinite inteiTuption to the progress of imiirovement 
which had been commenced within the last few years, 
and had been attended with the most favourable indica- 
tions of ultimate success — indications which had shewn 
themselves even in regard to the subject under discussion, 
as the practice was evidently diminishing, particularly 
among persons of respectability, without whose encourage- 
ment it would gradually fall into disuse ; and, finally, 
that the stability of the British Emjfire in India might 
be imperille d, if the native arm y, com n.osed .as it -u-as in a. 
large ^woporTio n of H i^ug^^f.Jiig^paste, should take 
"“■“paftNvitlT't'neiF' countrymen in resistance to^tlie measure 
In answer to these objections it was maintained, .that the 
rite of conor emation was not an essential part of the 
Hindu religion, as it was not even alluded to by Manu,' 
the lawgiver, held in the highest veneration by the 
Hindus ; and that consequently it was no infringement 
of the principle of toleration to prohibit the continuance : 
that, even if it could be so regarded, it was not likely to 
fill the Hindus with any apprehension of the ultimate 
designs of the Government, as they would ascribe the act 
to its true motives — feelings of humanity — and would 
learn, from subsequent jiroceedings conducted in the 
spirit which had always influenced the state, to discard 
any temporary impressions of fear or mistrust. The 
course which preceding administrations had pursued was, 
no doubt, to be justified by the reasons by which it was 
dictated ; and, under similar circumstances, would still 

* Tlie texts of refening to this subject are as follow *‘A faithful 

wife, who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion of her husband, must do 
nothing unkind to him, be be living or dead. Let her emaciate her body, by 
living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruits; but let Iicr not, wlicn her 
husband is deceased, even pronounce the name of anotlier man. Let her 
continue until death, forgiving all Inj’nries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
every sensual plea.surc, and cl;cerfuny practising the incomparable rules of 
virtue, which have been followed by such women as have been devoted to one 
only husband/’— E. }6C— J58, 
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liavc to bo followed ; but the circumstances of native so- BOOK III. 
•cioly and the progress of enlightened ideas hod now become cnAr. vi. 

propitious to more decided legislation. It w.os possible that 

5ome attempts might bo made to resist the enforcement of 1829. 
the prohibition, but they were not likely to bo frequent 
or formidable, or beyond the exercise of the civil power : 
for the great scat of the rile was the province of Bengal,* 
the inhabitants of which were notoriously an unresisting 
nnd spiritless mce : wore the ceremony frequent in the 
Upper, instead of the Lower Provinces, in the midst of a 
bold and manly people, the impunitj' of the prohibition 
might bo less problcmatic.al : in the vicinity of C.alcutta, 
such was the want of cour.ago and vigour of character, 
and such the habitual subserviency of centuries, that 
insurrection or hostile opposition to the will of the ruling 
flower might bo aflirmcd to bo an impossible danger. 

That allhougb for a time discontent and distinist might 
disincline the people to accept the amelioration of their 
moral and intellectual condition benevolently offered by 
the Government, yet the check, if any were suffered, 
would be transient, and the disinclination would give 
w.ay to the expectation of advantage, and to a returning 
reliance upon the adherence of the Government to the 
principal of non-intorforcuce with religious belief, in all 
matters in which it was not incompatible mth the 
security of property or person. That it was doubtful how 
far the decline of the practice could be ascribed to the 
dissemination of instruction, as little or no change could 
have yet affected the bulk of the population, and the 

* In 1823-9, of the 4G3 Suttees ^rhich took place, 420 occurred in the lower 
provinces, or. Benzol, Behnr, and Orissa; and of these, 237 in the Calcutta 
division alone. The following is the oflldal return of the Suttees from 1815 
to ises:— 
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BOOK HI. process of self-conviction must be precarious and r( 
CHAP., .VI. The only remaining consideration of sufficient veij 

justify hesitation was, therefore, the feeling whic 

1829. aboh'tion of the rite might excite in the minds c 
native soldiery; and on this subject, although s 
distinguished officers considered it dangerous and 
visable, yet the majority concurred in opinion tha 
Hindu Sipahis took little or no interest in the que 
In the districts from which they were mostly draw: 
practice was nnfrequent ; and it still more rarely occ 
in cantonments, as the men were not usually accomp 
by their wives ; the greater number had, therefore, : 
even witnessed the rite, and felt no personal conce 
pride in its perpetuation.* Some danger might a 
from the instigations of ill-disposed and intriguin 
dividuals, inimical to British rule ; and it might be u 
to call upon the troops to take any part in enforcin, 
prohibitory provisions of the law ; liut as long ns i 
. sources of insecurity could bo obviated, and as lot 
j the Sipahis felt assured that the Govomment was d 
I mined to respect their religious habits and usages i 
I essential points, its interference in the case of Si 
I would neither alarm their fears, nor rouse their re; 
I ment, nor impair in any degi-oe their loyalty and dove 
to the service. 

Fortified with these opinions, and supported by 
concurrence of the members of his council, the Govoi 
General decided upon abolishing tho rite ; and in c 
munication with tho Nizamat Adawlat enacted and 
mulgatcd a regulation,’ by which the practice of Su 
or of burning or binymg^ive the widows of Hindus, 

"■ declared Illegal, and punishable by the Criminal Coi 

The Police-officers were authorised to prevent its perfi 
ance, and to apprehend tho princij>al persons cngagc( 
aiding or abetting it, who should be liable to trial 
culpable homicide, and subject to imprisonment and 
Nothing in the regulation was to preclude tho c 
criminal court from inflicting capibil punishment, ncci 
ing to tho circumstances of the case, upon any per." 

* U was staled by Fcrcral officers, lliat fa (he course of 30 years* fcr 
they never knew nor heard of n Suttee taking' place Jn tho native army, 

« Ite^htiOD XVJI.,1829. 
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convicted of lianng used violence or compulsion, or cm- BOOK III. 

ployed stnpifying or inloxiMtiiig drugs so as to debar a cnAr. vi. 

wido’iv'lrom tlio~ exefeiso of her free will, in tlio event of 

such a sacrifice taking place in ^^olntion of the law. Thus 

was the question brought to a determination hoiiourablo 

alike to the decision and to the humnnit}* of Lord "William 

Bentinck. 

The apprehensions which had been entertained of tho 
probable evil consequences of tho abolition of tho Suttee, 
and of the violent resentment and tumultuary resistance 
which it was likely to provoke, were singularly falsified ; 
some few attempts to evade or dcf3' the law were at first 
tried, and with occasional success; but the vigilance of 
tho police, and tho seizure and jiunisbment of the parlies 
principallj’ concerned, evinced the determination of the 
Govemment to enforce the prohibition ; and the people 
quictlj' submitted to the law. Enactments of a similar 
tendency were promulgated at Madras, and at Bombay ; 
and with the like result as in Bengal.' Some feeble efforts 
were made in Bengal to obtain a reconsidei-ation of the 
measure; and petitions were presented against it by a 
number of Hindus, chieflj' poreons of opulence, both in 
the interior and in Calcutta. Addresses of a contrary pur- 
port, commendatory of tho resolution of the Government, 
wore also presented by a respectable body of Hindus, 
headed bj* names which have since become well-known in 
Europe, as those of individuals victorious over the preju- 
dices of their countrymen, bj’ their travels in the regions 
of the "West — Dwarakanath Thakur and Bammohim-Eoy. 

As the application to the Governor-General, by the vota- 
ries of the ancient superatition, proved unavailing, the 
petitioners had recourse to tho remaining legal source of 
redress, an appeal to the king in couneil. Their cause 

* At Mailrfts the Regulation ^ns simply rc-cnactod : Rcpnlation I., 1830. 

At Bombay, the direct prohibition ^^•as considered nnadristiblc, os great part 
of the territor}' had been hut recently annexed to the British possessions. It 
•was, therefore, thought sulTicicnt to rescind, by Regulation XVI., 1830, tho 
exemption from tho punishment of culpable homicide, which had been 
accorded to persons assisting at tlic rilo of scK-immolntion, by Regnlation 
XIV., 1827. One ease of serious resistance occurred in 1835, in a dependency 
of t!ic Bombay Presidency, where, upon the death of the Raja, fire of his 
wives were forcibly burned, in defiance of the efforts of the Assistant Political 
Commissioner to prevent it : although he had a force of 300 men at his com- 
mand, n still larger body of armed men was assembled, who were not dispersed 
trithout loss of life, and the necessity of calling in regular troops. 
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BOOKl III. -was dclibcratDlv and dispassionately aipicd bcA 
cn.u-. Ti. Privy Conncil. in June, 1S32; and after bearing tli 
"" ments of the appellant.s, and of the advoc.atcs of tin 

lS2t?. Directors, as respondents, the council recoint 
tliat the petition should bo dismissed ; and it tvas dis 
nccortlingl}'.' Tito rejection of the petition was i 
lowed by any excitement : an uneasy and sullen su 
of the objects and intentions of the British Govci 
continued for a while to pervade a considerable por 
the Hindu population, but it never assumed tho A 
popular agitation : and tho progress of time, and tli 
tinned caution with which tho British Govemme 
abstained from further interposition, liavo dis.sipal( 
alann and apprehension that might have been gen 
by it.'s cotvduct in the probibition of the Suttee. It< 
cnco ha-s been even extended to tho Htalc.s of its 
and various native princes have been induce<l to jirc 
the ceremony within their dominions.’ They hai 
been alway.s perlmi's very .sincere in their real J 
puppro.ssion ; hut their professed discountenance, ai 
dift'usinti of more humane j)riticiplcn and more eiiligl 
ide.rs have contributed to check and restrict tlie pra 
and. oxcci)t on the dr.ath of rome chief of liigh ran 
occum-iscc of the rite has become a rare event i: 
anr.ala of Hindust.an. 

A ruc.asurc even more ttnpal.atable to the Hindu 
lutmify, was sonic while afterward.) enacted ; but 
tnicted no notice at the time of it.s j>romnIgai.ion, 
v.w.'i mixed up with a v.irioly of provisions, v.-hich 
mere misiification'' of Ib.c nilc.a extcndisig the j>o\vr 
the native judicial ofticers, or sujijihunetitarj- to 
prcviou-ly cHtablishcd, and was worded with cotiio d 
of ob ■curity.’ By the e-tisting n'gnlation.s, nil qm s 
rc:'.ar(ling ‘•iiccc.‘'.'ion t« i>r>>iH-.d.y were to be ilrcidei 
cording to the religion of tlio iiartics ; the Muhiunni 

. » r-rs Jcrmii. .taxaivisie. i-r- o', its 
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laws forming the general rales bj which the judges were BOOK III. 
to he guided with respect to Slohammcdans ; Hindu laws, chap, vr, 

with respect to Hindus." It was now declared, that these — ^ 

rales applied to such persons only ns should bo boitd fide 1829-32. 
l)rofessors_of those religions, at the time of the application 
of the law to the c.ase, being designed for the protection of 
the rights of some persons, not for the deprivation of the 
rights of othei-s. lYhenevcr, therefore, in a civil suit, the 
parlies were of dificrent persuasions, — one being a Mo- 
hammedan, the other a Hindu, or one or more being 
neither Mohammedans nor Hindus, the laws of those reli- 
gious were not pomiittcd to operate to deprive such party 
or parlies of any propert}' to which, but for the opei-ation 
of such laws, they would have been entitled. In all such 
cases, the decision was to bo governed by the principles 
of justice, equity, and good conscience. The object of the 
enactment was, in fact, to bar the operation of the Hindu 
law, by which a convert to Mohammedanism or Christi- 
anity,, becoming an outcast, forfeited his claim to the 
share of any heritable property, to which, ns a Hindu, he 
would have been entitled : a forfeiture contributing power- 
fully to deprive the Hindus of the fi-eo e.vercise of their 
judgment, in the adoption of a different creed. It was not 
until a much later period, that the tendenc}' of this enact- 
ment attracted the notice of those who were principally 
affected by it. 

The principal arrangements for the better administra- 
tion of revenue and justice, which were enacted at this 
period, especially those wliich provided for the union of 
police-duties with the collection of the revenue, and for 
the extension of the employment of native ofiBcers in 
resj)onsible stations in either department, had been pre- 
viously introduced at Madras. Little more was there 
necessary, than to modify existing enactments for the 
better carrying out of the objects proposed by them, and 
the adoption of such a re-organisation of establishments, 
as should provide for the more economical discharge of 
their duties, without impairing their e£Bciency.= Nothing 

> Sect. XV., Kcgnlation IV., 1793. Sect. XVT., Regulation HI., 1803. 

- Regulation IV. of 1832, following the examplo of the Bengal Regulation, 
ndmittcci to judicial cmplojunent, in addition to Mohammedans and Hindus, 
natires of India who Trero the descendants of Europeans. In 1833, by Begn- 
lation III., Sadder Amins were empowered to try criminal eases under the 

VOL. HI. O 
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BOOK III. of any very particular interest occurred in the - legislative 
CHAP. VI. proceedings'at this Presidency during tlie administrations 

r of Mr. Lushington and Sir Frederick -Adam, by •whom the 

1829-32. former •was succeeded. Neither were any innovations of 
any magnitude introduced at Bombay, the chief objects of 
the regulations there passed being to explain and enlarge 
the provisions of those constituting the code of 1827, to 
bring within the operation of the existing laws the ijro- 
vinces to which they had not been previously extended, to 
improve the organisation of the judicial and revenue de- 
partments, and to extend the powers of both European and 
Native functionaries. In the latter respect, the enact- 
ments of the Bombay Government were more liberal than 
those of Bengal, as they assigned no limitation whatever to 
the value of the property in civil suits brought before tlio 
principal native officer.' From the end of 1834, the sejw- 
rate legislation of the several Presidencies ceased, under 
the provisions- of tho new charter granted to the Com- 
pany ; and Ads applicable to tho whole were thenceforth 
passed by tho Governor-General of India in Council. 

In tho early part of tho administration of Sir John 
Slalcolm, at Bombay, tho local government was involved 
in a discussion with tlie Supremo Court at tho Presidency, 
which originated in the same lofty conceptions of its 
powers, and tho same contemptuous disregard of tho poli- 
tic.al circumstances of the Indiau Govei-nmcnt, which had 
been manifested by the Sujiromc Court of Bengal, at the 
period of its first institution. Tho question of conflicting 
jurisdiction had been in some respects .sot at rest by sub- 
Bcqucnt acts of the British legislature ; but there wore 


nnthority of the European or Katirc crimln.al Jiu!;rc5; and the value of the 
property* in cirll trhirh micht be tried Icforc the fame dc5crlf>- 

lion of officers, RTid before Pl'trict Mnn«jffs wni ral-etl rcfpccllvcly to ."WO 
ami to 1000 rupees. — Sec nI.«o MInntc of >fr. Eu’i!»inj;ton» I4th Sept., 
Comni, IIouM of Commons, 1832, General App. lll. 

* Ec^alation XVIII. of 1831, c'tabbfhcd three of r.itire judlriaJ 

functionaries: n natirc n principal jiatlrc coinr:iI»<oner, and n junior 

native cornrals*. loner: fjri;jlnal suits before ihc fr?l ^7tTe uf Mnllmlfcd ftmount; 
and be was aulhori'Cd to decide opi«‘a!? from the native cornm!*«.‘oRrr hu 
jiropcrtj* not CNCccdIn;; the v.abic ff 100 rupees. ’Jlio prlnclr-al rnthr i-cr;- 
mlMloncr v'.T* empo'oered to ndjndicatc units to the extent of I0,C€0 rti;*''*. 
the Junior to thatof fiOOO: the bitter tvin? the limit in l:cn::M, of the priodr^* 
Sudder Amins.— lor the niodifieitions of the fy*‘cm nt iJomt'iy, Minute 
of Sir.Tchn Malcolm, lOih Kov. J'-SO. printed in the Judicial ApicndK lotj-e 
EcT>^/rt of tl;e Comm, of the Ifou'C of C«.ininon<, Xo. IV.; oNo J.etfcr o. 
Cifcutt.i nnvnce Cnminlttce. 2Cth fept. Ko, Ilf.— Gcr-erul Ajp. E' 

of Ctruni. Ifuuic of Commons, 
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others iu which the kiiguago of the statutes was so vague BOOK III. 
and unprecise, as to nftord a foundation for the pretensions chap. vr. 

of the British judges to c.vtcnd their authority beyond the 

limits within which it could alono ho exercised compatibly 
with the interests of the people,, and the stability of the 
Government. At Bengal and Madras, the prolonged ex- 
istence of the Courts had accustomed the judges to pay 
some consideration to the relations in which they stood to 
the state, and although even with them collisions occa- 
sionally occurred, yet their general conduct was cautious 
and conciliatory, and no serious dis^mte liad arisen be- 
tween them and tho local governments. At Bombaj*, tho 
institution of a Supreme Court was a novelty ; and the 
judges had yet to learn the exact nature of their position. 

The administration of English law, restricted at Bombay, 
as well as at tho other Presidencies, to the scat of Govern- 
ment, and to British subjects iu the provinces, had been 
for a considerable period entrusted to a single European 
judge, with the designation of Recorder, whoso comt. had 
been fully adequate to tho adjudication of all the causes 
which could be brought before it in the legitimate spirit 
of its institution. As, however, there wore courts at Cal- 
cutta and Jradra.s, presided over by three of ffis Majesty’s 
judges, tho iwocedout suggested a favourable plea for the 
extension of ministerial patronage ; and ■without any ad- 
vertence to tho relative circumstances of the Presidencies, 
their comparative extent of wealth and population, a simi- 
larly cumbrous and costly machinery -was devised for the ad- 
ministration of English law in Bombay. In 1823, a Supreme 
Court was accordingly establihed at Bombay, of which 
Sir Edward West, who had previously held the office of 
Recorder, was appointed the Chief Justice in the following 
year. Tho effects of the augmented dignity of the new 
courts were soon exhibited ; and cases occurred which, 
although of no very gi'eat impoi-tance, clearly e-rinced a 
disposition to set aside the local government, and usurp an 
independent and paramount authority. At the period at 
which we arc arrived, Sir Edward West was associated on 
tho bench with Sir Charles Chambera and Sir John Peter 
Grant ; and ho and his colleagues engaged, with more than 
decorous vehemence, in contests with the Government 
regarding the extent of their jurisdiction, of which into- 
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BOOK III. rested individuals in Bombay were not slow to take ad- 
cnAr. VI. vantage. One occasion of this kind brought matters to a 

crisis. A Mahratta youth of wealth and distinction, More 

1829. Eaghiinath, had been left, upon the decease of his parents, 
under the guardianship of his grand-uncle Pandurang 
Eamchander, a kinsman of the late Pesbwa, and an inha- 
bitant of Poona. The relations of his wife, desirous of 
having charge of Moro Eaghunath for purposes of their 
own, repaired to Bombay ; and declaring that the youth 
was compulsoiily detained by his grand-uncle in a state of 
confinement,' by which his life was endangered, obtained 
from the Supreme Court a writ of Habeas Corpus for the 
conveyance of the lad to Bombay. The execution of the 
writ was resisted by the magistrate of Poona with the 
sanction of the Government, not only because the affi- 
davits on which it was granted were entirely false, but 
because neither uncle nor nephew had ever resided or 
possessed property in Bombay by which they should be 
considered in any degree amenable to the processes of 
English law ; and the jurisdiction of the supreme court 
did iiOt extend to Poona. The court, although admitting, 
that, according to the restrictions of the Charter, Pandu- 
rang Eamchander and Moro Eaghunath might not be sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, yet, holding that, as it had been 
endowed with the powers of the King’s Bench, it was 
bound to watch over and protect the personal liberty of 
all the king’s subjects in India without reference to terri- 
torial limitation,’ persisted in its assertion of jurisdiction 
in this particular case, and repeated its warrant for the 
production of the person of the boy. At an early stage of 
the proceedings, Sir Edward West died.= Sir C. Chambers 
died shortly afterwards, previously declaring his determi- 
nation to uphold the proceedings of the court.^" The sole 
management of the case devolved upon the surviving 


1 According to the Iteport of the Judgment of Sir C. Chambers, he said:— 
“ Neitlier Jloro Haghunath, tlie hoy in whoso favour the writ has been issued, 
nor Pandurang Ramoliandcr, the person who detains him in custody, aro 
subject to tile jurisdiction of tbo court (according to Iho declarations of tho 
Charter) ; and if the court havo any authority, it must ho founded upon some 
otlicr principle of a wider and more extensive influence/*— Asiatic Journal for 
April, 1829, p.491. 

2 On the 18th August, 1828. ^ 

3 Judgment was pronounced on the 29th of September. Sir C. Ojanjbcrs 
died in the middle of October.— Asiatic Monthly Journal for April, mj, 
pp, 489, 50G, 
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judge, Sir J. Grant. Prior to the death of his colleague an BOOK III. 
effort Tvas lundo by the Government of Bomhay, to recall chat. vi. 

the judges to n dispassionate consideration of the mis- 

chievous consequences of the course they wero pursuing ; 1829. 

and an informal, but temperate and respectful, letter was 
addressed to them by Sir J. Malcolm and the other 
members of the Council, requesting the court to abstain 
from acts ^Yhich must produce a collision between the 
authorities, until the result of a reference to the Coimt of 
Directors should bo known ; announcing, that in the 
mean time they had directed, that no returns should bo 
made to any writ of Habeas Corpus, directed to officers of 
tbo provincial courts or to any native subjects not residing 
in tbo island of Bombaj'. This letter was not onlj’ disre- 
garded, but the sending of it was treated by the judges as a 
presunij)tuous and impertinent derogation from their dig- 
nity, an uuwarrautable attempt to obstruct tbe indepen- 
dent distribution of justice, and an act both highly uncon- 
stitutional and criminal. The letter formed also the sub- 
ject of a voluminous petition to tbo Privy Council by Sir 
John Grant ; and in the mean time further processes were 
issued for tbo bringing of Moro Raghunath to Bombay. 

The executiou of these was resisted by order of the Go- 
vernment, to the extent of idacing a native guard at tho 
dwelling of Pandurang Rarachandcr. Asi attachment 
against tho person of tho guai-dian was next served 
through the Government : but, as they persisted in re- 
fusing to recognise tho power of the court. Sir John Grant 
thought it incumbent upon him to close tho court alto- 
gether for a season. This measure drew from tho Govern- 
ment a proclamation, declaring its determination to pro- 
tect the peraons and property of the inhabitants of 
Bombay ; and calling upon all classes of tbe community 
to give such aid, as would enable it in some degree to 
alleviate the evils which such a measure was calculated 
to produce. The Chief Justice replied to this, by de- 
nying that tho court was closed ; and explained his 
orders to imply, that the functions of the court were 
suspended simply, not absolutely as was stated in the 
proclamation, only for a period and under a condition 
which it was within the xrower of the Governor and 
Council to fulfil. A reference was at the same time 
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BOOK. III. made to tlib Supremo .Government, wliicb, declining, to 
onAT. interfere, under tlio impression that tho final decision 

- of the Privy Oouncil.would bo shortly received in Bombay,- 

1829.‘ Sir John . Gi’ant thought it unadvisablo to continue the 
suspension indefinitely ; and tho prdceodings of the court, 
were resumed after an interruption of two months,' The 
determination of the question, was . not much longer de- 
layed. 

Although overwhelmed with a cloud of words,, and 
obscured by a laboured display of legal learning, tho pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of Bombay, as was oon- 
fessed by both tho judges,, wore based mainly on two 
grounds, the powers of his Majesty’s Coui-t of King’s 
Bench, and the delegation of the like powers to. the- 
Supreme Court of Bombay. According to the dicta, of. 
the judges, the Court of King’s Bench was empowered,, 
on behalf of the Crown, to issue mandatory or high pre- 
rogative writs to all and every one of the subjects of the. 
Crown wherever they might be, even although they should, 
be resident in foreign countries. The writ' of Habeas. 
Corpus was a writ of this description, having no reference . 
to suits between jrarty and party, which was the proper- 
interpretation of the term jurisdiction but, being of 
universal and irresistible application for the protection- • 
of the King’s subjects — for “the King ought to have an, 
account why any of his subjects are imprisoned ; and it. 
is agreeable to all persons and places, and no answer, can: 
satisfy it except the return, cum causa,. oi the reason of 
the detention, and tho paraium hdbeo corpus, the pro- 
duction of the person detained.” The Court of King’s; 
Bench was entrusted with the power of issuing such 
writs, because it was always considered the Kingls Supreme 
Court of Justice for the exercise of his prerogative.. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as-the people of India were, according, 
to the princiijles of the constitution, to- be regarded as. 
the subjects of the King, they were, without any exemption 
or exception, amenable to his authority, as administered 
by the Judges of his Court. There was not a native of 
India resident within the dominions over which the; 
East India Company was permitted, to hold tempoi'ary 
rule (but which were in law and fact dominions .of. the. 

'■ From 21st April-tolhe nth June, 1829.. 
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Crovm), to Tvliom a bigb prerogative "(vrit, sucb as tbo BOOK HI. 
Habeas Corellis, taigbt not bo issued, and u-bo vras not chap, vi; 

bound at onco and vritbout reservation to obey it. 

As, bowever, the remoteness of tbo two countries ren- 1829; 
dered it inconvenient for the Court of King’s Bench 
sitting at Westminster to be applied to on every occasion 
on wbiob tbo liberty of the subject might be endangered, 
it had become necessary that the same high trust should 
bo osercised by delegation ; and sucb vicarious powers 
were conferred upon His jlajcsty’s Courts at all the 
Indian Presidencies. This was a totally different tiling 
from tbo question of jurisdiction ;■ which was merely a 
power given to tbo Court, within certain local limits, to 
determine the rights of parlies in adverse suits, according 
to the .Laws prevailing within those limits, and to award 
compensation for any wrong or injury that bad been comr 
milted by one party against tbo other. Under sucb 
limitations, tbo court could not be empowered to issue 
a prerogative process ; but that sucb was not the intention 
of tbo Charter, was evident, from its further provisions 
and the specification which constituted the Court the 
representative in India of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
gave to tbo Judges, individually and collectively, through- 
out the territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay, 
all the authority which tbo J udges of the Court of King’s 
Bench had within the limits of England — meaning, in 
fact, that they should have the same iiower of watching 
over and securing the liberty of the subjects of the Crown, 
without any distinction of colour or religion, as the 
Judges in England possessed with respect to the European 
subjects of the realm. It was not, therefore, an unwar- 
ranted stretch of jurisdiction in the technical sense of 
the term, which induced the Judges to issue the orders 
to a Mahratta chief, resident at Poona and out of their 
jurisdiction as far as regarded a writ at common law, 
but the fulfilment of their obh'gations, as the represen- 
tatives of Majesty, and the exercise of that sovereign 
power, which was the \mdoubtcd privilege and prerogative 
of the Crown. 

That the wording of the Charter, and the absence of 
any clear definition as to the meaning of the designation 
“British Subjects,” furnished a plea for the pretensions of 
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300K III. tlio Court, could scarcely bo denied ; but at the same 
CHAP., VI. timo there can bo no reasonable doubt of the intention 

- ■ of the Legislature, which, without compromising the rights 

1829, of the Crown to tcrritor>' conquered by its subjects, had 
invested the Company with the sovereign authority over 
the natives of India, in tho obvious meaning of that 
denomination. In restricting tho jurisdiction ' of tho 
English Courts to tho Presidencies, and to tho Briti-^h- 
born subjects in tho Provinces, it had never purposed to 
confine the term to tho technical application given to it 
bj’ tho Judges of the Court of Bombay, and to sanction 
proccssas — which, whatever their origin, |had the eflcct 
of bringing persons before the Court, who, oven by the 
admission of tho Bench, were not amenable to its judg- 
ment as plaintifis or defendants. By restricting the 
authority of tho Courts to certain spooified persons in the 
pi’ovinccs, tho exemption of all others was necessarily 
implied, and it was placed bo 3 'ond all doubt by tho sanc- 
tion which tho Supremo Legislature had given to the 
local govoramcnls, to appoint judges, and institute courts, 
and devise processes, and originate laws for all those who 
wore not amenable to tho King’s Courts. If the power 
of tho King’s Bench had been delegated to the English 
Courts in India, the i)owers of the sovereign had been 
also delegated, with certain exce23tion8, to the Indian 
Government, subject alone to the authority of the Sujjremo 
Legislature, tho Parliament, and the Crown ; and in their 
place, in all that concerned the natives of India beyond 
assigned limits, they were reigning supreme over all the 
Courts of Judicature whatever. One advantage of these 
disputes was the determination of the question. The 
petition of Sir John Grant to the Privy Council, and the 
arguments of his advocates, exhausted all that could be 
urged in defence of the Court of Bombay, to no avail ; 
the judgment of the Council, confirmed by the King, pro- 
nounced the Judges to be in error, and decided that the 
writs of Habeas Corpus were improperly issued; and 
that the Supreme Court of Bombay had no power or 
authority to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus, except when 
directed either to a person resident within those local 
limits wherein such Court had a general jurisdiction ; or 
to a Iverson out of such local limits, who was personally, 
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subject to tbo civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme BOOK 
Court.' The decision "vvas received by the natives of the criAP. 
provinces, under the Bombay Presidency, with universal 
satisfaction ; although, in Bombay itself, a different feel- 
ing seems to have provailcd." 

Tho discussions at Bombay, and questions of a similar 
nature, but investigated in a very different spirit, induced 
the Government of- Bengal in communication with the 
Judges of the Supremo Court of Calcutta, to take into 
consideration the means of securing the co-operation of 
the two authorities in framing laws for the administration 
of justice, and preventing the recun-ence of conflicting 
jurisdiction. In the actual state of the law there were 
many and obvious defects, which the prosi^ective altera- 
tions in the relations between Great Britain and India 
were likely to render still more embarrassing ; for which 
anticipatory remedies could not be provided, and which 
could not be at all times con^'eniently referred to the 
only authority competent to correct them — the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. It was, therefore, concluded by 
the Government, that it was a matter of urgent expediency 


' It has not l)Ocn thought necessary to detail the circumstances of another 
case, in which the Court Issued a writ of Habeas Corpus to compel the keeper 
of the gaol at Thanna to produce the person of a prisoner detained under an 
order of one of the Company's Judges ; but ns this fonned one subject of the 
Inquiry, the case was provided for by the two following decrees of Uis Majesty 
in Council : “ The Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a writ of 
Habeas Corpus to tlic gaoler or officer of a Kative cCompany’s) Court, as such 
officer, the Supreme Court having no power to discharge persons imprisoned 
under the authority of a Native Court; ” and “ iho Supreme Court is bound to 
notice the jurisdiction of the Native Court without Imving the same specially 
set forth iu the return ton writ of Habeas Corpus.'*— As. Monthly Journal, 
July, 1829, p. 124. 

2 In an address to the Governor from the natives of Poona, referring to an 
address from llic natives of Ilombay to Sir J. P. Grant, in which It had been 
asserted that the extension of tl»e jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to the 
prorinccs would be gratifying to the whole population, they declare “that 
they have received the intelligence with dismay and grief;" and, referring to 
the transaction which had given rise to the discussions, observ’e, “ Last year 
when a process was issued against Pandurang Rnmchander Dliamdhari, a 
representation of our fears of the infringement of our privileges was made to 
the Government. Tlic Government was pleased to answer us by an assurance 
that our fears were groundless; and the subsequent measures which saved 
the honour of the house of the Dhamdliari, inspired the community with con- 
fidence ” — .and they conclude by “imploring the Government to lose no time 
in transraittingto the home authorities their pnayer, that the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of Bombay will not be extended to their province ; ” signed 
by two thousand persons, inclnding all the principal chiefs. There can be no 
doubt that this was the genuine expression of the sentiments of the native 
population everywhere beyond the limits of Bombay, Asiatic Jlonthly 
Journal, Feb. 1831, p. 80. See also rarliamcntary Debates, House of Com- 
mons, 1st Sept. 1631. 
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spoken of as necessary for the termination of the task. BOOK III, 
This failure was ascribed partly to the want of precise chap. vi. 

instructions for the guidance of the collectors ; partly to — 

the infinite number and minuteness of the details to be 1831. 
investigated ; but partly also to the laborious and dis- 
tasteful character of the duty, inspiring a marked disincli- 
nation to carry it on in many of the functionaries charged 
with its performance.’ To give a fresh impulse to the 
inquiry, and determine by what means a satisfactorj' set- 
tlement might be accomplished within a reasonable period, 
were the especial objects of the Governor-General’s com- 
munications with the revenue officers who were summon- 
ed to form committees at the several stations on his way 
up the country, to discuss questions connected with the 
revenue management. The subject was unremittingly 
agitated during his residence in the hills, and was brought 
to a close on his return by a personal conference with the 
members of the Sudder Board for the Western Provinces, 
some of the chief revenue oflacers of the same, and the 
officers of the Survey Department, held at Allahabad, in 
January, 1833. The arrangements proposed in conse- 
quence, received the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council in the following March. They differed from those 
joroposed by the earlier enactment, chiefly in their simjfii- 
fication, and in the omission of varioxis heads of inquiry, 
which; however desirable to be known, were not indispen- 
sable to a just and accurate assessment, and the ascer- 
tainment of which involved a disproportionate expenditure 
of labour and time. They were still, however, based upon 
general surveys of the areas of the village lands and the 
measurement and registration of individual fields : the 
former conducted by European officers ; the latter, by 
native surveyors under European superintendence. The 
results of the general survey were embodied in a map ; 
those of the field survey were preserved in village re- 
gisters. The surveys specified also the proportion of 
cultivated, cMturable, and waste land ; and noticed any 
circumstances favourable or unfavourable to cultivation, 
although it was not thought necessary to enter into a 

' Letter from Goremor-General to Sudder Board of Revenue, on Depu- 
tation, par. 70. — Report Comm. House of Commons, 1832, Revenue, Ap- 
pendix III., No. 82. 
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BOOK HI. road. On arriving at a place favourable for the safe exe- 
ciiAr. v;. cution of their project, a .strip of cloth, or an unfolded 
• ■ • turban was suddenly thrown round the neck of the •\’ic- 

1S8I. tim, the ends of which wore crossed and drami tight by 
some of the party, while others secured the feet and 
hands, until life was extinguished. The dead body was 
then plundered of everything of value, and buried in a 
hole dug in the ground, in a place little exposed to obser- 
vation. Whatever the number of the travellers, not one 
was suffered to escape, as the Thugs took care always con- 
siderably to out-number those whom they intended to 
attack. Scouts were stationed to intercept or give notice 
of approaching passengers ; and every vestige of the deed 
of violence was carefully obliterated ; nor could the cir- 
cumstances of its perpetration be ascertained, as no evi- ' 
dence was procurable, except that of the Thugs them- 
selves; and they were bound to secrecy by the most 
solemn oaths they could devise — as well as by their own 
interests — the habits of their lives, and the influence of 
a blind and mischievous superstition. 

The practice of committing murder, in the mode pur- ' 
sued by the Thugs, was common to a number of associa- 
tions, who, although composed of persons of different 
• religions and castes, and inhabiting very distant parts of 
India, were identified as a confederacy of criminality, and 
were known to each other, wherever they met, by a sys- 
tem of secret signs, and a peculiar conventional dialect. 
The members of each ganfg were taught from their earliest 
youth, to consider the commission of murder by means of 
the noose as their hereditary calling, and to regard them- 
selves as the mere instruments of destiny, whose irresist- 
ible will was to be necessarily accomphshed by them, and 
exempted them from all responsibility. The boy was at 
first employed as a scout, and not permitted to -witness 
the proceedings of his seniors ; as he grew older, he was 
allowed to see and handle the corpse of the victim, and 
assist in the interment ; and when he attained manhood, 
and displayed adequate strength and resolution, he was 
intrusted with what had then become to him an object of 
ambition, the application of the noose. Previous to the 
murder, he went through a form of mysterious initiation 
by one of the elders whom he chose for his Guru or spirit^ 


SUPERSTITIOUS NOTIONS. 20D 

ual guide. The influence of education and example were BOOK III. 
thus confirmed by a solemn rite ; and the Thug proceeded chap, vi.- 

in his career vrith no feelings of compunction or remorse. 

Nor was he, in general, in other respects cruel or sauguin- 1831. 
ary. Ho looked iipon the plunder of travellers as his 
professional avocation, and their murder as the necessary 
condition of his own security — sanctioned by divino in- 
dications, and the approbation of his tutelary divinity.' 

Many of the Thugs, in all jjarts of India, wore Moham- 
medans ; but being wholly ignorant of the principles of 
the Koran, and having admitted Hindu castes into the 
confederacy, they had borrowed from their associates 
many of the superstitious notions of degenerate Hin- 
duism, and the csiiccial veneration of Devi, Durga, or 
Bhavani, the bride of Siva, under one or other of those 
terrific forms which, according to the Pauranic legends, 
she assumed for the destruction of malevolent spirits, but 
in which she is now held by popular credulity to be the 
particular patroness of all vagabonds, and thieves, and 
murderers. In common with Hindus of all classes, the 
ITiugs attached great significance to signs and omens ; the 
appearance of birds, beasts, or reptiles, the cries they' 
uttered, the direction in which they accompanied or 
crossed the path — and similar accidents which they, how- . 
ever, were singular in ascribing to the immediate influ- 
ence of Devi, and interpreting ns indications of her 
pleasure with regard to the prosecution of their enter- 
prises. The omens were so numerous, that a right 
knowledge of them avas difficult to be acquired ; and to a 
mistaken interpretation the Thugs ascribed any disap- 
pointment or calamity that might befall them. Besides 
observing the usual Hindvi festivals of which Durga or 
Kali is the presiding goddess, and occasionally presenting 

> “ A ThuK leader, of most roUshed manners and grc.at cToquenee, bcins 
asked one day, in my presence, by a natirc gentleman, ivlicUicr ho nover felt 
compunction in mufdcring innocent people, replied with n smile, ‘Does any 
man feel compnnclion in following his trade, nnd arc not all onr trades 
assigned us by Providence ? " The native gentleman said—* How many people 
have you killed with your mvn hands in the course of your life?* *I have 
killed none.* * Have yon not just been describing to me a number of mnr- 
dCTS?* ‘Yes, but do yon suppose 1 could have committed them? Is any man 
killed from man’s killing? Is it not the hand of God that kills him, nnd are 
wc not instnimcnts in the hand of God?*** — Sleeman, Ramsiann, voce Bhnr- 
totc. Tlic doctrine is genuine llindaism,undcrstandjng-by the term God — 

Time or Destiny— or, rather, the inevitable consequences of pro-cxistencc 
manifested In a present life, which is what the Hindus mean by destiny. 

VOL, III, P 
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BOOK III. offerings nt Lor most celebrated temples,’ the priests of 
aiAr, VI. which were sometimes connected with the gangs, the 
- ■ Thugs solemnised special feasts in her honour, and pre- 
sented to. her goats, rice, fruits, and spirits; and after 
every murder it was their invariable custom to offer to 
Iicr, with due ceremony, a piece of silver and a quantity 
of molasses, of which latter those only of the party who 
had previously applied the fatal noose were permitted to 
participate. The credulity with which the Thugs trusted 
in the peculiar favour of the goddess was unbounded ; and 
to her displeasure were attributed the apprehension and 
punishment of their leaders by the ofiBcers of the British 
Government. 

■- According to their own traditions, the different clans of 
Thugs sprang originally from seven tribes, who were all of " 
the Mohammedan faith, in the vicinity of Delhi. They 
were dislodged from their haunts as recently as the seven- 
teenth centui'y, and had since spread throughout Central 
India, and penetrated to the Dekhin. The majority are 
still Mohammedans ; but there are also among them low 
caste Hindus, and it is obvious that the former have 
borrowed theii' superstitions from the latter. The employ- 
ment of the noose as an offensive weapon in war, and an 
. instrument of punishment in peace, is of remote antiquity, 
and was common among both the ancient Persians and the 
Hindus.® The existence of a set of murderers by whom 
it was used, was known to early travellers in India. As 
results from the traditiod of their dispersion, the native 
princes sometimes inflicted on them the punishment they 


' Especially at Kaligliat, at Calcntta, and Vindliya-vasini, near Slirzapar. 
The latter Is the favorite resort of all the miscreants of the ■^•estem provinces. 
It was visited hy the author, in 1820, and presented an extraordinarj* assem- 
blage of most atrocious-looking vagabonds. 

2 A tribe, that of the Sagartu, is noticed by Herodotus, as using the noose 
in battle, and the use continued to be familiar to the Persians to the JOth 
century, as it is frequently made mention of by Pirdausi, as— “ He threw the 
wcll-rivisted Kamand (noose, or lasso), and bound them fast upon the spot ; 
and “when the kamand was cast from the hand of P.ustaro, the diademed 
head was caught iu the coU.” The Pasa, or noose, although most appropriate 
to the Hindu divinity of the ocean, Vanina, is home by several others, ^ 
Yama, the regent of death, by Sira, Vishnu, Ganesa, and the goddess Devi ; it 
also appears as an implement of war among the mystical weapons, with which 
Hama was equipped by Viswamitra— “I give thee the noose of Dhanna, mu 
also the noosc-wcapon of Kala, UifQcuIt to be resisted— and likewise tto- 
highly-venerated noose of A^arnna.” — Ramayana, Booki., chap. 30. 
existence in India of robbers who murdered by strangling, is mentioned oy 
Tavernier. 
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desoiTcd, but tbo subordinate cbiefs and the officers of the BOOK 
states of "Western India, commonly connived at their chav 

crimes, and allowed them to settle ^vithin their jurisdic- 

tion, in consideration of sharing in their spoils, and on 
condition that they should not follow their nefarious prac- 
tices in the districts which they inhabited. With the 
tmn.sfcr of the conntr 3 * to the British Government, and 
the o.vteusion of its influence, there was an end of conni- 
vance ; and as soon ns the nature of their organisation was 
understood, active measures were instituted against the 
Thugs. In tho hlysoro country', many were apprehended 
ns earlj’ as 1799; and in 1807, others were scoured and 
jiunished, in tho district of Chitur. The territories ob- 
tained from the Nawab Vizir, were found to swarm with 
these and other murderous bands, and many individuals 
were brought before tho Courts of criminal justice, by 
which a considerable number were sentenced to imprison- 
ment or death, and tho gangs were, in consequence, much 
reduced in sti-cngth ; and many were intimidated into 
emigration from tho Company’s districts. Tho anarchy 
that prevailed in Malwa and Eajputnna, attracted them to 
that quarter; and tlio restoration of order slowlj* and 
imperfectly attained, afforded them for a while a rich field 
for their atrocious depredations. Tho active pursuit of 
tho Comj)any’s Government followed upon their footsteps. 

The services of tho Gwalior contingent horse were directed 
against them by order of tho Marquis of Hastings, although 
probablj’ Avith little benefit. In 1820, a largo gang was 
apprehended in the valley of the Nerbudda by General 
Adams. In 1823, a still larger bodj’, amounting to ono 
hundred and fifteen, was arrested by Mr. Molonj-, in the 
same valley, on their return from the Hekhin ; and a 
numerous gang was secured in the same locality by Major 
Wardlaw. In the two last instances, tho prisoners were 
convicted ; in the first, they escaped ; aud in the trials 
■before the judges in the provinces where tho regulations 
prevailed, tho forms of tho criminal courts, and the pro- 
visions of the Mohammedan law, were too often favourable 
to tho acquittal of tho culprits. Although chocked, there- 
fore, tho crime was nowhere extirpated ; and the Thugs, 
iwotccted by tho corruption of tho petty landholders, and 
native revenue aud police officers, and by the reluctance of 
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BOOK III. tbo natives to appear as aeeusers before the Company’s 
OiiAr. VI, courts, continued for a season to pursue their murderous 
" ■ ■ -- jjracticcs with compamtivo impunity. In 1829, arrange- 

,1831. nionts were made under the orders of the Government for 
their more effectual suppression, particularly in theSaugar 
and Nerbudda territories, where they most abounded. 
The Political Commissioner, in charge of the districts, ilr. 
P, C. Smith, who, in his judicial capacity, had manifested 
great activity and vigour in bringing these malefactors to 
inmishment, was invested with full powers to subject the 
Thugs who were apprehended, to summary trial and con- 
viction upon the evidence of accomplices ; and an ofScer 
equally distinguished for his successful exertions and 
familiarity with the duty, Major Sleeman, was appointed 
under him Commissioner for the suppression of the crime, 
having the especial duty of superintending the operations 
of the arrest of the Thug gangs, and collecting the evidence 
for the cases in which they were to be committed for trial. 
At a subsequent date,* several other officers were charged 
with a similar superintendence, in subordination to the 
General Superintendent, for conducting the operations 
south of the PTerbudda, those between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and those in Eajputana, Malwa, and the Delhi 
territories, or in communication and under the orders of 
the Residents at Hyderabad and Lucknow. Such were the 
efficiency of the system, and the activity of the superin- 
tendents, supported by the concurrent exertions of the 
political functionaries in Hindustan, that, in the course of 
six years, from 1830 to 1835, two thousand Thugs had been 
arrested and tried at Indore, Hyderabad, Saugar, and Jub- 
bulpore, of whom about fifteen hundred were convicted 
and sentenced either to death, transportation, or imprison- 
ment. Many died in confinement ; a number were pardoned 
in consideration of the value of their evidence, but their 
character with their confederates was destroyed ; and the 
consequence was, the reduction of the gangs to a few scat- 
tered and intimidated individuals who had contrived to 
elude the pursuit of justice. That the crime is wholly 
extirpated, is scarcely to be hoped; but its commission 
has become infrequent ; and peaceable travellers and 

’ Eesolntion of tlio Government of India, .Ian. 7, 1835.— Ilonthly Asiatic 
Journal, from the Government Gazette, vol. svii. p. 124. 
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traders liaTe of late years pursued their rray along the BOOK III. 
roads of Central India, ■without dread of falling a prey to 

the insidious arts and murderous practices of men. more — 

merciless and destructive than the savage denizens of the 1835. 
adjacent forests.' 

The efforts made in the territories more favourably 
circumstanced, to promote the advance of useful knowledge, 
received from the Governor-General the most solicitous 
encouragement ; and considerable progress was made under 
his auspices, in the multiplication of educational establish- 
ments, and the cultivation of the English language and 
literature. English classes or seminaries were instituted at 
several of the principal stations in the Upper Pro-vinces, as 
■well as in Bengal ; while at the same time the system of 
native study pursued at the colleges exclusively appro- 
priated to "the education of Hindus and Mohammedans, 
was diligently sriperintended and improved, and was in the 
course of being rendered co-operative in the dissemination 
of sound knowledge, by providing instructors qualified to 
enrich their o'wn literatiue through the medium of tran,s- 
lations fr-ora the English language. Influenced, however 
by the examples of extraordinary progress in English made 
at Calcutta, under peculiarly favourable circumstances, and 
misled by advisers, who had no knowledge of India, or its 
people, beyond a limited intercourse with the Anglicised 
portion of the inhabitants of the metropolis, Lord W. 

Bentinck, shortly before his departure, adojited the notion 
that English might be made the sole channel of instruc- 
tiou ; and resolved, that all the funds appropriated to the 
purposes of education should be employed in imparting to 
the native j^opulation a knotrledge of English literature 
and science' through the medium of the English langusge.” 

In order to cajry this resolution into effect, the endow- 
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BOOK III. ments Jierctoforo granted to the students of the native 
onAr. colieges were to bo resumed, and the colleges themselves 
’ — • ■ wero to bo abolished upon the dimunition of the number 
1835. of students, which was eflectuallj provided for by de- 
priving them of their fJrincipal and often only means of 
prosecuting their studies. In this exclusive encouragement 
of the study of Engli.sh, the circumstances of the great 
body of the people were wholly disregarded. In Calcutta, 
where a considerable portion of the more respectable in- 
habitants were in constant and intimate association with 
Englishmen of every degree, and where numbers found 
employment in public or private offices, there were both 
an extensive want of the language and abundant facilities 
and ample leisure for its acquirement. Beyond Calcutta 
the accomplishment was of no practical usefulness, and no 
inducement existed to engage in a necessarily long and 
arduous course of studj'. It was, therefore, evidently im- 
possible that it should be cultivated to any extent ; and 
all attempts to introduce it universally, could be attended 
with but imperfect success. The great truth was also 
overlooked, that a national literature can only co-exist 
with a national language ; and that as long as knowledge 
is restricted to a foreign garb, it can bo the property only 
of the few who can command leisure and opportunity for 
its attainment. It was obvious that a language so difficult 
as English, and so utterly discordant with every Indian 
dialect, could never become the universal medium of in- 
struction ; and that, even if it should be extensively 
studied, which, beyond certain narrow limits, was highly 
improbable, it would constitute the hterature of a class — 
never that of the people. The means of improving the 
sjroken dialects, and fitting them to become the vehicles of 
sound instruction, were at hand in the languages considered 
classical by Hindus and Mohammedans, the Sanscrit and 
Arabic, and through them an easy passage might be found 
for the infusion of European thought into vernacular 
expression ; but whether they were to be employed as had 
in-eviously been done in accomplishing the object, or 
whether it might be more expedient to attempt the lite- 
rary use of the spoken languages at once, it was imdeniable 
that the exclusive encouragement of English w.as unjust 
to the native literary classes, and was of no benefit to the 
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bulk of the population. The better judgment of Lord W. BOOK III. 
Bentinck’s successor, Lord Auckland, "while it gave the chap, vi." 

most liberal encouragement to the extension of English 

study, rescued the native colleges from the misappropria- ^^35. 
tion of the funds specially assigned to them j and by a 
liberal distribution of scholarships to all the seminaries 
alike, remedied in some degree, the discontinuance of the 
subsistenoe-allo"wances, on -which most of the students, like 
the poor scholars of the middle agesi in Europe, had been 
accustomed, under all previous rule, Hindu, Mohammedan 
or Christian, to depend.' 

Anew and important era in the communication between 
the East and West, dates from the period of Lord W. 

Bentinck’s administration ; when the powers of steam 
were first applied to contract the interval which divides 
Great Britain from British India. The result of the first 
trial, in which a vessel, the Enterprise, depending partly 
upon steam and partly upon sails, followed the usual route 
round the Gape of Good Hope, was not encouraging, as 
little saving of time was effected.^ An attempt was made 
to open a route by the Euphrates, and thence down the 
Persian Gulf to Bombay ; but this was undertaken upon 
most inaccurate views of the capabilities of the river, and 
the lawless condition of the Arab tribes upon its borders. 

The project after an unprofitable expenditure of time and 
money, was not persisted in. The more feasible route was 
soon ascertained to be that by the Red Sea, from the 
several Presidencies to Suez, and across the isthmus to 
Alexandria. The first voyage was made by the Hugh 
Lindsay from Bombay, which she left on the 20th of March, 

1830. She arrived at Suez on the 22nd of April ; being 
thirty-two days on the passage. In her next voyage, in 
December of the same year, the time was diminished to 
twenty-two days. Subsequently other voyages succeeded, 
which established the practicability of the route, the pos- 

' innate of the Eight Honourahle the Governor-General, Nov. 24th, 1839. 

App. Eeport General Committee of Puhlie Instruction, 1839-1840. The 
latest reports from the North-lYestera Provinces show, that the demand 
for the English language is extremely limited ; while that for useful know- 
ledge. diffused through numerous publications in the spoken languages, is 
rapidly augmenting. 

- Tlie Enterprise sailed from Falmouth on the 16th of August, 182-5, and 
arrived at diamond Harbour, TthPecember; having been, therefore, more 
than three mont^ on the voyage. 
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ibOK in. sibility 'of navigating the Red Sea througlibnt the yeaiydnd 
CHAP. vr. the probability of accelerated despatch.' It only remained, 

therefore, to complete the line of eommimication, by prb- 

1835. Tiding for the voyage between Egypt and England ; and 
this was accomplished byaiTangements concluded between 
the East India Company and His Majesty’s Government, 
Upon the recommendation of a select committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed in 1834 to investigate the 
subject. Those arrangements have since been perfected 
and the communication between I'egions separated by a 
fom'th of a circumference, of the globe, requires now a 
smaller number of weeks than it fonnerly did of months 
for its accomplishment.- 

The augmentation of the commerce of British India, 
which had at first ensued upon the removal of all restric- 
tions upon private trade, had not latterly indicated any 
disposition to advance ; and the value of both exports 
and imports in the last year of Lord W. Bentinck’s 
government, fell considerably short of that of the first 
year of his predecessor’s administration.’ This was 
partly ascribable to the reduced prices of the principal 
articles of the commerce with Great Britain, particu- 
larl}' cotton goods, in which a larger quantity represented 
a smaller sum. It was partly owing also to the shock 


' In 1830, tlic Gorcnimcnt of Bomliay conpratuhtcs the Court upon Oio 
arrirnl of dcspatclics frora London in fifty-eight, forty-fire, And sLxty-four 
days. Peport of Committee, 1837. Statement of Sir J. llobhouso, Later 
years have ^Yitncsscd their conveyance in ImU tho time. 

3 Reports of Select CommUtccs of the House of Commons on Steam Com- 
munications ^vith India, 1834 and 1837. Lord W, Bcntinck prc.sldcd on the 
latter occasion, and^rns examined ns n^vitness. It may ho doubted if tho 
advantages lie so sanguincly Anticipated have been, or ever will be, realised. 
“It is,*’ he observes, “ through the means of a quite safe and frequent com- 
munication between nil India and England, that the natives of India in person 
will be enabled to bring their complaints nnd grievances before the authorities 
and the country; that large numbers of disinterested travellers will have it 
in their power to report to their countiy' at home, the nature nnd clraim- 
‘stances of this distant portion of the empire. The result, I hope, will be to 
rouse tlie shameful apathy nnd Indifference of Great Britain to tlic concerns 
of India; and by thus bringing the eye of the British public to boar upon 
India, it may be liopcd that the desired nmcUorntlon may be accomplished. 
Report, Steam Committee of House of Commons, p. 190. 

® 1710 value of the trade of the three Presidencies at the several periods, 
Was as follows , 

Imports. Exports. Total. 

1822-3 - - i£8,COO,000 10,090,000 19,290,000 

1634-5 . • 7,064,000 9,075,000 17,329,000 


Less - - 


£910,000 


1,015,000 


1,901,000 
3iSS. Returns. 
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which credit received in the heginning of 1833, when, all BOOK.IIL 
the oldest established commercial houses in Calcutta chat. n. 

became suddenly insolvent to an enormous extent. These 

firms, not more than five in number, had been settled for 1835. 
more than half a century in Bengal, and, under the wing 
of the East India Company’s monopoly, had appropriated 
almost exclusively that imrtion of the trade with the 
countries of the East, or with the United Kingdom, which 
the Company relinquished to private enteiqwise. Under 
this system they enjoyed security and prosperity, and the 
unbounded confidence of both natives and Europeans. 

With the usual short-sightedness of commercial insatia- 
bility, they nevertheless joined in the clamour against the 
East India Companj’’s exclusive privileges, and contributed 
essentially to their abolition. But with the opening of 
the trade, started up a host of competitors, diverting no 
inconsiderable portion of their profits, and provoking 
them to emulative and fatal speculation. The conse- , 
quenoes were their downfall ; the ruin of thousands whom 
their long-recognised stabilitj’ had tempted to entrust 
them with their fortunes ; and a check to the commercial 
prosperity of Calcutta, and au injury to its mercantile 
credit from which it was slow to recover. The mischief 
was, in some degree, aggravated by the financial measures 
of the Government. 

Encouraged by the success which had attended the re- 
duction of the rates of interest from the higher proportions 
which had previously prevailed, to the more moderate rate 
of five per cent., and being in ijossossion of a superabun- 
dance of cash, the Government of Bengal made an 
attempt^ in 1824, about the beginning of the Burma wai", 
to cai'ry the reduction still further, and opened a loan at 
four per cent, i^er annum. It was soon found, however, 
that the growing wants of the state were not likely to be 
supplied on terms so inferior to the market value o'f 
money ; and in the following year, the rate of five per 
cent, was reverted to, with the permission to holders of 
the four per cent, securities to transfer them to the new 
loan. The interest was also made payable by bills on 
Europe, and above ten millions were readily raised upon 
these conditions. After the close of the Burma war, and 
the intermission of the heavy demands on the treasury, 
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CHAPTER YH. 


Internal Occurrences, — occasional Disturbances , — Tumul 
raised by Mohammedan Fanatics near CalczUia, — sup 
pressed. — Troubles on the Eastern Frontier. — Asam 

— Incursions of Singphos. — Easya Hills, — Murder oj 
Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton, — desultory Hos- 
tilities, — Submission of the Chiefs, • — Surrender oj 
Baja Tirath Sing, — imprisoned for Life, — succeedea 
by Baja Smg, — Agreement with him. — Eachar, — As- 
sassination of the Baja, — annexed to the British Pro- 
vinces. — Jyntia, — British Subjects sacrificed, — Land 
sequestrated , — Baja pensioned . — Tenaserim , — Insur- 
rection at Tavoy and Mergui, — defeated. — JIalacca,— 
Demands on the Panghulu of Naning resisted , — deposed 
from his Ofiice, — Detachment sent against him, — de- 
feated, — Reinforcements sent from Madras, — opposed 
by the Malays, — advance to Tabo . — The Panghulu 
flies, — surrenders himself, — Naning annexed to Mor 
lacca, — Disturbances on the Western Frontier. — Samb- 
halpur, — Eole Insurrection in Chotor-nagpur . — Bomang- 
hati. — BurrabMim. — South Western Frontier Provinces 
placed under a Commission. — Troubles in the Northern 
drears and at Eemedi qxiieted. — State of Mysore , — 
Misgovemment of the Raja, — popular Insurrections . — 
Raja deposed. — Mysore governed by a Commissioner. — 
Visit of Governor-General to the Madras Presidency . — 
Affairs of Coorg . — Cruelly of the Raja, — Enmity to 
the British , — Treacherous Designs , — declared an Enemy. 

— Invasion of Coorg tn Four Divisions , — Advance of 
the First and Second to Madhukaira, — the Third re- 
pulsed, — the Fourth obliged to retire, — the Raja sur- 
renders , — sent a Prisoner to Bangalore, — the Province 
annexed to the British Government. — The Governor- 
General in the Nilgerhi Hills. — First Council of India. 

— Change of System proclaimed. — Return of Governor- 
General to Bengal. 


BOOK III- A LTHOTJ6H the progress of legislature and domestic 
improvement, ■which has been described, 'was undis- 


CHAP. vnt. 

1835. 


■'turhed by any interruption of internal tranquillity of a 
serious natuTe, yet occasional demonstmtions of turhu- 


MOHAMMEDAN FANATICS. 


Icnco .nnd disanoction took jdaco 5a the intcnaal, which BOOK III. 
merit notice ns charncteristic of the temper and feelings cii.\.r.vn. 

of the people, .and as illustrative of the advantage of 

treating them with due consideration, while vigorously 
repressing any attcm])l to throw oil' the rcslraint,s which 
are imi>osed by all civilised governments upon the passions 
of the mnliiiudo. 

The chief seals of the distrjrhancc.s in question were 
the recently acq\iii-od jirovinces on thec.asteni and wc.sloru 
frontiers, inhabited by races little habitimtcd to legitimate 
control: but, in one instance, the immediate vicinity* of 
Calcutta was alarmed by the unusual occurrenco of a 
tumult, which was not jiul down without the employment 
of military force. tVe have nlrc.ady had occ.a.«ion to ad- 
vert to the ri.se of a fanatic.al seel among the Jloham- 
medans, originating with .Syed Ahmed; the profe.sscd 
object of whicli was to restore ^lohamracdanism to its 
original simplicily, and to purify it from the corruptions 
which had .sprung up in India through the practices of 
the .Shiahs, or followers of Ali ; or avhich hod been bor- 
rowed from the idolatroms ceremonies of tho Hindus. 

Islam and Kafir, according to the phnuscolog)- of the 
di.sciplo.s of .Syed Ahmed, had become mi.ved together 
like Khichri (a dish of pulse and rice), and it w.as their 
aim to gel rid of tho c.ttranoous defilement. Tliey pro- 
hibited accordingly tho Shia celebration of tho Sloharram, 
when pr.aycrs arc rc.ad in commemomtion of tho death 
of tho Khalif Ali and his son.s, and Tar.ios or represen- 
tations of their tombs are c.arricd in procession. To de- 
molish 'a Tazia w!us, they a.sscrtcd, ns meritorious au act 
a.s to break an idol. They denounced also tho prevalent 
custom of going in pilgrimage to tho tombs of certain 
reputed prophets and saints, of ofiering prayci-s to them, 
aud making prc.sents at their shrines, and soliciting their 
intcrcc-ssion for tho obtaining of blessings, or the averting 
of misfortune ; such vicarious dependence being, in their 
doctrine, an impugnment of tho unity of God, and tho 
most reprehensible blasi>hcmy. Various olbor popular 
us.agc.s, evidently tinctured by Hinduism, were equally 
condemned. This interference with long chcri.shcd abuses, 
the nffeclation by tbc.se puritans of greater sanctity, and 
tho contumely which they displayed tow.ards all, except 
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book, hi. tlio front. As soon as Zalim Sing made his appearance, 
CHAT. VII. the enemy, after firing a few shots,, abandoned their works 
f — — and fled to the hills, over which they were driven, with 
1831. some loss, into the Burma boundary. Advantage was 
taken of their incursion, by a body of disaffected Asamese, 
to attack the small British party at Eungpore ; but timely 
intimation of their purpose having been received, they 
were , repulsed and puraued into the thickets.' These 
checks were insufficient to deter the Singphos from renew- 
ing their incursions, although attended with repeated 
discomfiture ; and the eastern frontier of Upper Asam can 
scarcely yet be regarded as secure. To put a stop to the 
petty insurrections of the Asamese, instigated chiefly by 
individuals who had held authority under the former 
native Government, it was determined to effect a partial 
restoration of the latter. A tract situated in Central 
Asam was, in consequence, assigned in sovereignty to 
Purandhar Sing, who, as we have seen, was for a season 
Baja of Asam, upon condition of subordination to the Bri- 
tish Government, and payment of an annual tribute. 

Disturbances of a moi-e serious character broke out in 
the Kasya hills. The village of Nanklao, about half-way 
between Sylhet and Asam, had been obtained from Tirat 
Sing, who was considered as the chief of the Easyas, by 
an amicable cession ; 'and was intended to be converted into 
a sanatory station for European invalids, being situated at 
an elevation of above five thousand feet, above the sea, 
and enjoying a cool and salubrious climate. In April, 
1829, the village was suddenly surounded by a number of 
armed hill-men, headed by Tirat Sing and other chiefs ; 
and Lieutenant Bedingfield, who, with Lieutenant Burlton 
and Mr. Bowman, was resident in the pace, was invited 
to a conference. As soon as he presented himself, he was 
attacked and murdered. Lieutenant Burlton and his 
companion, with four Sipahis, defended themselves in the 
house they occuiiied, till night ; and nest morning endea- 
voured to retreat towards Asam. The party made good 
their retreat till evening, but were then oveiq)owered and 
murdered. One of the Sipahis alone escaped. The causes 
of this violence were for some time unascertained ; but it 
appeared to have originated in the dissatisfaction of the 

1 Sketches of Asam, p. G4. 
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chiefs witli the arraugemenfc into whicli Tirat Sing had BOOK 
entered with the Political Agont^ acknowledging the su- cnAr. s 
preraacy of the British Government, and assenting to the 
formation of roads and stations. Ho had been treated 
with as the Baja of the country ; but this was an error, 
as ho was only one of an oligarchy of petty chiefs of equal 
authority : and to pacify their indignation at the powers 
he had assumed, he joined in the outrage committed at 
Nanklao. The presence of Europeans, and their transit 
through the hills, were exceedingly distasteful to all classes ; 
and the feeling was said to bo aggravated by the extortion 
and insolence of the native subordinate officers in their 
treatment of the Kas 3 -as, whom they forcibly compelled to 
assist in the labour of making roads and constructing 
cantonments.' Se barbarous a mode of expressing their 
resentment necessarily required retribution ; and detach- 
ments were sent from Sjdhct to punish the offenders. 
Whenever the troops came in contact with the moun- 
taineers, the latter were easily overthrown and scattered ; 
but the nature of the country pi-otcctcd them from any 
decisive infliction, and enabled them to prolong the con- 
test. A harassing series of predatorj’ attacks upon the 
frontier villages of S^dhet and Asam was carried on by 
the Kasyas through the three succeeding years ; and were 
retaliated by the destruction of their villages by detach- 
ments which penetrated into the thickets. The chiefs 
were at last weary of the straggle ; and by the end of 
1832, most of them had entered info engagements acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the Company', and ceding the 
tracts which were required for the communication between 
Sylhet and Asam, notwithstanding their repugnance to 
the cKsion. Thpse who had taken part with Tirat Sing, 
submitted to pay a pecuniary fine for having assisted him ; 
but they declined to aid in his apprehension ; and the 
condition was not insisted on. In the beginning of the 
following year, however, the Baja gave himself up, only 
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BOOK HI. stipulating that his life should not be forfeited. He was 
CHAP, VII. sent as a state prisoner to Dacca. Eaja Sing, his nephew, 

• a lad of fourteen, was acknowledged as his successor by the 

1831. Kasyas ; and the district of Nanklao was restored to him 
by the British Government, on condition of its right being 
admitted to make roads through the hills between Asam 
and Sylhet, and to construct stations, and guard and post- 
houses along the line of road ; and the Eaja promised to 
supply workmen and materials for constructing the roads 
and keeping them in repair, on being paid for the same ; 
to furnish grazing land for as many cattle as the Govern- 
ment should deem it necessary to keep on the hills ; to 
arrest and hand over to the British authorities any person 
who might have committed any offence within the limits 
of a British post, and endeavoured to abscond ; and to 
submit to payment of a fine for breach of any of the con- 
ditions of the engagement. These measures, and an 
improved appreciation of the advantages of civilised inter- 
course have since allayed the jealousy of the Kasyas, and 
secured a free communication across the bills between 
Asam and the lower provinces of Bengal. ^ 

The authority of the British Government was still more 
decidedly established in the contiguous provinces of Jyntia 
and Kachar, chiefly through the folly and criminality of , 
their native rulers. In the latter, the Eaja, Govind 
Chandra, who had been restored to his authority after 
the Burma war, was murdered, in the beginning of 1830, 
by his own guard. He had made himself obnoxious to his 
people, by his preference of Mohammedans and Bengali 
Hindus in the conduct of public business, and by the 
extortion which he practised through their agency. His 
. murder was not, however, exclusively ascribable to this 
cause ; and although positive proof of his guilt could not 
be adduced, there was no doubt that Gambhir Sing, the 
Eaja of Manipur, was deeply implicated in the crime, from 
the perpetration of which he crfculated on obtaining the 
government of Kachar. In this expectation he was dis- 
appointed. As there was no acknowledged successor to 
Govind Chandra, and great inconvenience had been 

I Not fewer than nineteen petty chiefs enterefl, at different times, into 
these engagements ; but there arc others with wlionai no intercourse has been 
established. 



ANNEXATION OF KACHAR. 

suffered on the Sjlhet frontier, from the imbecile manage- 
ment of the neighbouring districts, by native rule — as the 
measure also was acceptable to the people, by whom it 
had been repeatedly solicited — it was determined to annex 
Kachar permanently to the territories of the Company. 
The hills east of the western curve of the Barak river 
were made over to Gambhir Sing; and a tract of country 
bordering on Asam was guaranteed, under condition of 
allegiance, to a chief named Tula Earn, whose father, a 
servant of a former Eaja of Kachar, had made himself 
independent in that part of the coimtry during the 
anarchy which preceded the Burma invasion. Gambhir 
Sing died a few years afterwards, in the beginning of 1834, 
and was succeeded by an infant son, under the protection 
of the British power. 

At the end of 1832, the Eaja of Jyntia having died, he 
was succeeded by his nephew ; but the Government hesi- 
tated to acknowledge his title, unless security could be 
obtained for the maintenance of order in the country, and 
the payment of a small annual tribute. It soon appeared 
that neither could be expected. The subordinate chiefs 
defied the Eaja’s authority; and he was wholly without 
the means of enforcing it. In the time of his predecessor, 
four men had been carried off from the British territory 
to be oflered as victims to the goddess Kali, who was wor- 
shipped by the Eaja and his principal ministers. Three 
were sacrificed — the fourth effected his escape. A per- 
emptory demand was made for the apprehension of the 
persons principally concerned in this atrocity, at the head 
of whom was the Eaja of Goha, a dependant of the Eaj. 
The demand was not complied wth ; and it was equally 
evaded by the reigning Prince, when repeated upon his 
accession. In order to punish him for his contumacy, and 
deter the surrounding chiefs from the repetition of an act 
of barbarous violence, of which previous instances,, it 
appeared, had not been uncommon, it was determined 
to sequestrate the possessions of the Eaja, in the level 
land, leaving to him the more hilly portion. Deprived of 
the resources from the more fertile tracks, the Eaja de- 
clared himself imable to restrain his disobedient subjects 
in the bills, and voluntarily relinquished them for a pen- 
sion, and permission to reside in the British territoiy : 
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BOOR III. the terras were acceded to, and Jyntia thenceforth became 

CHAP. vir. a British province. 

' “ The loss of power whicb the change of Government had 

inflicted upon the Burma functionaries in the Tenaserim 
provinces, and the reduction in the numbers of the troops 
by which they were protected, induced some of the chiefs 
to engage in a rash and ill-supported conspiracy for the 
repossession of the towns of Tavoy and Mergui. At the 
first of these, Mung-da, the former Governor made his 
appearance at the head of about five hundred men ; and, 
although repulsed from an attack on the magazine, he 
compelled the small party of Madras infantrj* to retreat 
to the wharf, and occupied the town. The troops main- 
tained their position, with the assistance of the Chinese 
settlers, who adhered to the British, until they were rein- 
forced from Moalmain, when they recovered Tavoy, and 
succeeded in securing Mung-da and his principal adherents. 
They were tried for revolt, and executed, and tranquillity 
was restored. At Mergui no actual collision occurred. 
The report of an intended insurrection, and the weakness 
of his detachment— not above fifty Sipahis — impelled the 
officer in command to abandon the place before any actual 
demonstration had been made by the insurgents. The 
defeat of the rising at Tavoy, deterred the conspirators at 
Mergui from prosecuting their project ; and the arrival of 
a stronger force completed their submission. Some of the 
ringleaders were seized and punished. Tranquillity was 
further secured by the death of Ujina, the ex-Govemor of 
Martaban, who had instigated the rebels to their unsuc- 
cessful enterprise, and who was murdered by order of the 
Viceroy of Rangoon, as a txirbulent chief, equally trouble- 
some to his own Government and that of its allies. 

Military operations of scarcely a more important charac- 
ter, although of more protracted duration, took place at 
the extremity of the British dependencies, in the Eastern 
Archipelago, at a somewhat later date. A small district 
named Naning, lying north of Malacca, had been originally 
reduced to subjection by the Portuguese, and had con- 
tinued to acknowledge allegiance to the Dutch, and their 
successors, the English, to the extent of paying an incon- 
siderable annual tribute in kind, and accepting the con- 
firmation of their Panghulu, or Head-man, on the occasion 
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of Lis accession, by the European Governor of Malacca. BOOK ill. 
As long as this arrangement lasted, the Malay chiefs of chap, vn- 
Naning were equally obedient to the British power as \ 
they had been to the Dutch ; but it had been determined, 
under orders from home, to regard Naning as an integral 
part of the Malacca district ; and in 1828, the Panghulu 
was required to accede to the revenue arrangements 
which had been introduced at Malacca, founded on the 
asserted right of the Government to the Proprietorship 
of all the lands ; and to consent to pay as tribute, one 
tenth of the produce. A pecuniary compensation was 
offered to Abd-ul Sayid, the Panghulu, for the relinquish- 
ment of his claims. It was also proposed to take a census 
of the population, and the Panghulu was forbidden to 
pronounce any judicial sentence, except in trivial matters, 
but to send offenders for trial to Malacca. The census 
was allowed to be taken, but the limitation of jurisdiction 
was resisted, and the right of the Government to appro- 
priate the lands and levy a tenth of the crops, was 
resolutely denied. The Panghulu, who had established a 
I'eputation among his countrymen for extraordinary sanc- 
tity, resented the propositions by discontinuing his pe- 
riodical visits to Malacca, and withholding his tribute 
altogether. He further incurred the displeasure of the 
Government by plundering lands within the Malacca 
boundary, the hereditary property of an acknowledged 
British subject, from which Abd-ul Sayid claimed a 
revenue, and disputed the right of the Company to inter- 
fere. A proclamation was accordingly issued declaring 
him in a state of contumacy, and deposing him from his 
office as Panghulu of Naning. A detachment of one 
hundred and fifty Sipahis, of the 29th Madras N. I., under 
Captain Wyllie, having been sent into the district of 
Naning to enforce the decree of the Commissioner of 
Malacca, advanced, on the 16th August, 1831, after a slight 
opposition, to a village about seventeen miles from Ma- 
lacca, and five from Tabo, the residence of the Panghulu. 

The difficulty of the country, abounding with jungle, 
through W'hich narrow footpaths blocked up by felled 
trees afforded the only access, and the increasing boldness 
and numbers of the Malays practised in the desultory 
warfare which the closeness and intricacy of the thicket 
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BOOK HI. favoured, aircsted tlio furtlier advance of the 
onAr, "vni. tlicm off from tbeir supplies, and compelled tl 
— back in order to maintain the communicatio; 

1831. Incca, to Sanjio Pattayo, where a storehouse w 

and stores had been deposited. Additional tro( 
aiTived at Malacca, a reinforcement was detach 
party at Sanjio Pattayo ; but the road was barri 
the detachment was not strong enough to 
stockades : after sustaining some loss, including 
killed. Lieutenant White, the division returned t 
and ordei'S were despatched to the first party ti 
their retreat. This was accomplished with somt 
and loss, and with the abandonment of all 
baggage and two field-pieces, which had accom] 
detachment. The defeat of the troops gave fres 
to the Malaya. They were masters of aU the ope 
and the inhabitants of Malacca trembled for th 
the town. 

As it was now apparent that the Settlemei 
Straits of Malacca had been left with means i 
to suppress, any disi^lay of a refractoiy spirit, 
nients were despatched from Madras ; and in 1£ 
was organised at Malacca, consisting of the 5th 
Madras N. I., a Company of Rifles, two Compani 
pers and Miners, and a detail of European ai 
Artillery, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
The force moved on the 2nd March, but had adva 
to Alor Gajeh, not more than fifteen miles frorc 
by the 5th of April, having been delayed by the 
• of clearing a road through the forest, and d: 
Malays from the stockades which they had t] 
In these operations, several of the Sipahis and I 
Harding fell. At Alor Gajeh, the resistance 
more obstinate, and the force was obliged to 
the defensive. The Malays made repeated atta( 
encampment — in repelling one of which Ensig 
was killed. Reinforcements, chiefly of the 46t 
N. I., joined in the course of May ; and on the ] 
Tabo was taken, after a feeble defence. The 
and his principal advisers fled for refuge to the n 
ing states. The district was taken possessio 
placed imder the management of fifteen differ 
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hulus, in place of the fugitive, and the people finally BOOK III. 
settled into order and obedience. Abd-ul Sayid surren- chav. vii. 

dered himself unconditionally, in 1834, and Avas allowed 

to remain at Malacca, upon a pension, on condition of his 
furnishing securities for his peaceable behaviour. Tran- 
qiiillity was thus restored to the peninsula after a loss of 
life and waste of expenditure, which might, perhaps, have 
been avoided by a more conciliatory course of proceeding 
in the first instance, and by a more efficient application 
of military force when it was resolved to have recourse to 
coercion.* The justice of the claim in which the quarrel 
originated, rested upon the same grounds as the occupation 
of Alalacca — the power of the intrusive Government, 
whether Portuguese, Dutch, or English, to compel the 
people to obey its orders. The value of the demand, was 
a poor compensation for the cost of enforcing it : but the 
annexation of Naning to Malacca was pohtically advan- 
tageous to the latter ; and the population of the former 
has eridently benefited by the change of administration." 

Retuming to the proper limits of British India, and 
crossing over to the western frontier, we find the districts 
in the south in a state of protracted and lawless disorder, 
arising from causes not very easy to trace, but acquiring 
intensity and permanence from the tmdecided and pro- 
crastinating policy of the British Government, and the 
mistaken economy of reducing its military strength below 
the amount required to awe and control the barbarous 
border tribes, incapable of understanding the obligation 
of the engagements which had been contracted with them 
from time to time, and chafing under the restraints of- 
civilised society, which it was prematurely attempted to 
impose upon their lawless habits. As long as a strong 
curb was maintained upon the Koles and Dangas of 


* Pclitical Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of ilalscca, hy lientEiant T. J. ^e^boM, toI. i, chap. 5. Also, 

details from the Sln^pore Chronicle, and in the Jloathlr Asiatic Jonmal, 
2>. S., rols, tU. and TiiL The same JonraaJ, 1x1. iL p. 75, ccntains extracts 
from a translaricn cf a ilalay doenment, aitribnted to a natixe in the service 
cf the Pannhnln, prin^r an acccant cf the cri^ and pr o gress cf the vrar. 
Tklth respect to the former, the justice cf any demand on the Fanghcla 
beyond an annn?.! ccmplimentary tohsa cf amity and good f&iUi, is strenn- 
cnsly denied. 

3 Tbe Eexenne cf 1833-4, xras 7C0 Dollars; ta JE35-C, 12401>cllars. The 
pcphla:5on at the former period iras less than 5,000; at the latter, ceariy 
6,oco.— ye-b:-:d, t ISO, 501. 
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Shortly after tho scttlomout of these disorders in Sam- BOOK III. 
bhalpur, or at the end of 1831, disturbances of a still more chap. vn. 

serious and protracted character broke out amongst the 

subjects of tho Company, and of various petty tributary 
chiefs, in tho province of Chota Nagpur, comprising, under 
that general designation, tho forest cantons of Sirguja and 
Singbhum, as well as tho tract more properly known as 
Chota Nagpur ; having Sambholpur to the south, and the 
districts of Eamgcrh, Hazaribagh, and Palamu on the 
north, BurdwaU and Midnapord on tho cast, and the sources 
of tho Nerbudda, and part of Nagpur on tho west. Although 
presenting extensive open and fertile tracts, which were 
partially cultivated, much of the country was overspread 
with thickets, in which tho wild tribes of Koles and 
Dangas resided under the loose authority of llajput chiefs, 
to whom they were personally attached. Some of them 
followed a savage life, depending for subsistence chiefly on 
the chase ; but numbers also pursued, with various degrees 
of skill and industry, the occupations of agi-iculture, from 
tho profits of which the}' paid a limited revenue to their 
chiefs. In tho open plains also, and those places which 
were directly under the British authority, 'besides the 
Kolo population, a number of families from Behar and 
Bengal had been encouraged bj' the Zemindars to establish 
themselves ; and, in many instances, the hereditary occu- 
pants had been dispossessed in favour of the new settlers, 
in consideration of tho advanced rents which their more 
industrious habits and skilful cultivation enabled them to 
afford. Tho internal government of tho several estates was 
generally entrusted to tho chiefs ; but they were required - ' 
to pay a small annual tribute, to prevent robbery and 
murder within their districts, and to apprehend and give 
up to the British authorities all fugitives and criminals. 

In the other parts of the province, the judicial and revenue 
regulations of the Bengal Government were in force. This 
state of things was most unpalatable both to chiefs and 
people : the former felt themselves humiliated by the con- 
ditions which made them responsible to the courts of 
justice and police ; and the tributary payments which 
they were called upon to make, pressed heavily upon their 
restricted means, and impelled them to levy exactions from 
their subjects to which they had not been accustomed, or 
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BOOK III. out by the incessant pursuit of the military detachments, 
CHAP. VII. and convinced of the hopelessness of the struggle, the 

people at length manifested a general disposition to throw 

1832. themselves upon the mercy of the Government ; and Achet 
Sing and the other chiefs and head-men, intimidated by 
the resolute measures adopted, lent their active aid to 
restore the pacification of the province. Quiet was accord- 
ingly re-established, and the troops were withdrawn. Of 
the insurgents who had been taken prisoners, a number 
were detained in custody, and brought to trial before a 
Special Commission, by whom sentence of death was neces- 
sarily pronounced upon a considerable proportion. Taking 
into consideration, however, the impulses by wliich they 
had been actuated, the sentence was remitted, and a general 
amnesty was proclaimed. The disputes among the chiefs 
■ which remained to bo adjusted, were settled in the middle 
of the following year, at a conference held at Srikola by 
the Agent with all the principal Rajas, and landholders, 
and heads of villages, when they renewed their promises 
of fealty and submission, and engaged to obtain compen- 
sation for the losses inflicted on the orderly portion of tho 
population. Tho arrangements subsequently adopted, to 
which wo shall presently advert, confirmed tho imjircs- 
sion that effected and perpetuated tho maintonanco of 
peace and order in Chota-Nngpur. 

Tho same barbarous races were also in a state of tumult 
about the same period in a different part of tho country — 
on tho confines of Cuttack and ilidnaporc — e.vcitcd more 
particularly by false reports, spread among them by tho 
agents of ono of their chiefs, in order to mako them tho 
instruments of his designs against another. The Zemin- 
dar of Bamaughati, having acquired extensive influence 
among the Kolcs and Goands in that part of tho country, 
attempted to throw off liis dcpendanco on the Raja of 
Mohurbhunj, and commencing the usual iwocess of iiulis- 
criminate devastation, committed acts of outrage on tho 
villages of the Cuttack province. The Commissioner 
having in vain remonstrated against these e-xccsscs, was 


They iiUowed him to npproach; omi no c/Tccliinl was tlic man's cloeocnro, lliat 
they nil confcnlcil to lay down Ihclr arms, niid c.nno in crowdlnir rcnni' oy 
The poor irrctchci fccmcd p'cntJy dellclUnl »t the inoiincr In which the Liisi* 
ucss had terminattd,”— Jlodcm India, by lit Spry, JKD., toI. i. p. i-O. 
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under !lio nccofiHity of reoonrec to inUifary assislance, and BOOK Ilf. 
the 3flh Uegiinenl wa-s tk'sitatched from Midnapore. Tho chav. vu. 

rofmclory Zemindar was tlicn induced to come into camp 

and .'ubmit. Jiis grievances to the arbitration of tbn Com- 
inis'iioncr, which obviated the necessity of active operations. 

The oxlrcinntinlicaUhiness of the co>mlry proved, liowcvcn 
more dc.'itrnctive than any hostile force, and such w.a.s its 
unsparing .severity, that not one jithccr of tho. corps was 
c-apalde of exercising command. !?cvcral died ; and tho 
rest escaped death only by an immediate return to their 
quarters at Midnaporo. Tlio men also aufiered, but not to 
the like c.ttcnt. 

Tlie campaign against tho Kole.s of Choia X.agpur had 
scarcely terminated when tho prc.senco of tho troops was 
required in the adjacent di.stricts of Bar.abhum and Alan- 
bhutn ; inh.abitcd principally by tho tribe of Choars, 
subject, like tho Kolc.s, to Zcmind.ars and ri.ajas of E.ajput 
descent, and equally addicted, at the instigation of their 
turbulent lord.s, to the pcri)elration of outrage and murder. 

The c.ause of the, rising of the Choars w.os sufllcicntly clear 
— the strong dislike entertained, by tho chiefs especially, 
for the judicial regulations of Bengal ; by which their rank 
wa.sdi.'-roganlcd, their privileges circumscribed, their power 
impaired, and they wore made personally amenable to tho 
procc.s.sc.s of tho Court and tho authority of tho Police. 

Tho people took jmrt with their leader.^. Tlio Zemindari 
of Barabhum had been disjjutod between two brothers ; 
and had been assigned to the elder by decree of tho Court, 

Of the two sons of tho succe.s-sful competitor, the elder. 

Ganga Govind Sing, bcc.amo Baja ; the younger, Madho 
Sing, his Dcw.an or minister, and ho incurred e.xlrcmo 
ainjiopularity by his extortionate and usurious demands, 
lie had also treated his covrsiu Ganga Naraynn Sing, tho 
son of the unsuccc.ssful candidate for the Zemindari, with 
peculiar cruelty and contumely ; and had exasperated tho 
resentment which tho family contention had engendered. 
Determined on vengeance, Ganga Narayan collected a body 
of armed retainers, attacked, and set fire to tho official 
residence of the native judge at Barabazar, whom ho accused 
of favouring his oneraics, killed a number of people, i^ar- 
ticularly Mohammedans, and, forcibly carrying off Madho 
Sing to tho neighbouring hills, jiut him to death. Nohvith- 
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>0K in. obliged to retreat. Beinforcemeais’ lirere speedily de- 
lAp. Tir. spatcbed ; and military operations vrere carried on rrith 

an activity whicb. soon produced the desired efiects. The 

leaders of the insurrection were apprehended and punished, 
and the people submitted. 

■ Although not esacfly of the character of an infraction 
of domestic peace, yet the situation of the principality of 
ifysore, and its intimate connection svith Hie Presidency 
of Pori St. George, identified the disorders by tviuch it 
Tvas disturbed with those of iladras, and led to its becom- 
ing, in a still greater degree, an integral portion of the 
Presidency. As long as the administration was conducted 
by the abilities of Pumia, wbo bad been given to the 
minor Eaja as Dewan, iijsore became one of the most 
Sonrishing of the native principalities. The people were 
contented and prosperous ; the assessments were light and 
regularly realised; the revenues exceeded the disburse- 
ments ; and, upon the retirement of the minister in ISll, 
there was a large accumulated balance in the treasury. 
The successor of Pumia, Linga Raj, had neither his talents 
nor his inSuenco ; and the Raja, arrived at mature years, 
spumed at advice or control. Although not destitute of 
ability, he was indolent dissolute, and profusely extrava- 
gant, lavishing his wealth npoa unworthy favourites, and 
upon the Brahmins, for whom he entertained a supersti- 
tious veneration, and in whose favour he largely ah'enated 
his revenue. The hoards of the former admunstralion 
rapidly disappeared ; heavy embarra ss ments were con- 
tracted and the establishment sufiered to fall into arrear. 
The revenues declined ; and to compensate for the defici- 
ency, immo-derate exactions were levied upon the people, 
which were aggravated by the corrupt and oppressive 
practices of the collectors. The consequences of this 
mismanagement were brought to the notice of the Raja 
bv the Resident repeatedly, but to little purpose, until 
1825, when Sir Thomas ilunro deemed it adv^ble to visit 
TTysore, and express in person to the Raja the sense enter- 
tained by the Government of Fort St. George of his pro- 
csedinus, and insist uixin his adoption of measures of 

■5 cf th* Si, SJsi. <lsi. zzLi Kr~=r:*.«, s 

a cf (hrz. Ori-ra, Jisi.'i*. 

IcJaJr, liri. 
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reform. Complinnco -wnf rc.idily promised ; tind for some BOOK ; 
lime n better sy.stcm M-ns pursued ; by Avliich tl)c amount ciiAr. 
of debt was reduced and the expenditure diminished. The 
llnjn, however, soon rclnpsc<l into hfs former prodigality, 
and by his cxoctions, forced tho i>eoplo into nets of insub- 
ordination. llope.'vted insurrections took place among the 
Ilyots, in which the revenue officers of tho llaja wore mur- 
dered or driven out of tho countrj* ; and tho disturbancc.s 
by which ^fy.‘=oro wn.s distracted, began to extend into tho 
Company’s territories. The interference of tho Ilo.sidcnt 
occ.asionnl]y succeeded in quieting the people and in ol)- 
toining a more equitable adjustment of their ossc.ssmcnts ; 
but tho quiet uols onh* temporary ; and recurrence to a 
course of c.xtortionato demands provoked tho cultivators 
to a renewal of resistance. Personal and political interests 
were finally mixed up with the grievances of tho people, 
and were the source of still more alarming disturbance.?. 

Tho province of Nagar,* forming one of tho four prin- 
cipal divisions of Mysore, situated on its western borders 
bad been governed with almost absolute sway by the Foj- 
dar, Ram llao, a favourite of the llaja ; who not only 
exorcised intolerable oppression over tho Ilyots, but en- 
couraged any acts of vnolcnco or abuse of authority from 
which ho might reap pecuniary profit. Complaints ad- 
dressed to tlio llaja were unavailing, as tho interest of Ham 
llao, and liis connections at court, precluded all hope of 
redrc.ss. At last, in 1830, unable to boar tho tyranny of 
their Fojdar any longer, tho Ilyots assembled in nnns, and 
invited the peasantry of the other provinces to join them. 

Jinny obeyed the summons ; and tho insuigonts were 
aided by llangapa Naik of Terukori, who, with the head- 
men of Nagar, had, in the lu-cceding year, sot up a pre- 
tended descendant of tho family’ which had formerly ruled 
over tho province, iu tho person of a peasant, Boodi Bas- 
wapa of Kaladi, who had obtained from tho spiritual guide 
of a former Baja tho signet of tho chief ; and they pro- 
fc.ssod to acknowledge him ns their lawful and hereditary 
prince. Tho llaja of Mysore endeavoured to allay the 


' Or more jiropcrly, Itcdnorc. TIic name ivas clmnBCil nfter Its conquest Ly 
IlyiJer, to llyilcr-Nugar. or City of Hyder. Tlio first part of tlio term Ims been 
dropped, nnd KoBor "tlio city,” nlonc retained. Wilks’s Jlysorc, i. 47. 

’ IVilks's Mysore, i. Cl, 
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BOOK III. discontent by advancing to the confines of the district and 

CHAT, vn. professing his readiness to receive and attend to the com- 

■ jdaints of the people ; but, at the same time, officers were 

1833. sent into Nagar with orders to punish and put the insur- 
gents, to dearth. As these measures were ineffective, a 
strong body of Mysore troops— -eight hundred Regular 
Infantry, 'six hundred Silladhar Horse, seven hundred 
Peons armed with matchlocks, and four guns — accom- 
panied and directed by Lieutenant Rochford, an officer of 
the Resident’s escort marched into the district, took the 
fort of Kumar Droog, and defeated a considerable body of 
the rebels at Honelly. In these actions, a number of pri- 
soners were taken, of whom a hundred were executed. 
The force then marched to the fort of Nagar or Bednore, 
which had been occupied by the insurgents, and where 
they had hanged a number of the revenue officers, mostly 
Brahmins, towards whom the inhabitants entertained a 
violent antipathy, not only as suflferers from their unmer- 
ciful extortions, but as followers of a different form of 
religious faith, being chiefly Lingaits. Nagar was found 
deserted. Chandraguti, a strong post on the north fron- 
tier, was next captured j but the insurrection was unsub- 
dued ; and although the peasantry began to be intimidated 
and to return to their cottages, the pretender, sujjported 
by Rangapa with his son and nephew, Hanumapa and 
Surjapa Naiks, being joined by adventurers from the 
southern Mahratta countiy, and by the armed Peons of 
Mysore, who cherished a' feeling of attachment to the 
Poligars, their ancient lords, continued at the head of a 
force which the imaided means of the Raja of Mysore were 
unable to contend with. Two regiments of N. I., the 
15th and 24th, had already been despatched to the scene 
of action ; and a third corps, the 9th, with two companies 
of his Majesty’s 62nd, a squadron of the 7th Native 
Cavalry, and a brigade of guns, with the Mysore contin- 
gent, was despatched, under the command of Colonel 
Evans, in the beginning of 1831, from Bangalore. The 
first movements were unsuccessful ; and a check was 
sustained at Fattehpett, which induced Colonel Evans to 
fall back to Simoga, where the division was concentrated 
and whence it again advanced to Nagar, accompanied by 
the Resident and Dewan, who circulated a proclamation 
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inviting the cultivators to come in and represent their BOOK III; 
grievances, and promising them redress. The invitation chap, vn.’ 

was promptly accepted, although the Eyots declared that 

they had been treated with more humanity and justice by 1833. 
Tipu than by the Eaja. A conciliatoiy investigation en- 
sued. Large remissions of revemie arrears were made, 
and numerous abuses were corrected. Entire confidence 
was manifested in the British officers ; none in those of 
the Eaja ; and by the exertions of the former, tranquillity 
was in some degree restored. The main body of the 
troops returned to Bangalore; leaving the 9th Eegiment 
and the Mysore troops in the province. The Poligars con- 
tinued in arms ; and although not in any considerable 
force, were not reduced till some time afterwards. In the 
mean while, the universality of the disaffection and the 
evident incapacity of the ruler, rendered it manifest that 
no hope of permanent pacification could be entertained as 
long as the Eaja was entrusted with the administration ; 
and it was resolved by the British Government to enforce 
those stipulations of the treaty of 1799, which provided 
for its conditional assumption of the entire management, 
of Mysore. The Eaja was accordingly divested of all 
political power, and the principality was placed under the 
authority of a Commissioner, assisted by four Superin- 
tendents, for the divisions of Bangalore, Ashtagram, Nagar, 
and Chittledroog : a pension was assigned to the Eaja 
equal to one-fifth of the nett revenue. The administra- 
tion of the country was unchanged in other respects, 
being carried on by native officers, and on the same prin- 
ciples which had been previously in practice, under the 
general control and direction of the Commisssioner and 
his assistants, subject to the authority of the supreme 
Government.' 

The revolution thus effected in Mysore, was foUow&l by 
a stilt more radical change in the constitution of the petty 
principality of Coorg, which was converted hr the depo- 
sition of its Eaja into a province of the Pre.sidency of 
Madras. The Eaja of this small mountainous district, 
lying between Mysore and Malabar, ViraEajendra'W'udiyar, 

^ These arrangements were made with the canenrrer.^ smd Ksnetrm '/f ibs 
Home anthorities. See letters from the Conrt cf Hireeterj tv Fort St, Oevrge, 

6th March, 1S32, and 6th 3Iarch, 1833, Eejert Com, IL of C, — Pebthi; 

App. YJ. p. 23. 
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lad for some time past been in the habit of perpetrating 
lets of outrage and ferocity, which could be accounted for 
mly by the ungoverned impulses of insanity ; not only 
were the officers in his service put to death by his orders 
without any apparent offence, but the inmates of his 
palace and his nearest relations ^were not spared in his 
paroxysms of cruelty ; in the height of which he performed 
the office of executioner, aud with his own hands mutilated 
and murdered in the most savage maimer the unhappy 
objects of his frantic fury.' He had long cherished a 
vehement animosity against the English, and had strictly 
prohibited aU intercourse with the British territories or 
Mysoi'e. No person was permitted, imder the penalty of 
death, to leave Coorg ; and no stranger was suffered to 
cross its borders except those who had signalised them- 
selves as the opponents of the British Gov'ernment — like 
the refractory Poligars of Nagar. In this mood, his resent- 
ment was inflamed by the flight of his sister and her 
husband, both of whom he had threatened to put to death ; 
but who found a shelter from his fury under the protection 
of the Resident of Mysore. It was in vain that efforts 
were made to bring him back to the amicable terms which 
had been maintained with his predecessors, and to prevail 
on him to refrain from those excesses which had made him 
a terror to his family and his people. A British officer was 
despatched with these objects from Mysore to Madhukaira, 
but the mission was unavailing.® The Raja obstinately 
refused to allow any intercourse between Coorg and the 
adjacent provinces, aud insisted on his sister and brother- 
in-law being given up to his revenge. There was reason 
also to suspect the Raja of secret communication with the 
Raja of Mysore, exciting him to resist the British Govern- 
ment, and of employing emissaries to seduce the native 
troops at Bangalore from their allegiance ; in consequence 
of which a plot was concerted by a few desperate and dis- 
affected individuals to seize the fort of Bangalore, murder 
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' After tlie capture of his capital, Ecventccn bodies ircrc disinWmd by 
order of a Committee of Inquirj- into the charges against the Kaja. U licy had 
been decapitated or strangled, and throsvn together in a pit dug ‘U thy Jungle : 
among them svere recognised the aunt of the Kaja, his sister s cluiU, and the 
brother of her husband. 

- A native agent sent on the same fruitless errand svas detained a prisoner 
by the Eaja. 
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European officers, and subvert tlio Company’s govern- BOOK UI. 
. The plot was brought to tho knowledge of tlio chat, m, 

aritics by some of tbo Sipahis who remained faithful 

eir employers, and tbo guilty suffered tho just retri- 1833, 

)n of their offence.' Without charging tho Eaja of 
g with being accessory to this conspiracy ; = there was 
:iout reason in his prohibition of all friendly inter- 
50 , and in tho tenour of his communications with tho 
sh Government, to treat him as ajmblic cnemj', whoso 
pcndoncc was incompatible with tho security of tho 
sh possessions in his neighbourhood ; and it was 
cquently resolved to occupy the principality, and annex 
tho territory of Madras. A in-oolamatiou was issued, 
wing that “ tho conduct of the Eaja had rendered him 
orthy of the friendship and protection of tho British 
ernmeut ; that ho had been guilty of oppression and 
Ity towards his subjects ; and had assumed an attitude 
efiance and hostility towards the British Govemment ; 
ived and encouraged its proclaimed enemies ; addressed 
jrs to tho Government of Fort St. George and to the 
ernor-Geneval replete with the most insulting expres- 
s j and had placed under restraint an old and faithful 
ant of the Company who had been deputed by the 
imissioncr of Slysore to open a friendly negociation : for 
ch offences Vira Rajendra was no longer to be considered 
i of Coorg. An army was about to mai-ch against him, 
ch would respect the persons and property of all who 

0 peaceably disj)osed ; and such a system of govern- 
it would be established as might seem best calculated 
jecure the happiness of the people.”’ 

n order to carry out the purposes of the British Govern- 
it, now under the immediate direction of the Governor- 
leral, who had come from Bengal to Madras more 
veniently to superintend the different financial arrange- 
its then in progi'ess, and who was now resident at 
galore, four several divi-sions were ordered to enter the 
vince from as many diflerent points: one from the 

acneral Orders l)y the ComraaTiaer-‘m-chief, Madras, 18th Dec., 1832. 

Several Slohammedans of considemlion who were convicted of having 
gated the conspiracy of Bangalore, were taken at the capital of the Baja, 

1 its being occupied by the British troops. 

See tho Proclamation, 1st April, 1834, Monthly Asiatic Journal, vol. xt. 
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301C HI. east, commanded by Colonel Lindesay ; ' one from the 
UAr. VII, ivest, by Colonel Foulis one from the north, by Colonel 
Waugh, “ -nuth a suiiplementaiy division under Lieut.-Col. 

1833. Jackson, from Bangalore ; * and the fourth, consisting of 
the Wynad Hangers, under. Captain llinchin, from the 
■west. Colonel Lindesay, who held the general command, 
crossed the Kaveri on the 2nd of April ; dispersing a small 
body of the enemy, who appeared disposed to contest the 
passage. On the 5th, after two marches, rendered difficult 
by the nature of the route, the ghat of Arany was forced, 
after a slight O2ipo3ition ; and on the following morning the 
column entered Madhukaira, the capital of Coorg, from 
which the E-aja had retreated. A second division of the 
eastern column, under Lieut.-Col. Steuart, which marched 
from Periapatam on the 1st, aiso crossed the Kaveri on the 
2nd, after putting a body of the enemy to flight. On the 
following day a stockade of some strength, commanding 
the road, was carried after a slight resistance. On the 5th, 
the column advanced to Eajendrapett ; skirmishing on its 
march with the Coorgs posted amidst the thickets, but 
without esjieriencing any serious loss. On the 6th, it 
rejoined Colonel Lindesay at the capital.* 

The ■n’estern column, commanded by Colonel Foulis, 

oved from Cananore on the 30th March, and arrived on 
the 2nd April at a small river, driving across it a party of 
the enemy ; in ■sA’hich service Lieutenant Erskine of His 
Majesty’s 4Stli Regiment was killed. On the 3rd, the di^’i- 
sion expeiienced a resolute resistance, having to carry two 
strong stockades, and to dispute every foot of road up a 
narrow path, obsti-ucted by felled trees and skirted by 
jungle. The troops bivouacked at the foot of the ascent 
to Hugal Ghat ; the jiassage of which -u'as effected on the 
4th, with considerable labour, but without further oppo- 
sition.' On the 5th, the troops moved to Virarajendrapett, 

1 Consisting of Iiis Majesty’s 391Ii, the 3Gth, nnci 48tli N.I., -nith a conipany 
of European Artillery, niili eight guns and 32 Sappers and Winers. Lient.- 
Col. Steuart, ivho n as attached to this division, had part of the 39th, and the 
4th and 35th, N. I. 

= His Majesty’s 4Sth, 20th, N.I-, and details of Kative Artineiy, mth fonr 
guns and a party' of Sappers and Miners. 

a His Majesty’s 6Gth and Ilie 9th, and 31st Kegiments, N.I., one company 
Ilifles, detachment of Artilleiy, and Sappers and Miners. 

* Detacliment of his Majesty’s 48th and 40th Jtegiment, K. I. 

5 Ko officers or men tvere hilled in this division ; a fen' only, privates, ■were 
wounded. . 

0 Tlje casualties wore, — one officer. Lieutenant Erskinc,and eleven privates, 
hilled j tn o officers and thirty men, wounded. 
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where they met Colonel Steuart’s detachment. On the BOOK III. 
7th, the force halted at Matramoody, within eight miles of chap. vir. 

the capital, now in the possession of Colonel Lindesay. 

The northern column, under Colonel Waugh, was less 
successful than the preceding, and sustained a check, 
attended with heavy loss. Having entered the Coorg terri- 
tory on the 1st of April, the division advanced to Eabata 
on the 2nd, through a difficult country, and harassed on 
the flanks and rear by parties of the enemy sheltered by 
the thickets : a breast-work on the summit of a steep 
ascent was carried with some loss ; the Coorgs, commanded 
by Kongal Haik, one of the refractory Poligai's of Terukeri, 
behaving with resolution. They then fell back to a still 
more defensible position — the pass of Bak — ^which, pre- 
senting almost insuperable natural obstacles, was rendered 
still more arduous by a series of formidable stockades. 

On the following day the force moved at daybreak, and 
after slowly winding its way up a steep ascent and through 
an almost impermeable forest, andved about noon wthin a 
short distance of the works, which consisted of lateral 
I)alisades following the slope of the hill, and terminating 
near the summit in a strong transverse barrier. The side 
works were masked by largo trees ; the front had a space 
cleared, forming a sort of glacis — an enemy was therefore 
exposed as ho advanced against it to a cross-fire in flank, 
as well as a direct discharge in front. 

In order to avoid exposing the troops to the consequences 
of a forward movement, the advance, consisting of a de- 
tachment of H. M. C5lh, and a party of the 31st Madras 
N. I. with pioneers, which had been reinforced with the 
light company of the 55th and the 9th N. I., was ordered 
to break off into two columns diverging to the right and 
left, through the forest, so as to assault the lateral stock- 
ades from the rear. After toiling with great labour through 
the thicket, the two parties, either from having missed 
their way, or from having been misled by the treachery of 
the guides, issued together on the same spot, within a short 
distance of the transverse barricade. They were allowed 
to approach it ; but were then assailed by a murdei’ous 
discharge, by which the foremost were knocked down. The 
two companies of the 55th and the detachment of the 31st, 
nevertheless, persisted in attempting to force their way 
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BOOK III. through the barricades in front ; but the enemy’s hra 
ciiAr. VII, became still more insupportable ; and after Bufieriag 
— ' severely, the assailants were forced to retire. A reinforce- 
3831. ment of the 55th vras sent to their aid, and was accompa- 
nied by the commanding officer of the regiment, Colonel 
hlill. The troops again advanced to the principal barrier 
and endeavoured to carry it by escalade ; but the attempt 
ended in the death or disabling of the assailants ; and 
after a fruitless persistence in the attack, and the loss of 
many ofScers and men, the part}- was compelled to retreat. 

The Coorgs sallied forth in pursuit, and with their large 
knives despatched the wounded or wearied, whom they 
overtook, until the pursuit was checked by covering parties 
sent from tho camp. In this unfortunate affair Colonel 
Jlill of tho 55th, Ensign Robertson of tho 9th N, I., and 
Ensign Babington of tho 31st N, I., and thirty-six non- 
commissioned officers and privates were killed, and six 
officers and one hundred and twenty men were wounded. 

In consequence of this repulse, Colonel Waugh deemed it 
expedient to fall back to Eabata, where the brigade re- 
mained encamped until the more fortunate movements of 
the successful columns had cleared the road for its advance 
to Sladhukaira.’ 

The Western Auxiliaiy column moved on the 29th 
Mai'cb, and on the following day arrived at Komli, where 
it halted — having undergone unusual fatigue from the 
difficulties of the ascent. Resuming the advance, the 

* OCndAl despatch of Lfculcnant-CoIoncl 'Wiiugb, Monthly Asiatic Journal, j 

Tol.xS*,, 8G; also, KarratlYC of Captain Uulchmson, of the 31st, ihid. roh 
XTI., 118. A narrative of the action is given in minute detail, and except ‘ • 

frith some questionable exhibitions of personal complacency, wUh every ap- 
pearance of accuracy, by if. de Warren, who was j^rsonally engaged in it as 
a lieutenant of the 55th. According to him, the failure was in a great degree 
owing to the injudicious precipitancy of the Drigadier, who ordered the attack 
toli« made before the position had bccnsnlBcJcDtly reconnoitred, and in oppo- 
Eition to the advice of tlie Commander of the advance, and of Colonel Slill ; and 
partly to the misconduct of the Sipslus of the 9th regiment. * L*Inde Anglaise.* . 

His estimate of the military character of the Sipahis, however, is extravagantly 
unjust; and his cxcraplificalJon of their inferiority to Europeans, absurdly L 

misinformed. After giving an exaggerated account of the part taken by the 
native troops in the discontents of tliclr ofDccrs during the administration of f 

Sir G. Barlow, he concludes — “Lcs quarantc milJc Cipayes, rfonis par 5 

masses, vinrent ic hriscr centre Ics cinqnc millc Europeans dL^persds. ^ Aprds i 

Quclques combats qui coutbrent la vie & un grand nombre d’indlg&ncs et a quel- | 

ques ofBciers Anglais quaud un bataillon dc Cipayes en qaarrd ent sabrd par j 

les dragons, deux ou trois autres extenuinds par Ics diStacbemens royaox, tout 
dQt rentrer dans I'ordrc/' “Facts,” he remarks, “are stubborn things. j 

There is not a single fact in this illnslration of the comparative merits of the j 

European and Native soldiery. — L’lndc Anglaise, tom. ih p. 30. j 
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column proceeded along tlio road to Belaripett, and on tlie BOOK HI. 
3rd April camo in front of a strongly-stockaded post of chap. Tin. 

the enemy. A party sent in advance to reconnoitre effected 

tlie object ; but on its -way back to camp •was assailed from 1^34. 

tbe cover of the dense jungle on either side by a destruc- 
tive fire, to which no return could be made, as the Coorgs 
effectually screened themselves behind the bushes and 
among the trees. A detachment sent to the relief of the 
reconnoitring party returned with it to the encampment, 
but not until many casualties had occurred, and the Sipahis 
had become dispirited by experience of the disadvantages 
with which, they would have to struggle in the rugged 
ascent and intricate thickets through which they would 
have to force their waj’, and the murderous bush-fighting 
of the Coorgs, to which they would be exposed •with little 
chance of retaliation. The consequence was, the desertion 
of many of the native troops and of almost all the camp 
followers, and the privation of the means of carrying the 
baggage and stores of the detachment. It was therefore 
thought advisable to retire to PadampaUi, where supplies 
■a'ere expected. The forward movement was resumed on 
the 5th, and Colonel Jackson again encamped on the 
ground he had occupied on the 2nd, in advance of Komli, 
to which place, however, he once more retrograded, having 
suffered severe loss from the persevering attacks of the 
enemy,.and anticipating their closing upon his rear and 
cutting off his communications.* No fui-ther attempt was 
made to enter Coorg in this direction. Neither was any 
impression made on the side of Wynad. On the contrary, 
the Coorgs assumed the offensive, and compelled Captain 
Minchin to fall back to the chief station, Manantoddy, to 
protect it against their attacks. Hostilities had in the 
meantime been brought to a conclusion by the occupation 
of the capital. 

The spirit displayed by the inhabitants of Coorg in their 
resistance to a force which, from its numbers and discip- 
line might have been expected at once to have over- 
whelmed an undisciphned and imperfectly armed handful 
of barbarians, and the success -with which they repelled 

' In this affair the loss ■was thirty-three killed, and forty-one wounded, bo- 
sides camp-followers. Amongst the former was Ensign Johnstone, 61st N, I. 

Despatches of Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, Komli, Uth April. — ilonthly 
A, J. xr., 88. 
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XiOOK III, tlio allftcl:s of so irniny of the (Hvisions, v.’oro highly crodit- 
ciiAc. vn. able to llicir iiationalit3>-, and might suggest a suspicion. 

tlint tho Itaja was less unpopular witli his people than had 

Ifini. Ijcon rcprcsontccl. Had ho manifested the like courage, or 
shown any military abilitj’ in availing himself of the 
natural defences of his countiy, tho contest might have 
been more serious. Tho barriers on the cast and west 
might have been found as impassable as those on the north ; 
and the mountains and tho hills of Coorg might have been 
defended until tho unhealthincss of the advancing season 
had compelled tho troops to quit tho field, and aflbrded 
the Baja a chance of obtaining more favourable terms. 
Vira llnjondra, however, was unequal to tho crisis he had 
iwovokcd ; and tho occupation of Madhukaira was imme- 
diately followed by tho surrender of its prince. He gave 
himself up unconditionallj' on tho evening of the 10th, to 
Colonel Lindcsa 3 ', and was detained a prisoner in his palace. 
Ho was aftenvarda removed with his famil 3 ' to Bangalore, 
and finally to Bcnai'cs. Tho management of tho provineo 
was consigned to Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser, as political 
agent, b 3 ' whom tho heads of tho villages were assembled 
at Madhukaira and consulted w'ith respect to tho future 
administration. A considerable number of them e.vpresscd 
a desire to bo taken under the immediate authority of tho 
British Government ; and in compliance with their wishes, 
a proclamation was promulgated, announcing the.rcsolu- 
tion of the Governor-General, that the territory heretofore 
governed by Vira Bajeudra Wudiyar should bo transferred 
to the Company. Tho inhabitants were assured that they 
should not again bo subjected to native rule — that their 
civil rights and religious \isagcs should be respected — and 
that tho greatest desire should invariably bo shewn to 
augment their security, comfort, and happiness. How far 
these objects have been effected may admit of question ; 
but the province has remained at peace, and the Cooigs 
have shewn no disposition to I’o-assert thoir indepen- 
dence. 

After the close of tho Coorg campaign, the Governor- 
General proceeded from Bangalore to the Nilgiri hills 
for the re-establishment of his health ; and while at TJtta- 
kamuud was joined by Sir Frederick Adams, the Governor 
of Madras, Colonel Morrison, appointed to tho Supreme 
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Cotiiicil, nnd Mr. M.ncaulay, vlio hnd been nominated HOOK III. 
fourth or IcgiKlativo jncniber of Council, \indcr tho armngo- chav, vii, 

incuts adopted in England for tho future Government of 

Erilish India, To thc.se we rhall have occasion to recur: 

.^uch of them !W aflectcd the org.inisat ion of tho general 
administration, the establishment of one Supremo Govern- 
ment of India, vc-sted in the person of the Governor- 
General; and tho constitution of a new IVcsidcncy, that 
of Agra, were announced to tho public in a proclamation 
dated the lOlh July. Tho execution of the latter arrangc- 
inont was suspended until the return of Ix)rd William 
Bcntinck to Bengal, which took place at tho end of the 
year. The other proceedings of the Govornor-Gencr.al, at 
Ultakamund, were chiefly directal to the reduction of tho 
expenses of tho Bombay and Madras BrcsidencicH, which 
.still continued to exceed their rc.sourccs. Authoritative 
promulgation was also given to those provisions of the 
new Charter, which relieved liiuropcans from tho di.s- 
abi!itic.s under which their .settlement had hcen hitherto 
impeded, and .allowed them to acquire a proprietary right 
to landed jiropcrty. A partial i-claxation of tho pro- 
hibitory regulations had been previously cfiectcd by Lord 
W. Bcntinck ; and they had been permitted to hold lands 
on a protracted Ic.asc. They were now freed from all 
material restraints ; and tho result has shown how little 
was ever to have been ai)prchcndcd fi’om tho privilege : 
very few individuals have availed themselves of the per- 
mission ; Europc.ans in India rarely possessing either the 
inclination to invest c.apital in handed j^roperty, or the 
capital by which alone such proiierly is to be acquired. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Itclatiojis xcith Native States, — Abaxidoximent of Proteetive 
Policy, — System of Non-intcrfcrencc, — partial and mis- 
c/tievous Operation, — Interference authorised with Extra- 
Indian States, — Inconsistency — and Consequences . — 
King of Delhi sends an Agent to England . — The Gover- 
nor-General declines an Intcrvieiv. — Assassination of 
Mr. Eraser. — Punishment of the Murderers. — Affairs 
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ltr.i':.-~ Itifr'.A't (i! (iif'ili-tr . — /r.jt rrfftii'n if thf S-:!- 
tliriy tr. fnoKr if l/.f lUij:t , — ]t :izi /! :i ('’ 'iyol t-i retire 
froir <iif:'Ai''r, — SrUiri in the Ifelhin, — JUiv.'t of Jlritiih i 

J’rtirv. — JlA.r.iium Kith the Ji.’.jynt iStr.iet , — Aoti; — ' 

Ih'ij '. tet Ifh-frn the /ino ftr.J the JinJ itiu'.'.s. — lif.'-'.l 
J\irtit>on,~ Jtitiuu I’ltinHy’ r>siJf!i!ioris.— .Vortler cj 
the Alinister . — I\'.rt-> from Ao'ihpitr ci' tc.lxiL — Inter- 
ferenee of the I'fitictt' Aytnh — Vedine of Viltypr.r 
itpon Kil'hilr.ttr i! of Iftl-rfm-na '. — Or.trr.'ies of the Altnas 
of Ch'.tppnn ehedeJ, — lUneirel Insurrection of the Om- 
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■sias, — Exertions of the Suiierintcndcnt , — Order re- 
established. — Death of the Dana Bhim Sing, — siicceeded 
bg his Son. — Jodhpur. — Disputes beticeen Man Sing 
and his Chiefs, — Management of Mherwara . — Ghifs 
invite Dhokal Sing, — his Progress. — Raja alarmed . — 

British Government interferes, — cautious Character of 
Interference, — Jfediation accepted. — Secret Hostility of 
Man Sing, he favours and shelters Marauders. — Force 
collected against Jodhpur . — Man Sing alarmed , — 
submits to all Demands. — Jaypur, — long and uneasy 
Intercourse. — Influence of Jota Ram and Rupd Bhan- 
darin. — Dislike by the Regent Rani of the Manager Bhyri 
Sal, — his Removal. — Doubts of the Existence of the 
young Raja. — Return of Jota Ram. — Sentiments of the 
Chiefs in favour of the Regent-Mother. — Public Appear- 
ance of the Raja. — Unpopular Measures of Jota Ram . — 

Discontent of the Chiefs. — Inveterate Animosity of Jota 
Ram to Bhyri Sal, — Efforts against him, — frustrated 
by British' Guarantee. — Death of the Dowager Rani . — 

Force sent into ShekhaKat. — Forts destroyed. — Raja 
protests ggaijist the Expedition, — his sudden Dlness and 
Death. — Universal suspicion. — Resignation of Jota Ram, 

— and Removal of Rupd. — Political Agent sent to Jay- 
pur. — Bhyri Sal, Manager. — Attack on the Agent, and 
Murder of Mr. Blake, — traced to Jota Ram, — who is 
imprisoned for Life. — Murderers punished. — Council 
of Regency under general Contiol of the Resident. — Einis 
of Non-Interference in regard to secondary Rajput 
■ State, — necessarily resumed. — Sirodhi Frontier. — Ad- 
justment of disputes between Bhikaner, Jesselmer, and 
Bahaicalpur. 

T he intercoiu’se maintained -witli tlie Native States in BOOK III. 
alliance with the British Government of India during chap. viii. 

the period under review, presents an unfavourable picture 

of the results of the policy pursued by the latter — the 1828-35. 
decline of that .salutary influence which it had at first 
exerted for the maintenance of public tranquillity, and a 
tendency to a revival of those disorders which had occa- 
sioned so much misery and desolation in Central Hindustan. 

Eor a short interval after the close of the Pindari cam- 
paign, the ascendancy acquired by the British power, and 
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ItOOK III. the imhordirnitlon of nc\-ci-!i] of tlio imncos whom it had 
rii.M-. VIII. neak'tl on tlieir thrones, niul wliom, in tho iminalnrity of 

— — their yearn or tlioir sovereignty, it was hound to protect, 

IfiL'M-a.'i. jifitiicr oxcited any discontent iiniong tho native slates 
nor di-Kiiiiclod the consciences of tlio authorities in Eng- 
land, n.sunlly linunlcd by tho dread of extending tho 
JJritish territory beyond the limits which were set to it 
by tho wisdom of Parliament. Put with the consolidation 
of tho supremacy, tho ajiprchension of its vi.sionaty' evils 
recurred ; and in a short time instructions were reiterated 
to tho local governments to wilhdr.aw from all interfcrcnco 
with tho native princes, beyond such as was indispon.s.ahlo 
for the realisation of the tributes they were hound by 
trc-aty to jiay, or to prevent them from going to war with 
each other, and to leave them to the independent and 
nnconlrollcd o.xorciso of their jiowcr in tho administration 
of their own nnhii-s. However mischiovous the conse- 
quences, and although engendering within thoir respective 
dominions tumult, aiiardo', and civil war, non-interference 
was to ho tho rule of the policy which was to ho followed 
by tho Governor-General. Tlic interposition of tho British 
Government was to ho restricted to tho vindication of its 
own iiocuniary claims; and the character of an importu- 
nate and self-interested creditor was to bo substituted for 
that of a hcnovolcnt and powerful protector. These in- 
structions woro promptly attended to, particularly by 
Lord "W. Bontinck, who entertained tho like views of tho 
c.xpedienco of abstaining from interfcrcnco ■ndth native 
nilo. It was found, however, to he extremely difficult to 
desist from intervention. Tho protection of the British 
dominions from tho contagion of contiguous disorder, the 
rescue of friendly iirinces from tho effects of their own 
misconduct, tho impossibility of looking on unconcerned 
whilst a tributary or ally was hastening to destruction, 
and tho necessary assertion of its own dignity and au- 
thority, compelled the reluctant Government of India to 
interpose frequently, both with council and. with arms, 
and placed its conduct in constant contrast to its profes- 
sions. „Incousistcncy was tl^'eforo the main ch aracter- — 
istic of tho pfoceedings'^fTho Government of Bengal, in 
its transactions with the native principalities beyond its 
own borders ; and while it subjected them to perplexity 
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and embaiTassment, it impaired the consideration and BOOK HI. 
■weakened tbc reliance 'whioli tboy had hitherto entertained chat. vm. 

on its purposes and its power. Nor was this inconsistency j- 

restricted to tlio local Government, "While ui’ging the 1828-35. 
principle of non-interference as regarded the princes of 
India, the authorities in England, induced hy considera- 
tions foreign to the interests of British India and originat- 
ing in the jealousies of Euroiiean cahinets, impelled the 
Indian Government into a course of interference wliich it 
had hitherto carefully avoided, and opened sources of 
danger and disaster which its own prudence would have 
shunned. The same policy that was disposed to consign 
Malwa and Eajputana to the renewed horrors of the pre- 
datory system, commanded the Governor-General to cany 
his negociations across the Indus, and to establish new 
relations -with Sinde and Afghanistan. The inconsistency 
was severely punished ; hut the results belong to a sub- 
sequent period. TVe have now only to notice the political / 
relations that were maintained between the Native States 
of Upper India and the British Government, to the close | 
of Lord "W". Bentinck’s Administration. / 

Upon adverting in the first place to the Mohammedan' 
power’s, we find that no change had been made in the 
position of the King of Delhi, whose dissatisfaction was 
still kept alive hy the non-compliance of the Government 
with his application for an augmented stipendiary gi’ant. 

Finding the Government immovable, His Majesty had 
appealed to the authorities in England, and had deputed 
the celebrated Eammohun Boy* to advocate his cause. 

> Hammohnn Hoy -was a Brahtnan.of tl»e most respectable or Kalin tribe of 
Bengal, and n-as bom in 1780, in the Province of Burdwan. His father and 
grandfather liad held offleo nndcr the Na^vabs of Bengal ; and in contempla- 
tion of a similar destination, Rammohun Roy was early instructed in Persian 
and Arabic, and being of a contemplative and inquiring turn, "U’ns led by the 
study of the Koran to look with aversion on the polytheism and idolatry of 
his conntrjTnen. To his Jlohammedan studies, he added the acquirement of 
Sanscrit and English; and as he grew to manhood, he entered into the sendee 
of the Government as n >mter in the ofiBce of the Collector of Riingpore, 
rising rapidly to the post of Dewan, or Head Native Assistant and Treasurer. 

In attracting the esteem of his superior, Mr. Rigby, his familiar intercourse 
with that gentleman confirmed him in his distaste for the religion of his fore- 
fathers, and in his desire to awaken his countrjTnen to a sense of the degrading 
character of their superstitions belief. Retiring from public life at an early 
age, ho settled in Calcutta in 1814, and employed himself in endeavouring to 
disseminate the doctrines of faith in one sole Supreme Being. The plan he 
adopted for this purpose, in addition to his personal teaching, was the pub- 
lication of portions of the Vedas and of Vedanta tracts in Sanscrit, Bengali, 
and English, in which the unity of God was inculcated, and a spiritual form 
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UOOJC 111. Afi {hit! iiiiwiion had not l>cpn communicated to the 
vjit. (lOvcmor-CiPticmf, and Ji.ad been couscquontly un?.ano- 
•*“ — ^ (ioned, tlm character of Ilammoluin Iloy, ns iho Agent 
lS.8-3o. ,v.r'j not recognised in England ; nnd his 

Advocacy vns unavailing. To marl: the disj)lca.surc of the 
Oovcrnjucnt, Lord William Ilentinck, on Jiis arrival at 
Delhi, in his vi.sit to the Upper Province.?, declined the 
usual interchange of complimcntaiy vdsits, and pas.sod on 
toward:? the mountains without holding an interview with 
the king. An addition to the pcn.sion was sanctioned by 
tlio Homo authorities, on condition that the king should 
refrain from urging his pretensions to the revenue of the 
reserved diafriefn ; but tin lie hesitated to accede to the 
stipulation, tlic incrca.sc<l allowance was not granted. 

At a subsequent d.ate, the city of Delhi was the scene 
of an outrage of an iinii.sual description, and of an act of 
I’clribulivo justice, unprcccdonlcd in the annals of British 
Indian judicature. Ahmed J’akhsh Khan, thcHawabof 
I’irozpur, of wliom mention h.as been already made, was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Siiams-ud-din Khan, os H’a- 
wah. The district of Lobaru had been set apart ns the 


of womMp w?Li enjoined ; tims endeavouring; to cstabllali a Dclstical rcllp’on 
bj* ntitlioritles recopil5C(3 ns >acrcd by t)jc Hlndna themselves. Some converts 
•were made, chiefly amonc the opulent and educated classes of Calcutta ; nnd 
nu Impulse wns clvcn which has contributed materially to their enlightenment. 
Tailing in vrith Unitarian Christians, K.amraohuu Hoy adopted in tome degree 
their tenets, and in their defence engaged in an iinprofiUblo conlrorersy with 
the Sfissionarlcs of Scratnporc, ivhIcJi diverted him from the more nscf^ul task 
of Hindu reform. Ho did not, however, wholly ab.andon the cause; but 
was always among the foremost in ndTocaling measnrea for the intellectual 
and moral advancement of his conntrvTncn, as was shcNvn in the zeal with 
which he supported (he abolition of the rite of Suttee. Entertaining a strong 
desire to visit Europe, he rather ill-adviscdly undertook the oRlco of agent of 
tlic king of Delhi, Avith svhom lie could have had no sympathy, and whom 
Inlcrcstcd motives alone could have tempted him to serve ; and in thateapaaty 
repaired to England, where he arrived In 1831. He was received with much 
consideration by the Court of Directors, and liy persons of rank and public 
importance, ami ntiracte<l general admiration by the courtcoasiicss of his 
manners, tlic extent of his Infornution, and the acuteness of his under- 
standing. His p.irtln1 adoption of Unitarian doctrines led him into a close 
Intimacy with persons of that persuasion, bnt lie never became a member of 
their chard) ; and his mind retained to the last Ihc'cclouring with which it 
lind been Imbued by the ilonothclsra of the Koran. His views of society also 
connected him, at first, with the liberal party, and he mardfested a warm 
Interest in the question of Parliamentary reform; but he lived long enough 
in England to detect the hollowness of party professions, and to regret hw 
linving been cheated into a belief of their sincerity. Had he rctumea to 
Bengal, ills countrj' would have reaped the benefit of his larger experience 
and corrected impressions; bat he ims unfortunately attacked by a fever 
whicli proved fatal; and he died at Bristol, in September 1833. — •Personal 
knowledge.* 


MURDER OP MR. ERASER. 

appanage of his two younger brothers ; and they suc- 
eeeded to its independent administration. The appor- 
tionment was disputed by the Nawab ; and as the district 
appeared to bo mismanaged, the Government resolved 
that it should be placed under the charge of Shams-ud- 
din ; who was to allow his brothers a pension proportioned 
to the nett revenue of Loharu. This decision was objected 
to by Mr. Eraser, the Political Commissioner and Agent 
of the Governor-Geuei’al at Delhi ; and the transfer was 
delayed for further consideration. The family dissensions 
had instilled feelings of inveterate animosity in both 
parties, but more especially in the Nawab, who considered 
that the justice of his claim had been sanctioned by the 
supreme authority, and was, therefore, no longer liable to 
be disputed. Regarding Mr. Fraser as the sole obstacle 
to his being put in possession of the disputed lands, and 
listening only to his vindictive resentment, he employed 
an assassin to take away the life of the Commissioner. 
He had no difficulty in finding a willing instrument among 
his retainers ; and by one of these, Mr. Fraser, when 
returning on horseback to his residence from a visit to 
the city, was shot. The murderer at first effected his 
escape, but was eventually seized and subjected to trial 
before one of the judges of the Sudder Nizamat of Allah- 
abad, Mr. Colvin, who had been deputed to Delhi [to 
conduct the trial. The guilt of the assassin was fully 
proved, and he suffered the penalty of the law. The par- 
ticipation of the Nawab having been substantiated by the 
evidence against his emissary, Shams-ud-din was also 
brought to trial and convicted, and, notwithstanding his 
rank, hanged as a common malefactor. Although no doubt 
existed of the guilt of both of the culprits, the Moham- 
medan population of Delhi evinced a general sympathy 
for their fate, and regarded them with almost as profound, 
a veneration as if they had fallen martyrs in the cause of 
their religion.' 

During the life of Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, the heir apparent 
to the throne of Oude had been at violent feud with his 
father’s favourite minister Aga Mir, Moatemed-ud-dowla, 
and although the breach was apparently healed, and a 

' A particular account of this transaction is given by Lieut.-Colonel Slec- 
man in his “ Rambles and Recollections,” vol. iU p. 209. 
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DOCK III. i-cconcilintion wnn oflcctcd lioforc HicdcrniKC of llio king, 
citAj’. vni. tlio Iftttcr fi'-iring that, after lii.'i ilcatli, llic minister would 
— ^ bo tlio object of bm Huccc.'«or’H jicniccution, contrived to 
(jio c-tpress gunmntco of the Briti.sh Coverninent 
for tlio .security of bin person nnd property; advancing, 
on tbia condition, a croro of nipcc.s, n.s a loan to the 
Company in jiorpcluity ; tlio intcrc.st, five per cent, being 
paid to din’eronl dependant.'! of bi.s jNfnjc.sty, including 
Moatcmcd-\i<l-<lo\vla, to whom about a half of the income 
was njiprojiriated. The new monarch, Nn.sir-ud-din Il3-dcr, 
appeared at fnr.t di.spoaed (o forgot the animoaitj’ of the 
prince, and, retaining Moatemed-nd-dowla in ofiico, treated 
him with marked kindncs.a and profuse libcralitj*. As 
Boon, however, ns ho wa.s satisfied that the British Govern- 
ment would not interfero with his choice of a minister, 
nnd that bo might safely* follow his own inclinations,' he 
threw ofl' the mask — dismissed Sloatemcd-ud-dowla from 
bi.s ofllcc, and demanded from him the rojjaj’mont of the 
suras of which it was alleged ho had defrauded the trea- 
BUt^', nnd for which his ])ropcrty was rc.sponsiblc. The 
Jfinislcr appealed to the British Government; nnd al- 
though it was resolved that ho should be made to account 
for the public mouoj' which had come into his hands 
subsequently- to tho accession of Nnsir-ud-din, before 
permission was granted him to withdraw into the Com- 
panj-’s territories ; yet tho immunity which had been 
guaranteed to him was to be maintained for all tho 
measures of his administration under tho late king, whoso 
confidence had never been withhold from him and whose 
concurrence in his proceedings had stamped them with the 
regal sanction. As tho object of tho reigning sovereign 
w-as tho entire ruin of tho obnosious minister, he warmly 
protested against this decision, and instituted a series of 
Tosatious proceedings to gratify- his vindictive purposes. 
Tho project was steadily resisted ; nnd after a prolonged 
and troublesome discussion, and a most laborious inves- 
tigation of all tho pecuniary- demands preferred against 
tho ex-minister, ho was sufiered to retire into tho territo- 
ries of tho Company ; being still held responsible for any 

' He Is saiil to liavc nsccrlalnctl this more parlicularlj* from a prirate inter- 
view with Lord Combcrrocrc on Ills visit to Lnclcnowln 1823, on which occasion 
tlio Icinpwns verj’ tirgciit that.Agn 3Iir should be privately nrrested nnd shipr^^ 
for England. 
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claims which might finally be substantiated. A militaiy BOOK lllr 
escort was necessary to protect his person and family chap, tiii; 

against the Tengeahce of the king; and under its protec- 

tion, in October, 1830, he quitted Lucknow and the hope 1828-35. 
of restoration to power, for the humbler but safer enjoy- 
ments of private life at Cawnpore. He did not long 
survive his downfall, dying at that station in May, 1832, 
evidently pining for the cares and excitement of office.' 

That he had been guilty of peculation and oppression to 
an enormous extent was undoubted ; and the British 
Government, fettered by the guarantee -which it had in- 
judiciously given him, rendered itself liable to the charge 
of being accessory to a system of both public and private 
spoliation. It was not, however, to punish extortion or 
to redress wrongs, that the king pursued his minister’s 
offences ; it was merely to satiate personal hatred, whieh 
was to be appeased only by the destruction and probably 
the death of Moatemed-ud.-dowla.. The dismissal of the 
minister was far from conducive to the improvement of 
the administration. The king declared it to be his inten- 
■ tion to become his own minister ; but, ignorant of affairs, 
and addicted to dissolute habits, the effect of this deter- 
mination was to throw the power into the hands of 
disreputable and incompetent persons, the associates of 
his dissipation, or ministers of his -rices ; and as venal as 
inefficient. Their unfitness for the duties entrusted to 
them was so palpable and mischievous, that the Resident 
was instructed to decline any commimication with the 
king through their instrumentality, and to refrain from all 
intercourse until a respectable and responsible minister 
should be nominated. After much hesitation, Nasir-ud- 
din recalled the minister whom his father had discarded 
in favom- of Aga Mir, and invited Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan 

' An interesting Rcconnt of his last days is giren hy Dr. Spry, ivho Y'as for 
some time his medical attendant. — Modern India, i. 24G. Aga Mir succeeded 
to office of minister early in the reign of Ghazi-nd-din, and although of 
humhle origin was nob unworthy of his elevation. He was a man of quick 
’apprehension and acute intellect, and exhibited great address, ^yhile never 
losing sight of his omi interests, he maintained for inanyyears the ascendancy 
over his master, and his influence in the court of Luctmow. He uniformly 
opposed the projects of reform proposed by the British Government ; yet 
managed to continue on good terms ^^th its representatives, and in general 
to make them subservient to his purposes. In the communications with the 

British Government, which bore either his own signature or the king's, and - 

whieh in either case were probably of his dictation, he appears to great advan- 
tage, and generally has the best of the argument. 
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BOOK III. to quit hiS asylum at Furrakhabad, and resume the con- 
OHAP. vm. duct of public affairs. The Resident, Mr. Maddock, opposed 
his elevation, under an impression that Hakim Mehdi 
1828-35. -^ixa decidedly inimical to the British alliance ; but the 
Government, anticipating important benefits from his 
acknowledged abilities, concurred in his nomination.' His 
restoration to power was followed by measures of a bene- 
ficial tendency. The finances were improved, the expenses 
. diminished, the corrupt practices, which had diverted a 

large portion of the public receipts into the hands of 
individual courtiers, or the inmates of the Harem, were 
checked ; and the system of farming the revenue was 
exchanged, as opportunity offered, for direct collection by 
ofiicers appointed by the minister — an arrangement which 
had been vainly urged upon the two last princes of Oude. 
These reforms were not, however, capable of immediate 
influence, nor could they be carried into effect without 
considerable opposition. The state of the kingdom was 
therefore slowly ameliorated ; and, according to the report 
of the Resident, it had reached so incurable a stage of 
decline, that nothing but the assumption of the adminis- 
tration for a season could preserve it from utter ruin.® 
Although differing from Mr. Maddock in his estimate of 
the character and intentions of the minister, the Gover- 
nor-General concurred in his views of the necessity of 
interference ; and, in April, 1831, when at Lucknow, on 
his visit to the Upper Provinces, the king was distinctly 
apprised by Lord 'VV.Bentinck, in a speech composed for 
the occasion and afterwards communicated in writing, 
that, unless his tenitories were governed upon other 
principles than those hitherto followed, and the prosperity 
of the people made the principal object of his administra- 
tion, the precedents afforded by the principalities of the 
Dekhin, the Carnatic and Tanjore, would bo applied to 
the kingdom of Oude ; the entire management of the 
country would be vested in British functionaries ; and 
the sovereign would be transmuted into a .pensioner of 
the State. These menaces stimulated the minister to 


* Minute of Lord W. Benlinck on the Affairs of Oude.— Beport, Committee 
House of Commons, Political Appendix. ^ 

5 Memorandum on Oude Alfairs, by Mr. Maddock. iteport, Comm. House 
of Commons, Political Appendix, yi., No 28. 
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more energetic efforts, and intimidated the king into a BOOK. III. 
temporary acquiescence ; but, after a ^Yhile, the impression chap, tul 
on the mind of the latter became less vivid, and the — — — - 
measures of Hakim Mehdi were obstructed by the same 1828-35. 
sinister influence by vhich they -were formerly impeded. 

In this difficulty, he applied to the Eesident for counsel 
and support, and the application ivas ostensibly repeated 
by the king. With admirable inconsistenc}’-, the Eesident 
vras restricted from compliance. The prmcqfle of non- 
interference vas pleaded as the gi-ound of the refusal ; 
and the Cabinet of Lucknow, while made responsible to a 
foreign functionary for the consequences of its domestic 
policy, was forbidden to expect any assistance from him 
in averting their occuiTence. It was in vain that Hakim 
Mehdi appealed to the engagement entered into with Lord 
Wellesley, binding the British Government to afford its 
counsel and advice ; and argued that from the recent 
language of the Governor-General, it was to be concluded 
that the obligation was stfll in force. It was in vain, also, 
that he maintained that by holding back when the Native 
Government was anxious to advance, the British Govern- 
ment took upon itself the responsibility of continued 
maladministration, “for he,” observed Hakim Mehdi, “who 
sees a blind man on the edge of a precipice, and will not 
put forth a hand to hold him back, is not innocent of his 
destruction.” The Governor-General was not a man to 
be easily moved from a position he had once taken up ; 
and the principle of non-interference for any friendly 
purpose, was rigorously prohibited. At the same time 
reports most imfavourable to the condition of Oude, were 
transmitted .to the authorities at home ; and they were 
recommended to adopt, eventually, one of three courses : — 
to withdraw the subsidiary force and the Resident, and 
leave the coimtry to the uncontrolled dominion of the 
Sovereign ; to impose upon the latter a minister, selected 
by the British Government, and appoint British Officers 
to superintend the conduct of the native functionaries 
as had been done at Hyderabad ; or to take the entire 
government of the country, as at Nagpore. In the mean 
time, however, it was proposed to give the actual minister 
a fair trial ; as there was no doubt of his abilities. 
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BOOK III. whatever might he entertained of his integrity or public 
aHAP. Tin. spirit.' 

Although recom-se to such a violent mode of cure might 

,1828-35. bave been justified by the supposed extremity of the case ; 
yet, as we have already had occasion to observe, it may be 
questioned, if the case was as hopeless as had been repre- 
sented. The misrule of native princes was no novelty in 
the history of India : but the deplorable accounts of its 
effects in Oude, seem to have been repeated without suffi- 
cient investigation. That the Sovereign was dissipated 
and prodigal — that his favourites, whether in the interior 
of his palace, or in his court, were extravagant and cor- 
rupt — that the police was lax and inefficient — that the 
system of farming the revenues, and intrusting the 
farmera with discretional power, was pregnant with gross 
abuses, and productive of exaction and oppression — that 
the landholders were driven by it to occasional resistance, 
which the unaided force of the Government was unable 
to overcome — and that in many parts, particularly on the 
borders, bands of marauders plundered the peaceable in- 
habitants both of Otide and the territories of the Com- 
pany with impunity — all these things might be perfectly 
true : but it did not, therefore, follow that the peoide at 
large were intolerably burthened, or that the country was 
in a state of irremediable anarchy or incurable decline. 
17e have evidence to the contrai^-; and the frequent 
assertions of of ocular witnesses are on record, that Oude 
was in as prosperous a condition os the Company’s own 
provinces and that, whatever grievances the people 

' Minute of I.,ord W. Bcntinck. — roVitical Itccortl.^.clc. 

- Bishop Hchcr, in 1824, vol. i. 374, 403, repeatedly expresses Ms snrprlf^ 
at Cnilinj; the country so much better cnltivatcd than he had expected to find 
It, after the accounts of its mis-govemment with wldch he had been 
Ten years later, in 1633, 3Ir. Shore remark?, *'I have Irarelled over forcral 
parts* of Oude, and can testify, as far as myo^Tn observation went, that it Is 
i fnlly cultivated according to the population. Between Cawnporc and Bud:- 
j now, numbers must daily pa5\ who can confirm or deny this statement. Bet 
; tliem declare if any portion of laud there lies waste whicli is fit for coUiva- 
/ tion. I have J;no>vii many officers who have been stationed at Sitapoor, and 

( Jiavc made excursions Into the neighbouring parts; without an exception, they 
describe the country' ns a garden. In the number of cattle, horses, and po'Mls 
which tlicy possess, and in the appearance of their houses and clothes, the 
people arc* in no points worse (in many, better) off than cur own subjects. 

Tlic svcalth of Lucknow, not merely of those In flulliority, but the property 
of tl'.c bankere and sttopkeepers Is far superior to (hat of any city (Calcutta, 
perhaps, excepted) In the British dominions. How can all this be the ca*c, 

if the (ioremment Is notorious for tyranny and oppretslon?” — yote s cn 

Indian AfiToirs, by the lion. F. I. Shore, I. I5d.— There is much morc-tO*Tr5^ 
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might endure, they considered them light in comparison BOOR III, 
■with the unrelenting pressure of the revenue system of chap. \nii. 
their neighbours, or the wenrisomo and vexatious pro- """ 
cesses of their Courts of Justice. Certain it is, that the 1828-35, 
subjects of the King of Oude never shewed any disi^osition 
to seek a I'cfugc from their miseries in the contiguous 
districts under British rule, and that the tide of cmigi-a- 
tion, so far as it influenced the undulation of the population 
•was more inclined to set in an opposite direction. At 
any rate, whatever might bo the condition of the x’cople, 
and however susceptible it might be of alleviation, there 
was no reason to believe that its irai>rovemont was alone 
to be secured bj* their transfer to foreign domination. 

The Governor-General had the power by treaty, and the 
right, to dictate to the Government of Oude the course to 
be followed. The right was not onl}- recognised, but its 
exercise was requested ; and yet, with a strange and incon- 
gruous XDcrversity, the intei-fercuce was withheld, as if it 
had been the xjolicy of the British Government to create, 
by non-interference for prcsen*ation, a crisis which should 
warrant its interfering for the total subversion of the 
sovereignty. 

The consequences of refusing to supx>ort the salutary 
reforms of Hakim Mchdi were soon apparent. The nu- 
merous and influential enemies which they had engen- 
dered, recovered their uncontrolled ascendancy over the 
feeble mind of the Kang, and induced him to -withdraw his 
confidence from his minister. The latter, disdaining to 
conciliate the good will of the Begums and the Courtiers, 
provoked their enmity by the disrespectful terms in which 
he spoke of them, as much as by the economy in their 
expenditure, which he attempted to enforce ; and they 


same effect, which is deserrir.^: of attentiun. On the other hand, Mr.Maddock 
reports the countrj* to l)e fast falling into a state of ruin and bankruptcy, and 
describes in detail the extortion, corruption, and insubordination which the 
farming svstera involves. Tliesc are, bowerer, of a general nature, and ex- 
cept in tiie diminution of the revenue to two*tbirds of its prccedinj; amount, 
■wc have no positive indication of results. He is obliged to admit that “some 
parts of Oude are In a hish and beautiful state of cultivation, while others are 
deserted and overgrown* vrilh Jangle.” E^'cn his general denunciations are 
apparentlv not founded on personal knowledge, and are qualified as if based 
upon report. Ko doubt there was grievous misgovernment ; but it loses none 
of its intensitvin tlie pictures of oflScial reprehension.— Mercorasdun) cn 
Oude Affairs ~ and Abstract View as gathered from Persian Papers by Mr. 
JIaddock. 
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BOOK III. desisted not from their opposition until thej had per- 

CHAP, ym. railed upon the King to dismiss him. , The Resident, 

, — — Major Low, ondearoured to dissuade the King from his 

■ ^®28-35. pxiipose, and accomplished a temporary restoration of 
Hakim Mehdi to favour. The reconciliation was not of 
' long continuance; the intrigues of his adversaries ulti- 
mately prevailed ; and the minister was not only dis- 
missed from office, but was detained at Lucknow to an- 
swer numerous charges of fraud and peculation, which the 
instruments of his opponents were suborned to bring 
against him. As these were proved to be false and un- 
founded, the King was persuaded by the British Resident 
to desist from his detention ; and Hakim Mehdi was 
allowed to return to the security and qniet of his former 
residence, at FuiTakhabad.* All hope of permanent im- 
provement departed with him. He was succeeded in 
ofiSce by Roshan-ud-dowla, a person of respectability, but 
of little talent, and unused to business ; and the real 
authority devolved on the personal favourites and asso- 
ciates of the king, who were recommended to him chiefly 
by their subservience to his passions, and participation in 
his excesses. The impulse, however, which had been 
given by the menaces of the British Government and the 
corresponding reforms of Hakim Mehdi was not wholly 
extinct; and although the character of Nasir-ud-din 
became every day more and more an object of contempt, 
yet the general aspect of the affairs of Oude was such as 
to authorise the Governor-General’s refraining from acting 
upon instructions, received in the beginning of 1835, to 
assume the government of the country, if circumstances 
should render such a measure necessai-y. The Court of 
Oude was apprised that such instructions had arrived; 
but that their execution was suspended, in the hope that 
the necessity of enforcing them might be obviated by the 
spontaneous adoption of the requisite reforms. The hope 
has not been realised, nor has the penalty been inflicted. 

, The kingdom of Oude remains imder the direction of a 

' The retirement of Hnhim Slehili was followed hy a circumstance charac- 
teristic of the progressive extension of European usages and notions, even 
among natives groTm old in a veiy dissimilar state of society. He publisaed 
in a local newspaper, the Mofussil Akhbar, an appeal to the public in de- 
fence of his administration and a vindication of his integrity. The document 
is curious, and is given in the Appendix V. 
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government, of •wliioli it may be justly asserted that it is BOOK III. 
not worse than native rule in general ; and that, while it ciiAr. vjii. 

is discredited by many great and inherent defects, it has — 

also its compensations, in its exemption from many of the 1828-85. 
evils which are equally inseparable from the sovereignty 
of strangers. 

The death of the Nizam, Sikander Jah, and the acces- 
sion of his eldest son, \inder the title of Nazim-ud-Dowla, 
produced a material change in tho relations which had 
been latterly established mth Hyderabad. One of the 
llret measures of the new sovereign was to require the 
removal of the British officers who had been appointed to 
superintend tho assessments, as he declared it to bo his 
determination to manage his own afliiirs ; and, ns the in- 
terferenco to which ho objected had occasioned both em- 
barrassment and a deficiency of revenue. Consistently 
with the principles now in favour with the Government of 
Bengal, this determination was approved ofj and tho 
Nizam was informed that it was the wish of tho Governor- 
General that ho should consider himself entirely uncon- 
.trolled in tho choice of his ministers and the conduct of 
his internal administration ; stipulating only that the 
engagements which had been contracted under tho sanc- 
tion of British officers should not bo violated. To this a 
ready assent was promised ; but tho promise was little 
regarded. Cliandu Lai, from his experience and ability, 
was too necessary to be discarded ; and tho system of 
exaction and prodigality which he had countenanced 
imderwcnt no material modification. The expenditure was 
imdiminished, and tho embaiTassment of the finances un- 
relieved. The engagements with the villagers were set 
aside, and recourse was again had to the farming of the 
revenues, with its usual consequences of injustice and 
extortion — the midtiplication of robbers and plunderers, 
and the resistance of the most turbulent of the Zemindars 
to the equitable demands of the state, requiring for their 
suppression the employment of a mUitaiy force. In the 
course of a very few years, the country had relapsed into 
the condition from which it had been endeavoured to 
raise it in the preceding reign ; and the Home authorities 
intimated a disposition to extend to Hyderabad the ap- 
propriative policy with which Oudo had been menaced. 
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BOOK III. It was not thought advisable, however, to resort to such 

CHAP. VIII. an extremity, or to extend the scale of interference. 

The pecuniary dealings of the house of Palmer and 

■1828-S5. Company with the Government of the Nizam, winch had 
excited so much interest during the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, continued for several years to occupy 
the attention of the authorities both in England and in 
India ; and in the former, led eventually to an unusual 
collision, and an apjieal to the Courts of Justice. The 
opinion given by the Twelve Judges that the limi- 
tation of the rate of interest prescribed by Act of 
Parliament, did not apply to loans made to the sub- 
jects of Native independent princes by British sub- 
jects domiciliated and residing within their dominions, 
materially altered the position of the house, and autho- 
rized their claiming the full amount of both princij^al and 
interest due to them by native debtors.* Their accounts 
with the Nizam had been closed by the acquittal of the 
demands against him by the money advanced to the 
minister, in redemption of the tribute of the Northern 
Circars, pay.able to the Nizam ; but there remained claims 
of large amount upon persons of rank and influence in the 
Court of Hyderabad, which the trustees of the late firm 
were now at libei-ty to pi'osecute before the native tri- 
bunals. The Eesideut was, however, still wholly prohi- 
bited from exercising in any way his official influence, 
either for or against the prosecution of any claim which 
they might advance on individual subjects of the Nizam, 
and from being in any manner the channel of communica- 
tion between them and such individuals.' A few years 
afterwards, a more lenient view of the case was taken up 
by the Court. Doubts were expressed, whether the rela- 
tion in which the tnistees stood towards the debtors of 
the firm had not been deteriorated by the use which had 
been made of the opinions originally cx 2 iressed, and by the 
interdiction of the Ile.sident from giving any facility to the 
recovery of claims at a higher rate of interest than twelve 
per cent, per annum either retrospectively or prospcc- 

* TIio opinion was commnnlcntcd by tlic Conrl to tljo ncnpal Goremment 
In a letter, ilatcfl 3ril Ausnst. 1825; and by the Government to the JlcsWcnt 
nt Hyderabad, 27l]i Jnly, 182G. 

- X’olitical Despatch, 12th March, 1823. 
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tively, a prohibition made known to the Government of BOOK HI. 
the Nizam, and consequently to the members of liis cuap. vjii. 

family and court, who were debtors to the house, and who 

were likely to avail themselves of so palpable a plea for 1823-35. 
refusing to fulfil their hon& Jide obligations.’ In order to 
counteract such possible impressions, the members of the 
house were relieved from a preceding prohibition against a 
direct intercourse with the ministers of the Nizam, and 
were allowed to have access to them with the knowledge 
and sanction of the Resident. Sir IVilliam Eumbold was 
also permitted to return to Hyderabad, to assi.st the 
trustees in winding up the aflTairs of the house, in which 
he had been a partner. These arrangements were consi- 
dered successful, according to the official report of the 
Resident, whatever unfavourable impressions might have 
at first been produced ; as was evidenced by the result 
which had attended the proceedings of the trustees, and 
the award to them of considerable sums of money through 
the instrumentality of the Courts of Justice in Hyder- 
abad, including interest at the rate of twenty-four per 
aent. per annum. 

Notwithstanding the decisions of the Native Courts in 
their favour, the Trustees found that the sentences were 
but partially enforced, the Courts of Justice being power- 
less against individuals connected with the minister or the 
Nizam. This was particularly the case in regard to Munir- 
al-Mulk, the kinsman and nominal minister of the Nizam ; 
against whom veiy large claims, arising chiefly out of the 
high rate of compoimd interest-, had accumulated, and 
whose liquidation of them in full could not be espected, 
except through the influential interposition of the British 
Resident with the Nizam. This inteference, however, the 
Government declined to sanction ; and the only alternative 
adopted, was a reference to the Court of Directors, for 
their instractions as to whether any and what measures 
were to be adopted for the purwse of effecting a settle- 
ment of the claims in question.* In the meantime, the 

> 1= I trt-.w frr=i c-T :!-* rv-'-v:;-!} tie 

Chi=i= LiS, !.? -uTitrs — “ If V.' cKcr n; trir.«ictic=5 

trr dtl* zo tbeini ir-t-r oTzzjyltZ'.'Tzni fz'lr ; ttr! liw cn-n'l 

I.’rr: cf ilis cf vzrb c jir 
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BOOK HI, matter Lad been the subject of a difference of opinion 
caiAP. vin. between the Court and the Board of Control. A draft of 

a letter had been prepared by the former, under date, 23rd 

1828-35, - juijr^ lg 30 ^ 'disapproving of some of the measures of the 
Bengal Government in favour of Sir Wm. Eumbold. It 
was essentially altered by the Board j and a despatch was 
substituted, authorising the Resident’s sxipport of the 
claims of the firm. To this the Court, in their turn, de- 
cidedly objected. The receipt of the reference noticed 
above, os weR as of other despatches connected with the 
same subject, furnishing an opportunity of re-considering 
the question, the Board withdrew their emendations, and 
directed the Court to prepare a new draft in lieu of that 
formerly submitted, which should reply to the several un- 
answered communications from Bengal. 

In compliance with this injunction, a letter was pre- 
pared on the 20th March, in which the Government 
of Bengal was authorised to express to the Nizam, through 
the Resident at Hyderabad, its wish that the claims upon 
Munir-al-Mulk should be settled by. arbitration, upon prin- 
ciples, regarding the limitation of interest, formerly deter- 
mined, and upon a previously obtained assurance from the 
Nizam that he would enforce an equitable award. The 
constitution of the arbitration was to bo left to the discre- 
tion of the local government. This draft undenvcut the 
fate of its predesessor ; and in its place a despatch was 
written, in which it was stated, that the joint interposition ' 
of the Government of Bengal and the Nizam would bo 
requisite to bring the matter in dispute to a final settle- 
ment, which should be effected either by arbitration (the 
umpire being nominated by the Governor-General), or by 
a commission to be equally appointed by the Supremo Go- 
vernment. The choice between the two arrangements was 
to bo given to the Nizam ; but his prior engagement to 
carry the decision of either into effect was to be required, 
and the Resident was to bo instructed to 2 wcss upon his 
Highness, in teims of urgent recommendation, the justice 
and expediency of his resolving to enforce the final award. 
Some verbal alterations of the letter wore subsequently 
made ; and it was added, that the interference was not to 
carried beyond sincere and urgent recommendation, which . 
it would be perfectly competent to the Nizam to adopt or 
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i-cjcct ; and that the motive of the interfcronco was tho BOOK HI. 
conviction that tho home authorities had, however unin- ciiap, vnr. 

tdntionaUy, arrested tlic earlier settlement of the claim of 

the house by tho promulgation of an erroneous opinion, 

This circumstance imposed an obligation to endeavour to 
repair to tho parlies, as far as possible, the injury inflicted 
on them ; and, in tliis attempt it was not too much to ask 
of the Niram to grant that which with strict propriety he 
w.Ts able to give, and without which every effort would bo 
unavailing — the advantage of his co-operation. Tho 
proposed despatch was decidedly objected to by the Court. 

They maintained that they woro not rc.sponsiblo for the 
crroncousncss of an opinion which had emanated from tho 
‘ high legal authorities consulted ; and if any detriment had 
at first accrued to the claims of tho fii-m, this had been 
fully remedied by tho publicity given to the different sen- 
timents of tho judges, under which extensive claims bad 
been aclualh* rc.alised. If the decrees of the native Courts 
could not always be enforced, this was a state of things 
well known to tho parties concerned, and was in fact the 
only justification of the exorbitant rates of interest pre- 
vailing, which were of course intended to cover more than 
ordinary risk. To employ tho authoritative interference 
of the Briti.sh Government in tho realisation of the claims 
of its ovi-n subjects upon the subjects of an independent 
Xirinco and ally, was contrary to the principles of the Indian 
Government, .and the practice of all cirilised states ; and 
the uso of strong urgent recommendations, however quali- 
fied, was, with respect to the relations cstabhshed v,-ith 
the Nizam, equivalent to imperative dictation. .Such pro- 
tection, granted to IJritish subjects in their pecuniary 
dcaling.s with native.s of ranlq could only lead to the most 
mischievous results, such as had been fully experienced in 
regard to the Nawab of the Carnatic and the Kaja of Tan- 
jore ; and, on these and other grounds, the Court Engg?.rt- 
ed to tho Board the annulment of their alterations. As 
these objections were disregarded, they endeavoured to 
evade the Board’s corrections by denying its right to inter- 
fere ; tho despatch relating neither to the military nm 
civil government, nor to the revenues of India, to winm 
^thc controlling powers of the B')ard were alone arpksa:-?- 
Conaidering it also to be inexpedient to interfere m m:y 
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BOOK HI. way with the matter under consideration, they determined 
CHAP. VIII. to rescind the resolution under which the original desiiatch 

— y was prepared, and to withdraw it altogether. Strong pro- 

1828-3a, tgg(.g recorded against a resolution which was so 
utterly inconsistent with the whole course of past pro- 
ceedings, and which attempted to avoid the honest expres- 
sion of opinions conscientiously and rationally enter- 
tained ; hut the resolution was carried. It was, however, 
of little avail. The Board had recourse to the power 
vested in them by law, and applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench for the issue of a writ of mandamus, compelling the 
Directors of the East India Company to transmit the de- 
spatch to India. The question was argued before the 
Court at considerable length, and the writ was granted.' 
The Court was, consequently, under the necessity of 
signing and forwarding the contested letter, as finally 
amended by the Board." 

The objections taken by the Directors to the interfer- 
ence sanctioned by the Board of Control, were founded on 
just views of the evils which had been suffered by the 
natives of India from pecuniary deah’ngs with Europeans, 
supported by the irresistible influence of the local govern- 
ments, and were, consistently with the sentiments which 
they had all along expressed, unfavourable to the particular 
transactions at Hyderabad. But in their anxiety to mark 
their disapprobation of the proceedings, and to discard the 
imputation of sanctioning an undue influence over the 
pecuniary interests of the Nizam, they had undoubtedly 
in their dissemination of the doctrine of the illegal rate of 
interest beyond twelve per cent, per annum, prejudiced the 
claims of the house upon their private debtors, and ren- 
dered it difficult for them to recover sums of money, their 
right to which, whatever their character or origin, would 
not have been disputed, or in native estimation regarded 
as founded on extortion, unless the notion of injustice and 

' 2Dtli January, 1833. Papers,pp.55,58, 107, 111. 

2 A strong protest against tUc despatch was signed by ten of the members 
of the Court, .arguing that the proposed interference was contrary to the faith 
of treaties— -the practice of the Conrt— of former Governments of Bengal, 
the substantial justice of the case, and the right use which should be made 
of the past experience of the House. Tlie protest leant more to the whole 
question than the particular despatch; the interference recommended by 
which grew out of that previously exercised : the mistake was in the sanction 
originally given to the pecuniary dealings of the House with the minister of t 
the Nizam. Protest and Appendix, Mandamus Papers, p. 123. 
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illegality had been suggested to them by the declaration of BOOK III, 
the British Government. This opinion unquestionably cnXr. viii. 

contributed to delay the settlement of some of the most 

important claims of the house ; and the delay must have 1828-31. 
been prejudicial to their interests. Some compensation 
for this injury, it was therefore not unreasonable to bestow ; 
and the influence of the Resident judiciously exercised, to 
prevail upon the Nizam to enforce the judicial decrees of 
his own Courts, was not open to any very serious objection. 

The interposition was not exercised to any very great ad- 
vantage. Munir-al-Mulk had consented to a compromise 
of his debts, when the arrangement was interrupted by 
his death. The appointment of arbitrators to effect an 
adjustment with his son and successor was sanctioned by 
the Nizam ; bnt the claims of the house were still xmset- 
tled at the termination of the period under review.' 

Of the other and minor Mohammedan principalities, 

Bhopal, became the scene of ^dom estic di^nsions^ which i 
led to a change of the arrangemenfs^thaOiad been estab- / 
lished for its government after the reduction of the Mah- | 
ratta power, by which the widow of Nazir Mohammed had ' 
been placed at the head of affairs, until the majority of 
the 'young Nawab, Munir Mohammed, the son of Amir 
Mohammed, the affianced husband of the daughter of the 
last prince. As he grew up to manhood, Mmiir Slohammed 
claimed a substantive share in the administration ; but 
the Begum refused to relinquish any portion of her au- 
thority, and, asserting that the Nawab was equally incom- 
petent as a ruler and a husBand^ cancellecl'tBe 'ihlehded 
"nupti^, and'afcCT^iTihafp' struggle, compelled him to 
relinquish his pretensions in favour of ids younger brother 
Jehangir Mohammed. The Government of Bengal rc- 
ffiained from taking any part in the contest. The chiefs 
generally sided with the Begum, as ilunir Mohammed was 
a young mp-n of dissolute habits and disreputable charac- 
ter, while the Begum was a woman of spirit and ability, 
and competent to exercise the power which she wa.'i deter- 
mined to retain as long as she was able. Yiiih this feeling) 
she delayed the solemnisation of the marriage of her 

' Tc? ce n.-; C'-vr: ci tJ;'; S^sr-;, -wIlIi Tdffard in llifi Writ 

of = iia <^’■5 <>>,.■»■ we itiuvA Hiiilcr ft rctolutlon > 

of the Cccrecf Sr'-WjeL'.-v.— iO-i: I VZ. 
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BOOK HR tlnnglilcnvith Johaiigir Mohammed, and withheld from 
c«Ar. rnt. him, ns aho had done from his brother, all political power, 

— nfler ho had attained an age which entitled him to a voice 

1828-35, Jjj tho conduct of public alTaii's. The young Nawab ap- 
pealed to the IJritish Government for its interference, and 
having been deputed to meet the Governor-General on the 
latter’s a*isit to Saugar, in January, 1833, represented to 
Lord W. Rcntinclr, in a private interriew, the expectations 
of himself and his friends to be placed in the immediate 
jwsscHsion of the rights attached to the station to which 
he had been raised with the concurrence and sanction of 
the British Government. Considering, however, that Sc- 
kandcr Begum enjoyed the popular support, the Governor- 
Genera! declined interposition, beyond insisting that the 
marriage should fake place at the period at which the Be- 
gum had engaged that it should bo solemnised, in compli- 
ance with the urgent recommendations of the British 
Agent and the representations of her own adherents. It 
was accordingly celebrated in the beginning of 1835 ; and, 
for a time, the domestic squabbles of this little court were 
appeased. Soknndcr Begum, however, was as little dis- 
posed ns over to lay aside her power; and finding the 
usual restraints of Asiatic manners embarrass her public 
proceedings, discarded them for manly habits, and held 
public levees, and walked and rode about without any 
attempt at concealment. TBis conduct impaired in some 
measure her popularity ; and her persevering exclusion of 
the young Nawab from any share in the administration 
again gave rise to disputes, which ended at last in a mutual 
appeal to arms ; the British authorities being precluded by 
the policy of their government from maintaining the pub- 
lic tranquillity undisturbed. The Nawab fled from Bhopal 
— levied troops, and obtained possession of several strong 
towns, including tho fort of Asbta, which became his head 
quarters. Tho Begum sent her forces against him, and an 
action was fought, in which tho leaders on both sides were 
slain, and the troops of the Nawab were defeated. The 
victors laid siege to Ashta ; but tho British Government 
was now satisfied of tho mischievous consequences 
indificrenco, and ofl’ered its mediation, which was readily 
accepted. Negociations were concluded under the ausp^s 
of the Political Agent ; and tranquillity was restored. The 
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intentions of tlie original engagements were accomplislied.TBOOK III. 
The Begum was compelled to resign her sway, and accept chap. viir. 

the grant of an inferior hut independent Jagir, and the 

Nawab was placed on the Musnud of Bhopal. 1828-35. 

The two other Mohammedan States of Central India, 
which owed their origin to the decision of the British 
Government in favour of Ghaffur Khan and Amir Khan, 
rec[uire no particular notice. Upon the death of Ghaffur 
Khan, in 1827, disputes,_arose for th e regency du ring the 
minority of his successor, between' th'e Begum his mother, 
and the minister of her late husband ; but they were i)re- 
vented from coming to extremities by the timely inter- 
vention of the Eesident at Indore. The .territories of 
Amu' Khan remained in a peaceable and prosperous con- 
dition until his death in 1838, when he was succeeded by 
his son Mohammed Khan. In 1832 Amir Khan, in com- 
mon with the other chiefs of Central India, visited the' 
camp of the Governor-General at Ajmere, and effaced all 
recollection of his political delinquencies and predatory 
■practices, by his frank and soldier-like deportment', and 
the fulness and freshness of the anecdotes he nan-ated of 
the adventures of his early life. 

With the administration of Lord W. Bentinck, com- i 
mences a new era in the politics of British India with i 
regard to the Mohammedan states upon the Indus, or be- i 
yond its banks, with Bahawalpur, Sindh, and Afghanistan.! 

The cha racter of the _ relations which were established i 
jvas professedly commercial ; anid~fbe7'inain''object's“w^^^^ 
declared to 'be 'the"un obstructed navigation of the Indus, 
and the opening of a new and desirable channel for the 
access of British merchandise to the heart of Central 
Asia, through the Punjab and Kabul. Events, however, ~~J 
occurring at the moment, and still more those of subse- f 
quent years, have shown that the commercial_advantages ,, j 
Qv ere of secondary consideration , an d _that others of a / 
^politicahcomplexion’wCTe't'fie mmn springs of this depar- 1 
ture from the prudence which, since the time of the Earl | 
of Minto had actuated the Governments of India, who in'" 

' It wivs on this occasion that ho presented to ilr. II. T. Prinsep, Secretary 
to Government in the Foreign Department, the memoir of his life, nTitten 
from his dictation hy his Munshi (as the soldier was no scholar); of which, 

Mr. Prinsep has published a translation. It is a most valaable contribution to 
the materials of Anglo-Indian history. 
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lUSTOiiy or iniixisn india. 

liOOJI in, tlielr rvlAftfin** with ths horilrn'ng priricipaliticj, lind been 
fifAC. ritt. rvitritl/il to espre'.'" fiia froJioml otibHwtotico of friendly 

■ f'vdiii;;!', «hi!e nteadily, declining nny more intimoto intcr- 

IW-'-n.''. conme. ^foSiven wJiidi bad formerly dictated n different 
policy, wore now njrain Jn operation, and, r-'i in 1609 appro- 
bon.'iion of the de-iigna of Prance bad inritigated the British 
Mirdalry to direct the attention of the Govonior-Gcnoral 
to tlie foniiation of nllianccH beyond tho Indus, ro, in 
ISfti, a panic fear of tlie projects of ItuKsia, induced the 
Cabinet of St. Jatncr.’ii to iii'.trucl the authorities in 
India to e.slnbli.'iii a commanding influence upon that river, 
in onler to counteract the conHcqucnccfi which might he 
anticipated from tho complete prostration of Persia and 
its {■■ubrcrvicnco to tho dosign.s of Ilursia again.sl the 
empire of Britain in the E-asl. From Ihcso instniclions 
originated a policy hitherto repmliated by the wisdom of 
the Indian tlovornmont.s, ns foreign to tho infcrc.sts of 
India, and only calmdated to involve them in embana.ss- 
ineut and discredit. Events belonging to a suhsoquont 
perio<.l tlcmonali-alcd tho ju.stico of these views ; and a 
ruinou.s espendituro and ineffable disgrace were the 
penalty of uncalled-for interference with tho affairs of 
Afghanistan. 

C'onsi.stcntly with the avowed ohjcct.s of the British 
Government, ncgocialions wore conducted avilh tho 
different princc.s ruling on either bank of the Indus for 
the free transit of ve.s.sols laden with European goods ; 
and, after .some hesitation, in aadiich the Amirs of Sindh 
manifc.stcd o.vtromo repugnance to open their territories 
to European adventure, and an instinctive dread of the 
rc.sult of a more intimate connection with the Indian 
Government, which was justified by cvent.s, treaties were 
concluded with tho Government of Hydemhnd in Sindh, 
by which it avas .stipulated tlinl perpetual friciidsbip should 
sub.sist botavccu tlie contracting parties ; and that they 
should never “look with a coa'ctous eye on tho possessions 
of each other that a free p.ossago along tho Indus should 
bo gi'antcd to tho merchants and tradem of India ; that 
fixed, proper, and modcreto duties only should ho imposed, 
and no a’c.vatious delays at tho Custom stations he per- 
mitted. By a supplementary treaty it avas proadded, that 
no duties should ho levied on the goods; hut a toll he 
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JIISTOEY' OF BRITISH INDIA, 

BOOK III. the generosity of the British Goveniment— residing with 

CHAT. viii. his family at the station of Ludiana. That a negociatiou 

j- had been opened between the Shah and the Maharaja, 

1828-35. i)oforo the meeting of Eupar took place ; and that condi- 
tions had been proposed, and generally acceded to, was 
Jmown to the Governor-General ; and Eanjit Sing would 
scarcely have entered into the project unless he had felt 
secure of the acquiescence of the British Government.' 
Subsequently, indeed, compliance with the application of 
Shah Shuja for assistance was declined upon the principal 
of religiously abstaining from intermeddling with the 
affairs of the neighbouring states. Matters were not yet 
mature for a rupture with Dost , Mohammed, although his 
intercourse with Persia and the designs of Abbas Mirza 
the Prince of Persia, uj)on Herat, instigated and supported, 
it was suspected, by the Russians for their own purposes, 
were jealously watched agi-eeably to the instructions from 
England ; and the recovery by Shah Shuja of the throne 
of Kabul was contemplated as an additional security 
against the nearer approach of the Russian arms to the 
frontier of India. 

Shall Shuja made his first move from Ludiana, in 
January, 1833, with a few hundred followers ; but by the 
time he arrived at Shikarpore, he had collected thirty 
thousand. The Amirs of Sindh, who had engaged to pro- 
mote his cause, at first received him amicably and supplied 
him with pecuniary assistance ; but finding that he was 
in no haste to leave their country, and that he demanded 
still more considerable succours, they determined to 
compel his departure, aud marched with a body of troops 
against him. An action was fought near Eori, in January, 
1834, between the Shah’s force and that of the Amirs, in 
which the latter sustained a veiy severe defeat, losing 
many chiefs of note. The result of the encounter was 
the submission of the Amirs ; and, upon their consenting 
to pay an additional subsidy, and provide him with an 
auxiliary force, the Shah moved on to Kandahar. No op- 
position was offered to his advance ; and some ineffective 
attempts at resistance in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, 
were defeated without much difficulty. The Sirdars of 

* The Treaty was not formally ratitied until March, IS33, when the Shah 
wa3 in Sindh, on his march towards Afghanistan. 
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tlio Baralczye family, Koliau Dil Kban, Mhr Dil Kan, and BOOK III. 
Kebim Kban wbo jointly governed tbc district, vrere con- chap. vin. 

fined to tbo city, wbicb tbc Sbab Avas about to besiege, 

Tvben tbc arrival of Dost Mobammed from Kabul, •with a 1828-35.. 
strong body of troops changed tbc aspect of affaire. Tbc 
king retired to Abbasabad, and was there attacked on the 
29tb June, by tbo Kabul army. The brunt of tbo action 
was borne by two battalions of Hindustani troops, who 
bad been disciplined by a European of the name of 
Campbell, and who behaved with an intrepidity which at 
one time afforded promise of success. Tbo misconduct of 
Sbab Sbuja’s Afghan followers, and tbc treacberj’ of some 
of bis chiefs, frustrated their efforts ; and tbc consequence 
was, bis total defeat, tbo dispersion of bis army, and the 
flight of the Sbab with a slender escort to the fort of 
Lash, Avbere ho was sheltered by an Afghan chief. Having 
collected a small force, he then proceeded to Furrab, 
where bo expected to be joined by reinforcements from 
Herat; but being disappointed of their arrival, and 
threatened by a party of horse under Eebim Kban, be 
fled across the desert of Sistan to Kelat, after enduring 
severe privations and losing many of bis followers, 
blebrab Kban, the Balucb chieftain of Kelat, gave him 
refuge, and refused to surrender him to Bebim-Dil-Kban ; 
but an agreement was concluded behveen them that the 
former should withdraw bis protection, and the latter 
desist from pursuit. Sbab Shuja, thus forced to quit 
Kelat, repaired to Sindh, where be was received, notwith- 
standing their late disagi'cement, by the Amirs with 
respect and hospitality. After remaining a short time at 
Hyderabad, the Shah returned by way of Jesselmere to 
bis former retreat at Ludiana.' A few years more u-itnessed 
his second departm-e from that place, under auspices of 
more brilbant promise, but which, after a short interval 

’ Papers relative to the expedition of Shah.Shnja-ul-Mulk into Afghanistan 
in 1633-^, printed by order of Parliament, 20th March, 1839, Mr. Atkinson, 
from materials famished by Shah Shnja himself, gives an account of the 
expedition, differing in some respect from the ofBcial accounts, especially in 
regard to the conduct of Mehrab Khan, who is accused of having attempted 
to intercept the Shah's flight, and make him prisoner. — Expedition into 
Afglmnistiin, by J. Atkinson, Esq., p. 4S. Mr. Masson confirms the ofBcial 
testimony of 5rehreh Khan's hospUailty to the Shah. He ascribes the defeat 
at Kandaliar to Shah Shiija's precipitancy and want of courage.— Journeys in 
Baluchistan, ctc„ by C. Masson, Esq., iii. 259. 
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BOOK .ni. of uneasy triumph, wero' signally falsified by bis disgrace 
onAp.vin. and death. 

- ' ' Erom these transactions afiectihg the Mohammedan 
1828-35, princes, 'we now proceed to consider the state of the re- 
lations which subsisted with- the several - Mahratta chiefs, 
particularly with the Eaja of Hagpore, the' Qaekwar, 
Holkav and Sindhia. 

In the first of these principalities, the arrangements, 
which were rendered unavoidable by the- minority of the 
Eaja, and the incapacity or unfitness of the persons at 
first intrusted with the direction of afiairs; imposing the 
■ task of management upon the British functionaries, have 
been already adverted to. Under the judicious and 
active administration of Mr. Jenkins, Nagpore had made 
great advances in population and prosperity.’ Moderate 
assessments for definite periods had been framed with the 
concurrence of the cultivators — arbitrary exactions had 
been prohibited, and the abuses of the native methods 
of collecting the revenue suppressed. The- expenditure 
of the State had been contracted within the limits of 
1 its income, and the troops were obedient, and the people 
c -.X contented. The theoretical dread of interference which 

i was ever present to the imagination of the Home autho- 

rities, rendered them regardless of its beneficial operation 
in the case of Nagpore ; and repeated orders insisted on 
the country’s being consigned to the misrule of a youth, 
who, although not deficient in ability, was of frivolous 
tastes, and disinclined to serious business. His age, inex- 
perience, and pliability of disposition could not fail to 
throw him into the hands of interested and mischievous 
advisers, whose suggestions there was no person of suffi- 
cient influence or authority to correct or control, and 
all the evils of native mal-administration would be again 
inflicted on the country. Not-srithstauding these obvious 
objections, the injunctions from home, being in harmony 

> In 1820, the population ot tho reserved districts was 2,814,000. In 1825, 
it wiis 2,471,000, being an increase of 257.000 in flvo years. The revenue of 
the earlier date was thirty-five iakhs of rnpoca ; the later forty l^hs; altliongh,- 
in consequence of augmented cultivation, the price of ^ain had greatly 
declined. Wheat, which sold in 1820 for twenty rupees the khnndi, sold for. 
less than four in 1825, Kotwitbslanding this fall of. price, tho agricultural 
peasantry were in improved circumstances, and tho increased revenue svas 
• levied witliont any difficulty — shewing that they were less heavily burthened 
than when large sums were o.vacted from them, which never found their way 
to the public treasury. — Jenkin’s Keports on Nagpore, p. 259. 
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with the policy of the local government, were implicitly BOOK I 
obeyed ; and it was dctei-mined to restore to the Eaja, chap, vi 

now in his nineteenth year, the uncontrolled management 

of Nagiiorc. It was in vain that tho Ecsident advocated 1828-35 
the gradual transfer of tho ruling authority, and recom- 
mended a delay until tho Eaja should have attained a 
more mature ago ; by which time tho arrangements that 
had been found advantageous would have acquired con- 
sistency and permanence, and a sufficient balance would 
have accumulated in the treasiu'y to enable the Eaja to 
prornde for tho extra demands to which ho would be 
liable, rvithout adding to tho burthens of his people, and 
causing them to relapse into tho condition from which 
they had been so recently extricated. Tho orders from 
homo constituted the I'cply to these recommendations ; 
and they were carried into effect. The Eaja was installed' 

as the active head of the administration. _A_^E_c|a^^nt, 

with power to *.adviso..iind control/ was continued ; Md 
'^'soVhe of the provinces were retained under his manage- 
ment ' ; of which, the surplus revenue was destined to 
provide for the charge of the subsidiary force until other 
funds should bo available. A treaty was accordingly pre- 
pared ; in which it was stipulated, that the Eaja should 
ever pay attention to tho advice of the British Govern- 
ment, and adopt such ordinances and regulations as it 
should suggest for ensuring order, economy and integrity 
in tho adjustment and collection of his revenues ; and / 
that whenever a deterioration in the resources of the [ 
state and tho condition of tho people might be appre- 1 
bended, tho British Government should be at liberty to | 
bring under its own direct management any portion or I 
the whole of the Eaj. At a subsequent date, these stipu-y 
lations were modified. The reserved districts were 
restored to tho Eaja ; and the regulation and disposal 
of his military force, with the exception of the subsidiary 
troops, left to his unfettered discretion — a privilege for 
which he was to pay a tribute of eight lakhs of rupees 
a year, under the denomination of a subsidy. The article 
respecting the eventual assumption of the management 

* Tliej' were Pcog^rli atorc the Chanda, Chateesgerh, and part of ^ 
tho Wnyn Gangs; yielding a net rcTcnuc of seventeen lokhs of rupees,-— 

Treaties and Engagements with Native Powers, i. C04. Calcutta, 1S45. 
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BOOK III. of tho country was also roodifiod ; and it was stipulated, 
ciiAr. viii. that, if gross and systematic oppression, anarchy and 

■ misrule, should at any time prevail, seriously endangering 

1828-85/ pnb]jc tranquillity and placing in jeopardy the sta- 
I bility of tho resources whence the Raja discharged his 
I obligations to tho Company, tho British Government., 
I reserved to itsolf tho right of re-appointing its own 
1 officers to tho management of such district or districts 
■ of tho Nagporo territory, and for so long a period as it 
\ might deem necessary. Tho necessity has, fortunately 
or tho Raja, never arisen; and the administration of 
Nagporo has been quietly, and not unsuccessfully, con- 
ducted by the native ministers, in friendly dependence 
^ujpqn the Resident. “ ' 

Tho es-Raja of Nagpore, Apa Saheb, had been tempted 
to quit his asylum in the mountains about the time of 
tho agitation which prevailed in India at tho close of the 
Burmese war ; and, after various adventures, took sanc- 
tuary iu the temple of Mnha Mandira, a celebrated shrine 
in tho territory of Jodhpur. The I?aja was at first re- 
quired to secure the fugitive and deliver him to the 
British Agent at Ajmere ; but he declined compliance, 
pleading in excuse his inability to infringe upon -the 
privileges of the temple, and his fear that he should be 
for ever disgraced in the estimation of all Hindustan if 
he were to refuse to an unfortunate prince the rights of 
hospitality. The excuse was admitted, and the demand 
urged no further; but Man Sing was held responsible 
for the conduct of his guest, and expected to restrain 
him from any attempts to disturb the public tranquillity. 
Some obscure intrigues were set on foot by Apa Saheb 
with individuals of no note, who engaged to accomplish 
his restoration to sovereignty ; but neither the persons 
nor the projects were of a character to endanger the 
security or excite the alarm of the government of Nag- 
pore. 

The proceedings of Syaji Rao Gaekwar on his acession 
to the sovereignty of Guzerat, disappointed the expecta- 
tions which had been founded on his previous familiarity 
with public business, and his cordial co-operation with 
c-. the British Resident during the reign of^ his imbecile 
predecessor. Relying upon his favorable disposition and 
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matured experience, considerable latitude was granted to BOOK III; 
him in the management of his internal affairs, subject to chap. vm. 

the general control of the Eesident, and the observance 

of all obligations guaranteed by the British Government, 1828-35. 
according to stipulations which we have already had occa- 
sion to describe. These engagements, into which Syaji 
had readily entered, were soon disregarded ; expenses 
were incurred without the knowledge of the Eesident, or 
in opposition to his judgment, and serious defalcations 
took place in the revenue. The capitalists of Baroda, who ^ 

had advanced large sums of money to the Gaekwar, upon 
the guarantee of the British Government, appealed to 
it for interposition ; and as its own credit, as well as that 
of the Gaekwar, was at stake, active and decided inter- 
ference became necessary. Arrangements were in conse- 
quence concerted with the minister. Vital Eao Bhao, and 
concurred in by his master, by which extensive tracts 
were let in farm to the leading bankers of Baroda, for a 
term of seven j’ears, upon conditions which protected the 
interests of the people, as well as of the creditors of the 
state. The arrangement was concluded under Bhandari, or 
guarantee of the Company for its faithful execution. 

These measures had no sooner been adopted than they 
excited deep dissatisfaction in the mind of Syaji, who 
complained that the minister had sacrificed his interests 
to those of the British Government, ' and that he had been 
unjustly deprived of that authority to manage his own 
affairs with which he had been deliberately invested by 
Mr. Elphinstone. He also complained, and not without 
some show of justice, of the many and vexatious encroach- 
ments on his authority and his rights, which arose from 
the multiplication of the guarantees granted by the British 
Eesident. Originally designed for the security of the 
bankers, whose assistance was indispensable for the sol- 
vency of the state, the principle of the Bhandari had 
undergone a gradual and insensible extension to very 

* Vital Rao had been appointed sole minister in 1820» upon the dismissal of 
his former coUeagrie in office, Dhakji Dadaji, removed for peculation, rather 
aj;ainst the wish of the Gaekwar, who was desirous of appointing Sitardm, 
the minister who was deeply implicated in the murder of Gangadhar Sastri, 
and was therefore decidedly cbjected to by Mr. Elphinstone. Vital Eao’s 
nomination was acquiesced in as a matter of indifference. — Minute of the 
Hon. Mountstuart ElpMnstone, 3 May, 1620. — Report H. of Com., Political 
App. vi. 23. 
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BOOK III. difibrcnt purposes, and comprehended immunities anc 
onAr.riif. privileges, emoluments and pensioms, and offices and landf 

— secured to different individuals for a longer or a shortei 

1820-85. period.* It was true, that these grants had mostly origi- 
nated with the Gaekwar himself, and that it was the term 
of their duration only which was guaranteed ; -hut as this 
rendered revocation impossible without the Resident’s 
consent, it prevented the prince from following the bent 
of his o^vn caprice, when disposed to resume the benefac- 
tions he had bestowed under a different state of feeling, 
and rendered the objects of his liberality independent of 
his change of sentiment. A perpetual struggle took 
place, therefore, between the Prince and the Resident j the 
former attempting to sot aside, the latter to uphold, the 
guarantee ; pending which the Gaekwar not unfrequently 
had recourse to violence, and, by seizing upon persons or 
sequestrating lands for the security of which the cha- 
racter of the British Government was pledged, justly 
incurred its displeasure. 

The good effects of the financial arrangement which had 
been concluded were, in the first instance, frustrated by 
the ocoun'cnce of an almost universal drought, which 
rendered large remissions of the revenue unavoidable : but 
a more permanent source of disappointment originated in 
the conduct of Syaji himself, who, vith„a.shor^sighted-, 
ness not juncommon .among Asiatic,pripce3, diverted the 
revenue from its application to public expenditure, to 
accumulate it in his private treasury, regardless of the 
embarrassment of the finances, as long as he was possessed 
of individual wealth.^ The reimbursement of the capitalsts 
who had advanced him loans, the charges of the force he 
was bound by treaty to maintain, the pay of his own civil 

' Between 1801'2 and 1827'8, no fewer than 119 Bhandari engagements 
had hcen sanctioned, of which fifty four were in force at the latter date ; of 
these, twelrc were for loans, twelve for hereditary offices and emoluments, 
eight for pensions and grants of land, two for personal protection, eight for 
contracts, seven for dealings Between the Gaekwar and bis subjects, the rest 
miscellaneous. The otBce of Bewan was guaranteed to tivo families, as a 
perpetual hereditary duty ; hut ns the representatives of both were obnoxious 
to Syaji, he emploj'Cd neither. They received, nevertheless, the sinecure pay 
of minister amonnting to about 1 ,34,000 rupees a year. . . , , , ... 

2 In the conrsc of five years, from 1820-1 to 1625 - 6 , above sixty lakhs of the 
the surplus revenue, appropriable to the discharge of the public debt, were 
lodged in Syaji’s o^m coffers. Instead of the extinction of the debt, which 
was to have been effected in this period, it had rather increased, amozmtmg 
in 1827-8, to one crorc and thirty lakhs, although the Interest had been reduced 
in 1822 from tea to six per cent. 
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:uul niilHi'iry cs!nl)lifihmcn(p, nil fell inlo aiTOnrn; nncl no BOOK III. 
pro5iiiocl nppcnml of litjuidnling tho dobf, for llic renlim- ciur, vni. 

tinn of which the Coinpnny was aurcty. In fnef, Ihc y 

Gaekwor was Inhourinjt to nubvcrl the .settlement^ which 1628-33. 
hnd been ni.ndo with the bankers for the fnrniing of the 
revcmie.s long before their le.s.se expired, and to Insnsfor 
ll'.c assignments, withont. their consetvh to different indi- 
vidurds who professed their rcndincss to ndvnncc money 
on more favonmlde tonni'. Tho .sincerity of these offem 
was doubtful ; and they could not be acceded to without 
the concurrence of the leaseholder!:, which not being 
.accorded, the tpianintoo remained in force. Allribnting 
tho difa]ipointmont of hi.s schemes to tho unfriendly 
dispo.sition of the Ilc.sidcsit, Mr. Williams, the Gaekwnr 
cndc.avonrcd to enter into a direct cominmncation with 
tho Governor of Ik)mh.iy, Sir.Tohn Malcolm ; and .sent an 
agent of his own to the I’rc.sidcncy, not only for that pur- 
pose, but to t.ake adv,intage of tho dissensions which wore 
now rife between the Snjireme Court and the Govemment, 
and arniy tho nullioi-ity of the former against the hatter, 
in his favour. Tho irregularity of the.se proceedings, tho 
repeated violations of guaranteed rights and possessions ; 
the pen'overing ofibrts of Syaji to annul the .soj)tonnial 
leases and break his engagemonts with tho hankers, who 
had contracted them npmi the rc.sponsihility of the I’riti.sh 
Government ; his inattention to all tho rciuwsontalions 
and remonstnincc.s of tho I’omhay Government ; his in- 
veteracy ag.ainst the mini.^ter of hi.s ov.-n election, bcc.auso 
ho. enjoyed the confidence of the llesidcnt, and hi.s insulting 
treatment of the latter, at length eslmti.stcd the forbear- 
ance of tho Govoninieni, and induced it to adopt vigoroirs 
mca.snrc.s for the enforcement of the cngagcmcnLs con- 
tracted by the Gackwar, under its guarantee. It wa.s 
resolved, accordingly, to a-ssnmc the direct management 
of certain districl.s of the principality of Gnrerat, yiedding 
an animal revenue of twenty-seven lakh.c, and to apply tho 
suriilu.o, rated at twenty-one Infchs, to the liquidation of 
the gnamntced debt ; after which, the di.strict.s wore to 
be replaced under tho Gnokw.ar’u oflicerH. A proclamation 
announcing tho anaingcracnt, was put forth, and po.sscssion 
was taken of the ficqncstraled territory by a miliUary force : 
tho general management wa.s assigned to Vital Kao, who 
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BOOK nr. had been dismissed by Syaji from bis ofTico of minis 
ciiAr. vn:. A further sequestration was subsequently authorised 

order to ensure the maintenance of the contingent ho 

1828-35. •^vll^cll the QaclcTOr was bound by treaty to keo^} up for 
Eorvico of tho British Government. These measureswide 
the breach between tho two Governments ; and as tho j 
senco of the Briti.sh Resident at Baroda only served to a 
ment tho irritation of Syaji, it was determined to withdi 
that officer, and place tho intercourse with Gusorat, un 
the charge of a Political Commissioner, who should h 
his residence at Ahmcdabad. * Tliis, however, was onl 
temporary arrangement; and after a short time it v 
found expedient to re-establish the Residency. In 1 
interval, a plan was concerted in Syaji’s own family, a 
by tho most respectable members of his Court, to rem( 
from his councils the persons to whoso advice they atl 
buted the dangerous career in which ho had engag 
Tho project was unfortunately betrayed to him ; and i 
chief individuals accused of being concerned in it wi 
apprehended and put to death, without any investigati( 
and in the most cruel manner, ■ 

The different policy which influenced tho British G 
vernmont of India, after Lord William Beutinck’s accessii 
to power, disposed it to overlook the refractory proceedin 
of the Gaekwar, in the hope of getting quit of the syste 
of guarantee, and thus removing the principal cause 
disagreement. In 1832 the Earl of Clare, then Govern 
of Bombay, after a meeting with the Governor-General, 
Ajmere, visited Baroda on his return, and in communic 
tion with the Gaekwar and the principal bankers of t 
capital, concluded arrangements, which were highly sati 
factory to Syaji, and which it was hoped would jjut an ei 
to the differences that had hitherto prevailed. T1 
bankers were induced to accede to the Gaekwar’s pr 
posals for the discharge of his debts, and to release tt 
British Government from any other guarantee than ths 
of personal immunity. A sum of j^oney was (hppsitef 
by Syaji, in the treasury of Bomb%;.asW^Sll5|y_f2f^ 


' Minute of Sir John Malcolm, 30th Nor. 1830; ' 

Guzer.it. Report Comm. H. of Com. Political. .Aiyicn. VL • 

- Ganpnt EttO wss beaten to deal h with cluba ; a Brahman, a 
chant of great wealth, and two others implicated in the plot, were P 
cells and left to perish. Or, Documents. 
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pay of tho contingent force ; and upon these arrangements BOOK III. 
heing carried into effect, the sequestrated districts -were chap. vm. 
restored to him. " ~ 

The harmony which had thus been re-established with " ” ' 
the Court of Baroda, was not long preserved. There still 
remained obligations in favour of individuals, of which the 
British Government could not with any decency get quit, 
and which were sources of constant annoyance to the 
Gaekwar, although in some cases equally imperative on 
himself. Ho had promised to respect them ; but he had 
no sooner recovered possession of his country, than he 
either denied their validity, or violently infringed them. 

He retained also, as his principal advisers, persons notori- 
ously hostile to the British connexion, and gave counte- 
nance and protection to individuals who were charged with 
committing depredations on the maritime trade, or on the 
border possessions of the subjects of the Company. The 
necessary consequences were the discontinuance of the 
system of forbearance, and recurrence to the sequestration 
of valuable portions of the Baroda territory. These trans- 
actions belong, however, to a subsequent ijeriod. 

As long as the youth of hlalhar Bao Holkar precluded 
him from exercising any influence over the Government 
of his country, the afiairs of Indore continued to improve 
under the management of efficient ministers, and the 
general control of the British Resident. 'With the advance 
of the Raja to manhood, the aspect of afiairs became less 
promising. Indolent and extravagant, he displayed no 
aptitude for the duties of his station, but lent a ready ear 
to the mischievous counsels of unworthy favourites, at 
whose suggestions the more prudent advice of his minis- 
ters was unheeded ; and their endeavours to restrain his 
prodigality were defeated. Tlie ill-efiects of his conduct 
were partly obviated by the aid of his adoptive mother, 
who had the command of the accumulated treasure, which 
the providence of the ministers had amassed ; and, partly 
by the brief duration of his reign, which terminated 
before the defects of his character had time to -be 
fully developed. He died in October, 1833, at the age of 
twenty-seven. 

No event of any serious importance disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Indore, during the life of its Prince. A feudatory 
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BOOK III. of Udaypur, the Thakur of Eigu, possessed himself for 
CHAP. vm. . season of the border district of Nandwai, and. levied coi 
■■■ ■ ■■■ tributions from the neighbourhood. He -was expelled h 

1828-35. Holkar's troops, including the contingent under the con 
mand of a British officer ; and the Eana of Udaypur, s 
responsible for the outrage committed by his dependan 
was compelled by the interposition of the British author 
ties to pay a compensation for the injury and expense t 
which the territory of Indore had been subjected. 

Some disturbance and apprehension were excited i 
various parts of Malwa, contiguous to Holkar’s possession: 
by the appearance of a Hindu fanatic, a Patel of a villag 
in Sondwara, who passed himself ofi' for an incarnation c 
the Mahratta divinity, Eandi Eao, and pretended to hav 
the power of miraculously curing cholera, and other dar 
gerous diseases. Absm-d as were his pretensions, h 
found abundance of adherents, and numbers both of hors 
and foot flocked to his standard. Thus strengthened, h 
proceeded to levy contributions, both in kind and monej 
from the surrounding villages ; and raised considerabl 
sums, which were devoted to the equipment of bis fol 
lowers. The officers of Sindhia and Holknr were unable ti 
make head against the fanatic ; and a strong party of th( 
Mahidpore contingent, under Capt. M'JIahon, was de 
tached against him. The insurgents confiding in tin 
superhuman character of their chief, and believing him t( 
be invulnerable, boldly advanced to [^attack the division 
but were received by a steady fire, under which theii 
leader fell ; thus undeceived, his adherents immediatelj 
broke and fled, and the disturbance was quelled with the 
same facility with which it had been excited. 

Malhar Eao dying childless, his widow, in concert with 
her mother-in-law, adopted a boy who was said to be a 
descendant of Tookaji Holkar. At the time of his adop- 
tion, he was between three and four years of ago, and was 
installed by the title of .Martand Eao ; the administration 
remaining in the hands of Madho Eao Fumavis, the 
minister of the late Baja, with the support, and under the 
guidance of Kesari Bai, the Ma-ji, or mother of Malhar Eao. 
The installation was attended by the British -representa- 
tive, but no formal sanction was given to the adoption, as 
the succession was likely to be disputed. The Britisli 
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Govcmmcnl thus leaving to a probable conflict the deci- BOOK Dl. 
sion of a question, which the alighlcst intimation of its chav. vm. 

nill would at once have .set at rest, either by sanctioning ■— 

the elevation of M.arland Jiao, or by acknowledging the pro- 182?-35. 
ferable validity of the claim of hi.s competitor JJnri Ilollcar, 
the .son of Itoji, the elder brother of Jcsw.ant Xiao, who had 
been held in confinement at Mnbc.swara, dmang the pre- 
ceding reign. ' 

Although having good c.auso to .apprehend the conso- 
qucnccr. of the liberation of Hari Ilolkar, the authorities 
at Indore appear to have taken no precaution against such 
an event, and ho w.-w very soon relexsed from confinement 
by. a body of Bhils and iMcwatis, and partisans from the 
neighbouring Iilahratla district-s. The fort and town of 
Mahcsw.ar fell at once into his hands. As the British 
Besident refined to give any support to the infant Baja, 
the Eais felt their inability to oppose llari Ilolkar, and .sent 
a inc.s=agc, acquiescing in his elevation, and inviting him 
to Indore. Notwithstanding this recognition of hi.s claims, 
ho hesitated to leave Maheswara until ho obtained the 
additional security of a British c.scort; and urith some 
degree of incon.sistency, but under a feeling that the 
presence of a new Ihaja w.xs necessary at Indore, to anrc.st 
the .signs of popular commotion v.'hich were beginning to 
appear, the Besident directed a detachment of the 5th 
Local Horse, and a British ofticer, to conduct the Baja to 
the city. Ilari Ilolkar made his entrs’ into Indore in 
March, 1 SB-5, and was sealed on the cushion of sovereignty 
in the following April, in the presence of the Besident. 

A Khclat was shortly after prc.scntcd to him, on the part 
of the Govemor-Gcucrah The child Martand Eao, was 
dismi-ssed ivith his p.ironts to his home in the Dekhin, 
where they were indebted for a mainten.auce to the inter- 
position of the British Government. The character of the 
new Baja was no better calculated than that of his prede- 
cessor to maintain the credit, or promote the prospects 
of the State. His minister, Bev.aji Phansia, whom he 
called from the Dekhin to his councils, apparently because 
he had been in the service of Jeswant Eao Holkar some 
fifteen years before, was wholly tmfit for the duties of his 

’ He Is noUceil hr >WcoIa, as harjag bchaTci irith great gallaatiy at 
Maiedjiur. — Ccslral India, L 319. 
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BOOK III, ofiBce, and availed himself of his influence, over the Raja 
■CHAP. VIII. to apply the limited resources of the country to his own jiri- 

vate emolument. Under his mismanagement the revenues 

.1829-35. rapidly declined — the expenditure exceeded the receipts 
— the troops became mutinous for airears of pay, and the 
people were oppressed and discontented. A conspiracy 
against the Raja was organised, and had nearly succeeded, 
when the hesitation of the leaders caused its failure. The 
Raja and his minister reaped no benefit from the lesson, 
and their mal-administration, unchecked by the inter- 
position of the British Government, produced its usual 
results — the necessity of that interference which it had 
been so much an object to avoid, in order to save the 
State of Indore from utter dissolution. ‘ 

The States of Dhar and Dewas, bordering on the terri- 
tories of Indore, remained faithful to their engagements 
with the British authorities, and were, in general, ably 
and peaceably governed. The tranquillity of the former 
was disturbed towards the close of 1831, by a serious 
incursion of the Bhils, subject to the principality. This 
was jjartly owing to the abolition of the British agency of 
Bhopawar, by the superintendence of which the Bhils 
were equally deterred from committing any outrage on 
the peaceable cultiv'ators, and iirotected in the enjoyment 
of their acknowledged rights. The removal of British 
superintendence was followed by a relaxed system of con- 
trol, and by iniquitous encroachments and exactions. This 
vexatious conduct provoked the Bhils to relapse into their 
predatoiy habits ; and they assembled in arms and plun- 
dered the adjacent districts. They were further excited to 
insubordination by the presence of an individual, Uchet 
Sing, who gave himself out to be the son of ilurari Rao 
Powar, a former competitor for the principality, and the 
reputed grandson of Jeswant Rao Powar, who was killed at 
the battle of Pauipet. Murari Rao had can-ied on a des- 
perate stniggle for several year's with the nilcr of Dhar, in 
which he was foiled by the aid of Jeswant Rao Holkar : his 
chief adherents were the the Bhils, who transferred their 

' In 1S37-8, 11)0 r.aja W 3 S infoni)c3, th-it Uio BrlUsl) GovcmTncntvrnnia con- 
fWer it to bo 111 anty to tissnme the roanosement of the country, unlesi.tho 
Ilcsltlcnt Blinuld report o material amelioration, The intimation liad tiic 
desired effect, and important reforms >Ycrc Instituted, 
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nlUncliincnl (o his son. Being unable to put a .stop to the BOOK HI. 
in.snrrcction, niul aulicip.sling the ruin of the country, the .ciur. vni. 

Government of Dhar c.arnc.slly solicited the interposition 

of the Briti.sh Government ; and, after some hc.sitntiou it ISiS-.'io. 
UMs gr.antcd, on condition that an inquiry .sliotild bo insti- 
tuted into the causes of the disturbance, and that the 
measures thought necessary for its .settlement should bo 
complied with. To this the Baja was compelled to agree ; ' 
but the insurgents rejected the oflored mediation, and 
troops were sent against them, under Captain Outmm, by 
whoso activity the Bhils were soon reduced to submission. 

Uchet Sing and his princip.al adherents came into camp 
on an as;uir-Aucc of safet y, and a promise that their claims 
should be inquired into and equitably' adjusted. Accord- 
ingly, an agreement w.as concluded, by which Uchet Sing 
in con.sidemtion of a pension from the Dhar Slate, con- 
sented to, relinquish his pretensions ; and the act.s of ex- 
tortion and oppression of which the Bhils complained, 
wore rcdrc.sscd. Shortly after Ivauquillily was restored 
the Ibaja died, and as ho left no son, the widow, with the 
concuri'cncc of the British Govermnent, adopted a son, 
who Bucccodod by the title of Mnha Bao Bowar. 

The amtigements at Gwalior which ensued upon the 
de.ath of Dowlat-Bao-Sindhia, involved abundantly the I 
seeds of future dissension. Baiza Bai, forced very rcluc- • | 
tantly to adopt a successor to her husband, clung tena- ' 
ciously to the notion that it wa.s Sindhia’s intention that j 
she should hold the regency during her natural life, and 
regarded wth extreme jealousy- the growing years and pre- 
tensions of the young Baja. As ho was on the eve of 
adolescence when adopted, Janakaji soon came to think • 
himself old enough to bo let loose from the trammels of 
tutelage, and to bo entitled to more than nominal nu-- 
thority ; and ho did not want advisers to stimulate him to 
assert his claims. They were, in tnith, recognized by tho» 

British Government, when it insisted upon the Bai’s con- : 
sent to the Baja’s being provided with a separate seal, and \ 
refused to receive any official communication from the 
Court of Gwalior, which was not authenticated by its# 
impression. The Bai was under the necessity of comply- 
ing ; but she did not therefore forego her hope of being = 
allowed to retain her power, if not in her own right, at 
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V in. least, as Begent. She did not despair of setting Janakaji 
■ VIII aside altogether, especially as the graud-daughter to whom 

he was affianced, had died, and her own daughter, Chimna 

Bai, was pregnant, afibrding a prospect of an heir to 
■ Sindhia, in a direct line. Repeated api>lications were 
made by her to the British Government to favour her 
views, but they met with no encouragement: the adoption 
of a son, and his succession to the throne, ha^^ng received 
the concurrence of all the chief members of the court of 
Gwalior and the principal persons of the camp, not ex- 
cepting the nearest relatives of the Bai. 

The restraints imposed by the Bai upon the yoimg 
Raja having become intolerable, he took an opportunity of 
escaping from the palace in which he was kept under 
strict supervision, and sought refuge with the Resident, 
asserting that he did not consider his life safe, from the 
insolence of his guards, and from the machinations of the 
Bai. "With some difficulty, a reconciliation was effected ; 
but upon the visit to Lord W, Bentinck to Gwalior, both 
parties were earnest with him to sanction their respective 
pretensions. With that indecision which characterized 
the policy of the Government in its relations with native 
states, no positive expression of its udll or opinion was 
pronounced. The Governor-General recommended the 
young Raja to be satisfied with the position he occuiiied, 
in which he might regard himself as a fortunate person, 
and for which he was indebted to Baiza Bai, to whom a 
feeling of gratitude should, therefore, render him sub- 
missive. If he awaited patiently the course of events, the 
Governor-General would recommend to the Bai not to 
supersede the Raja by any other adoption ; but if ho 
raised disturbance.s, the consequences must ftUl upon him- 
self : the British Government would not interfere in his 
favour.' The parties were, in short, to follow their own 
views- — the Bai to keep her power as long as she was 
able — the Raja to wrest it from her if he could. The 
general purport of the recommendations was, however, 
rather favourable to the continuance of the Bai in au- 
thority ; and such was her impression.’ The only result 

' "ncport of a conference between the Governor General and Janaka Rao 
Sindhia, at Gwalior.— Asiatic Monthly Joamal, x\r. 7. 

2 The lial, In her correspondence with the Governor General, always un- 
hesitatingly asserted that he had confirmed her In the Regency, and authorised 
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of ihc visit, of ilic Governor-General was to render tlic BOOK III. 
Ercncli more irreparaLle tlian ever. citAr. vm. 

Allengtli, in ilic middle of 1S3B, tlio qnarrel came to a 

cn.si.s. The cause of the llaja wa-s embraced by noino of 1828-35. 
the discijdinod battalions of the Gwalior state ; and on 
llie morning of the lOlh of .Tiily, the p-alncc w.as bc.sct bya 
turbulent .“oldiory, a portion of whom carried oiTthc Baja 
to the camp, and the j-est, momiting guard upon the 
palace, threatened the adhcrenl.s of the Bai witli destruc- 
tion. TJie Bai, alanncd for her personal .safel}*, lied from 
ihc palace by a private door, and rejiaired on foot to the 
residence of her brother, Hindu Bao, where rdic requested 
the presence of the Bcsideiit. Agreeably to the principle 
of neutrality which had been enjoined, he declined to 
obey the .sununon.s ; and the Bai, having obtained the 
c.'corl of a battalion of one of the brigades, of which the 
commandant Jose .Sikander remained faithful, repaired by 
n circuitous route to the dwelling of Mr. Cavendish. She 
was met on the wa\‘ by a strong party of the Itaja's troop.s, 
under Gopal Bhao Sindliia, and a conflict might have 
ensued, unless it had bccii .stopped by the Be.sidcnt, who 
required both parties to .suspend hostilities until he had 
caminunicated with ihc Baja. In consequence of his 
rei^rcscntations, the K.aja consented to permit the Bai to 
retire unmolested from the Gv,-alior territora*, and pro- 
mised to grant her a liberal annual income if she would 
reside peacc.ably avithin the dominions of the Company. 

To these conditions the Bai was prevailed upon to accede ; 
nnd fhc adthdrew in the first instance to Uholpur, on the 
confines of Ga-alior, the possession of the Baja of Gobud, 
whence she endeavoured to interest the British Govern- 
ment in her restoration, and to excite a counter revolution 
in the Gwalior State, declaring that she was willing to 
cede the country entirely to the Company ; but that .she 
was resolved never to submit to the usurpation of an 
ungrateful boy whom she had raised to power, and who 
was whoBy incapable of exercising sovereign sway. The 

“ tilt. Tr.sn* rv— LcriflS? i« Froteettv, i-ttij hire 

wt, 1 •••Ijth dittct i<z-. Ik cc^riiEtri s ca::!! 

t5 sbir>» to Tczr.«n. ■■ Tbt cijj irrrer jb* reetiwi -»■« tb* tbit 

CO r.iUot; t= L': »-is eutrtrt trcbi Tiiaibitt, tbi lb ctbtrtibib to bttr bvr 
fits rttb rsj-rbinob. 
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BOOK III. Eaja was, howovci', acknowledged Ly the British Govem- 
ciiAr. vnr. racnt ; and a letter from the Governor-General congratu- 

latcd him on his accession — recommending him at the 

1828-85. same time to treat the Bai with consideration, restore to 
her what she claimed as her private jwoperty, and set such • 
of her adherents as had been arrested at liberty, with per- 
mission to join their mistre.ss. The recommendations 
wei-o comj)lied with. Ghimna Bai, with her husband and 
daughter, and Hindu Eao, repaired to the camp of Baiza 
Bai ; and the whole party removed to Agra. Ghimna Bai, 
who by her amiable character had engaged general regard, 
died in giving birth to an infant, which did not survive 
its mother ; and the hopes of a male heir in the direct 
lino were extinguished. The vicinity of Agra enabling- 
the dispossessed princess to carry on secret intrigues at- 
Gwalior, she was sometime afterward obliged to cross 
the Jumna, and retire to a greater distance. She refused 
to move further than Furnikhabad, where she remained 
encamped, surroxmded by a numerous body of armed fol- 
lowers, and importuning the Government for its inter- 
ference, as far as regarded her claims to a large amount of 
treasure to which her right was disputed ; her application 
was complied with, and a liberal pension was ensured to 
her on condition of her abstaining from all intrigues 
against the Eaja, and retiring to her Jagir in the South of 
India. With great reluctance, and after a long delay, 
Baiza Bai, finding that her followers were deserting her, 
and that there was no chance of recovering her authority 
at Gwalior, acceded to the conditions proposed, and re- 
paired to the Dekhin. She was a woman of high spirit,-, 
and respectable conduct, not destitute of ability to govern,- 
but disposed to shew injudicious partiality to her own- 
kin, and greedy in accumulating j)rivate wealth at the- 
expense of public establishments. She was violent in- 
temper, but not cruel or vindictive, and during her admi-- 
nistration the affairs of Gwalior were conducted with as. 
much efficiency as those of any other native principality..- 
The first years of her successor might have justified regret 
for her deposal, as they were a perpetual scene of turbu- 
lence and danger. The insubordination of the ill-trained 
and irregularly paid battalions, which constituted the- 
chief military force of the state, displayed itself in re- 
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mutinies nml dislurbauccs, not only fatal to internal BOOK HI. 
prosperity, but dangerous to the tranquillity of the chat. vm. 

neighbouring states ; and they at last produced the entns- 

tropho, which Dowlat llao had predicted, — the virtual 1828-85. 
assumption of the civil and military adminisliation of the 
Gw.alior principality by the llritish Government.' 

The rclatioiis with the It.ajput .statc.s during this period, 1 
presented the .same fluctuating and contradictory polic}', j 
arising from the .samo causes — the de.sirc to withdraw 
from interference, and the impossibility of so doing cou- i 
sistcnlly with the preservation of these .state.s from the 1 
cflects of their own misrule, and the evident obligation ! 
imposed upon the British Government as the i\n-amountJ 
power. Tim conflict between thc-so oiiposing principles 
gave occ.a-sion to much temporary mi.schicf, and mo.st com- 
monly ended in an c.xlcnl of intcrimsition exceeding the 
limits which had been originally proposed. 

After the death of Zalim .Sing of Kota, ho was succeeded, 
in his joint-administration of tbo principality by his son, 

Jfadho Sing ; and althoxtgh, during the life of his father, 
ilaha Bao Ki.shorc Sing had I’cgarded him with strong 
feelings of dislike, which there was little' hope his own 
conduct would remove ; yet, by the. prudent and judicious 
mediation of the .Agont, Colonel Caulfield, and the modera- 
tion of tlicB.aj liana, the Jiao .and his ministerial co-equal 
continued on fricudly terms, until the death of the former 
which took place in July, 1828. When on his death-bed, 
ho required the presence of the Agent, at that time, Lieu- 
tenant Uislop, and consigned to his care the honour of his 
family and the safety of his nephew. Barn Sing, whom ho 
had adopted, and by whom ho was succeeded. The young 
prince was taught to cntcrUiu less amicable feelings for 
the liaj liana, and frequent dissensions prevailed between 
them. The administration of the liana was mipopular, 
from the heavy taxes laid upon the people, in consequence 
of the embarrassment of the finances. Arrangements 
suggested by the Ilcsidcnt, relieved the latter, and the 
obnoxious exactions wore taken oil’; but no cordiality 
could be restored between the sovereign-minister and his 
nominal master. The death of the foi-mor, in Pebruary^ 

' See trenty with Jynji ll.ioSinaiila, 13tli January, 1844.— Payers respecting 
Gwalior, printed hy order of Parllnincnt, Marcli and April, 1844. 
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BOOK III. 1833, removed one object of thcRao’s discontent, but tho 
ouAr. vjir. same division of authority ^ras perpetuated by the treaty, 

and Madan Sing tho son of Madho Sing succeeded to the 

1828-85, reality of power attached to the dignity of Eaj Eana. The 
youth and inexperience of Madan Sing rendered him the 
tool of mischievous advisers, whose counsels widened the 
breach with the Jtlaha Eao ; while a party against him was 
formed by his own followers, in order to place his uncle 
Goverdhan Das at the head of affairs. These intrigues 
were baffled by him with the assistance of the Eesident ; 
and ho continued in possession of his obnoxious offiee. 
The impossibility of reconciling interests so reciprocally 
repulsive as those of the Eaj Eana and Maha Eao impos- 
ed upon the Government, at a date somewhat posterior to 
that at which we have arrived, the adoption of the only 
means of terminating the disagreement — the partition of 
tho state between the two princes, in mutually independ- 
ent sovereignty. A third of the territories was assigned 
to tho Eaj Eana, under the name of Jhalawar; and the 
other two-thirds, constituting the principality of Kota, 
were placed under the undivided government of the Maha 
Rao.‘ 

The affairs of Bundi, during the minority of the Eaja^ 
Earn Sing, continued under the arrangement of the Rani 
mother, whose object, and that of her creatures with whom 
the court was filled, was the exclusion of the Raja from 
the independent exercise of authority as long as possible^ 
and the perpetuation of the administration of the Rani. 
In furtherance of this project, she kept her son in a state 
of ignorance and vice, and encouraged him in all kinds of 
mischievous indulgence. Part of her policy consisted in 
estranging him from his wife, a daughter of Man Sing, the 
Raja of Jodhpur; and persuading him to treat his bride 
with coldness and neglect. The Marwar princess, a lady 
of lofty jjretensions on the score of birth, and arrived at 

I , years of maturity, being ten years older than the Eaja, 
highly resented this treatment, and complained of the con- 
tumely she had experienced to her father, who warmly 
I pressed the British Agent to interpose his, influence to 

/ '* Tlie district was estimated to yield a revenne of from twelve to fifteen 

I lakhs (120.000/. to 150,000/.) a year. A third of the tribute payable by Kota> 

or 80,000 rupees a year, was transferred to Jhalawar. These arrangements- 
took place in 1838. 
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socnrc for lior ihc consitlonilion to wliicli she wns entitled. ROOK III, 
this wns declined, the Rnj.n of Jodhpur .sent nn envoy cii.m’. vm. 

to Rniuli to insi.st that his daughter should receive the 

ire.-itinent due to her .superiority of r.ink and her nuptial IS28-30. 
rights, or that she ,sho\ild he allowed to return immediate- 
ly to Jodhpur. Some improvement followed the intima- ‘ 
tion, and the young Ihini became pregnant ; an event 
which aggrav.atod the .avcision and jealou.sy of the Queen 
mother, and instigated her to influence the R.aja to a rc- 
iKoval of In.'S former disreg.ird of hi.s wife. Her ai)pcaI.sto 
Man Sing were repeated, and a deputation, attended by a 
strong body of anned men w.xs sent to demand the rctura 
of the Prince.s.s, and to c.scorl her to her father, who did 
not hesitate to expre.-^s his ajiprehension that the lives of 
his daughter and her infant were insecure from the i)rac- 
ticc.s of the Dowager Rani. The parly, three hundred 
strong, cucamped outside the walls of the city ; but there 
was also a considerable number of Jtarwaris in the town, 
fonning the original suite of the princc.s.s. One of the 
newly-arrived party presented himself before the minister, 

Deva ICrishan Rao, in public durb.ar, under pretext of 
being sent to learn when the deput.ation would bo received ; 
and, before nn an.swcr could bo returned, ho drew his 
sword and killed the minister. The a'^sassin wns attacked 
and .slain ; and the Raja ordered the chief of the deputa- 
tion to be sciacd ; but the c.xccution of the order was 
delayed for the arrival from Kota of the Political Assist- 
ant, Mr. Trevelyan, to whom information of the assassina- 
tion had been quickly conveyed. The gates were closed, 
by which the Marwaris on the outside were prevented 
from joining the party in the town, who had fortified 
themselves in a house occupied by the principal servants 
of the young Rani. By command of the Raja, who o.vhibit- 
cd unespeeted firmness and resolution, guns were brought 
to bc.ar upon the mansion ; and it avns soon rendered un- 
tenable. The defenders retired to another, near the city 
wall, where they were surrounded by the Raja’s troops. 

The persuasions and assurances of Jlr. Trevelyan, who had 
reached Bundi, induced the body on the outside of the 
town to withdraw avilhin the Kota frontier, and at his 
intercession the Rao pennitted the departure of those who 
were in the city, with exception of three of their leaders 
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ROOK III. who v.'oi'C .'icizcd nud put (o death. The deputation ro- 
lunicd to Jodhpur, where tlio indignation of Man Sing 
'35 '■chemcritlv c.'ccitcd by the death and disgrace of his 
' cinis.?ai-ie.s. He denied having in any way authorised the 
7 nurdor of the minister, and n.s.scrtcd that it was an act of 
private j-ovonge, unconnected with any inimical feeling 
against him for the .share that might be imputed to his 
advice, in the indignities to which the princess had been 
subjected. The members of the deputation declared also 
that they know nothing of the a.ssassin, and had gone to 
Bundi without any ho.stilo design against the minister, and 
that thej' had dc.si.sted from forcing their way into the 
town and rescuing their countrymen, only under the im- 
pre.s,sion that the Political Agent was responsible for their 
.safety.' Great excitement prevailed throughout Haravati 
and Marwar. The universal feeling of the Rahtores was 
c.xpresscd by Man Sing, when he represented to the’Politi- 
cal Agent at Ajmei-e, that life was burthensome to him ; 
that he and his tribe would bo the lauglung-stock of Hin- 
dustan ; tlicy would every where bo put to shame by the 
rcproacli that a Hara had killed a Rahtorc, and nothing 
had been done to wiiis away the disgrace. A long and 
acrimonious discussion ensued ; but the firm interposition 
of the British authorities compelled a sullen acquiescence 
iJi the mutual oblivion of injmies ; and British ascendancy 
averted the breaking out of a war, which, in preceding 
years, woidd, in aU probability, have spread bloodshed and 
desolation throughout Rajputana. The approach of the 
Governor-General conOrmed the continuance of concord, 
and intimidated the Dowager Rani into a reconcUiation 
with her daughter-in-law, who was restored to the good 
graces of her husband, to whom she had in the meantime 
borne a son. The murder of the minister deprived the 
Raja of a valuable sciwant, by whose good management 


' NotwitlistAnding tlicir earnestly aisdaiming tlie purpose of killlDgr the 
minister^ there vras reason to suspect that It was one of the principal objects 
of the mission. Bhuhhut Ship, one of the leaders who hnd Rcwmpanicd the 
party from Joillipur, hnt had Joined that in the city, had openly oTowed his 
intention; and lie wns suri»o<cd to have been the csfmcial fluent of ilan Sing, 
ill tlic assassination. It was also remarkable, as Colonel SntherlMd obseires, 
that the ncu's-writcr of the Political Agent at Jodhpnr gave intimation of 
Man Sing’s intention to put the Bundi minister to death, several days 
tlie crime was perpetrated; and that the report was published in ti^ J 
native neu'spapers without attracting any notice. — Sketches of Political 
Relations, ?1. 
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tlio debts, of tlio state had been cleared off, the revenues BOOK III. 
had been increased, and the prosperity of the country had chap. viii. 

been augmented but his example was not lost upon the 7 

Eaja, and the condition of Bundi is said to bear favourable 1828-35. 
testimony to the character of its ruler. 

We have not had occasion to advert in any detail to the 
affairs of the principal Rajput states since the close of the 
administration of the Marquis of Hastings, and our retro- 
spect of the relations maintained with them must there- 
fore comprehend the interval which had subsequently 
elapsed. The prosperous condition of TJdaypim, which 
had been the work in a great measure of the British Re- 
sident, speedily declined with his secession from the im- 
mediate direction of affairs, and the transfer to the Rana 
and his ministers, of that uncontrolled authority which it 
was their duty and privilege to exercise. The Rana, pro- 
fuse in his expenditure and lavish in his liberality, was 
soon involved in pecuniary embarrassments, and by im- 
providentlj' alienating the revenues of the crown lands in 
grants to his favourites greatly impoverished his resources. 

The Thakurs, who had engaged to restore the lands they 
had usui'ped, reluctantly and imperfectly executed their 
engagements ; and the want of means to maintain a re- 
spectable force relieved them from any apprehension of 
•compulsion. The same want of a sufficient body of effect- 
ive troops emboldened the lawless tribes in Udaypur and 
on its confines to renew their depredations, and their 
ravages supplied the cultivators with a plea for the non- 
payment of the government revenues. From these circum- 
stances, the defalcation in the public finances became daily 
more considerable, and the Rana was unable to pay the 
tribute which he was bound by treaty to discharge. The 
pecuniary interests of the Company being thus endanger- 
ed, resort was again had, in 1823, to more decided inter- 
ference. In consequence of the interposition of the 
Resident, the minister, Sheo Ball, by whom the prodigal- 
ity of the Rana had been checked, and the demands on 
the chiefs resolutely urged, and who had therefore been 
displaced, was restored to power. The Kalsa lands were 
let out to farm ; the collection of the customs was super- 
intended by officers appointed by the Resident, and the 
personal expenses of the Rana were limited to a fixed sum. 


29S HISTORY OF URITlSIf IXDJA. 

BOOK III. Tlic Fntnc nmouiil of conlrol that, liad been at first excr- 
aiAi-. viif. ci«('cl by tiif Ilesiilent was again vested in him through the 

urgency of Hid crtse, and at the desire of the liana ; and 

JS28-0.'t lio bcenrne virtually the Pnme iNfinistcr of Udaypnr. 
Bcncticia! consequence.') 2 -c.suItcd from the arrangement. 
In llic course of tv/o years, or in 1820 , the revenues and 
c.xpcnditurc were equaii.scd, the debts of the liana were 
liquidated, and the arrears of the tribute discliarged ; 
allhougli the improvement of the financial interests of the 
fltato was impeded by the disturbed condition of .several 
of the hilly districts, and the predatory practices of their 
inhabitant.s, the Minas and Bhils, on the south and we.st of 
Mewar. 

The south-western portion of Udaj'pur, de.signated 
Chappan, formed an irregular square, of which the capital, 
the cantonment of Nimuch, and the towns of Dungarpur 
and Pertabgerh, might be considered as the angles. It 
consisted chiefly of a .series of hills and forc.sts, of which 
the most inacces.siblc portions were occupied by tribes of 
Minas ; but the plains and more open parts were cultivated 
by other and more industrious races ; and many traot.s 
wore in a highly pros])erous condition. The forest tribes 
inhabited small villages on the skirts of the hills, each 
utidcr its own head-man, and of which several constituted 
a Pal, also under its elected chief. The villages covered a 
considerable e.vtent, as every house was detached, having 
round it a 2 >atch of ground sufficient for the supply of 
the moderate want.s of the moimtaineers, whoso principal 
food was the meal of Indian com, and buttermilk, the 
produce of their herds which found pasture in the wilder- 
ness. A number of Pals constituted a Jagir, the head of 
which was a Rajput ; who, while professing fealty to the 
Rana, enjoyed little authority for good among the tribes, 
and retained his influence chiefly by being the secret 
abettor, and not unfreqiiently the instigator of the depre- 
dations committed by his i^eople, sharing in the plunder. 
These depredations were carried, in 1823, to an alarm- 
ing extent j and as the irregulars in the service of the 
Rana were wholly unequal to check them, it was deter- 
mined to send a detachment of regular troops against the 
marauders. Lieut.- Colonel Lumley, with two Regiments 
of N. I., a squadron of regular cavalry, and four of Local 
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Horse, with a train of arlillorj', accompanied by the BOOK III. 
Itcsidcnt, and a body of the Eaua’s military, marched into chap, viii* 

tho hills. The Jfinas made no attempt to oppose them : 

concealing their women, children, and cattle, in the 1828 - 35 . 
recesses of t he hills, and, abandoning the villages, they 
lurked in tho surrounding thickets, cutting off stragglers, 
stealing or maiming the baggage cattle, and harassing the 
lino of march. Cavalry could not reach them. The 
matchlocks of the irregulars were ineffective, and the 
musquots of the Sipahis were often fruitlessly discharged 
against an object scarcely distinguishable from the bushes, 
amidst which the Hinas cowered. The chief weapion of 
the mountaineers was the bow and arrow, which they used 
with singular force and precision, and many of the men 
and horses received serious and sometimes fatal wounds. 

It was evident that regular military operations could be 
undertaken with little prospect of success : and measures 
of conciliation were tried, which, combined with the 
destruction of a few ^-illagcs, and the awe inspired by the 
presence of the Company’s troops had the desired effect. 

The head-men were induced to come into camp, and 
engagements wei'o fonned with them personally to the 
exclusion of their nominal chiefs, whose Jagirs were 
resumed, and to whom lands were given in the plains as 
compensation. The villagers subscribed to conditions, by 
which they promised to pay through their Gomaitis, or 
head-men, the stipulated proportion of the crop, and to 
give up their weapons, and admit the est.ablishment of 
police stations among their hills, and to abstain from all 
acts of violence and plunder : from pjutting their infants 
to death, and from killing cows. In requital of which 
obligations they were exempted from a number of vex- 
atious and oppressive demands formerly made hy the 
Jagirdare. The regular troops were then withdrawn, and ' 
police-stations were established at convenient places. The 
Minas appeared to be well satisfied with the change. As 
long as these stipulations were enforced, a tolerable degree 
of quietness was preserved ; but some of the sequestrated 
lands were restored by the Eana’s ofiicers to their former 
occupants. Those who were still dispossessed recovered 
sufficient influence to excite the people to tumult and 
plunder. The example of the adjacent districts encou- 
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BOOK III, rngcd Ibo rcpolition of disorder; and, ftltUougli no for- 
citivr. vni. ninlly orgniiLsc'd syfitcin of resistance was developed, yet 
Clinpiian continued for scvernl years to bo the scene 
le.a-Sj. of partial outbreaks and frequent acts of violence and 
i-apine, 

A principal cause of the difilctdty of prcsciring subor- 
dination among the ifinas of Ciiappan was tbc incessant 
\>:\ state of disorder which prevailed throughout a similar 
> ^ tract of country, estending to the south and c.ast of 

' 1 /■' Udayj)ur from the confines of Dungarpur to the hordere 

A of Sirobi, tenanted, in great jiarl, by Bhils, hut numerously 

/ intei«persed with the descendants of a mixed race spi-ung 
^ / from Eajput fathers and I’liil mothei's. To this class, 
known hero collectively os Grasias, the chiefs belonged; 
and their blended atfinitywinreinrer class of the popula- 
, tion secured them the fidelity and attachment of both. 

I Tlic Grasias liad probably occupied these tracts originally 
' as feudatories of Jlcwar; but for many years they^ had 
yielded no service which was not compulsory ; and the 
Eana of Udayimr had not, for a long fioriod, been able to 
extract from them homage or revenue. Concoi\lng, how- 
ever, that the Rana was entitled justly to both, and that 
the pecuniary claims of the British Government, which 
pressed heavily on his resources, required that he should 
bo enabled to realise what was due to himself, it was 
deemed advisable to comply with his earnest solicitation, 
that the Resident would take upon himself the enforce- 
ment of his demands on the districts of the Grasia chiefs, 
and compel them to pay a tribute or.a proportion of their 
crops to the public treasury. Advantage was taken of 
the presence of the regular troops employed in Chappan 
to intimidate the Grasia chiefs into acquiescence ; and for 
a time it was successful. The chiefs, while asserting their 
claims to independence, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Rana ; agreed to pay him a small annual tribute ; to 
admit military stations within their boundaries ; and 
promised to abstain from aU acts of ^■iolence and pillage. 
They declared, however, their inability to keep their 
people in order ; and threw the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity and security upon the Eana. As long as a regular 
force was on the spot, the Bhils and Grasias, although 
occasionally harassing them and cutting off stragglers, 
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refrained from any serious molestation of tlieir neighbours BOOK III. 
the peaceable Ryots or cultivators of the lauds, from cmvr. vm. 

inter-village feuds, and from dei>rcdntions on travellers 

and tradera. This source of intimidation was not long 1828-35. 
held over them. In the beginning of 1827, instructions 
from the autliorities in England forbade the employment 
of the Company’s troops for tlie purpose of preserving 
order in the territories of allied princes ; and agreeably 
to the orders received from home, the detachment •which 
had been sent from Nimuch -vvas recalled to cantonments. 

The xieaco of theso wild districts was consec^uently left 
to the troops of the Rana stationed at the several Thanas, 
in very insufficient strength, and composed of men undis- 
ciplined, imperfectly armed, ill paid, and not unfrequently 
cowardl}' or disaffected. Of such a force the Bhils stood 
in little fear ; and the Thanas wei’c the objects of repeated 
and desperate attacks. They usually, however, maintained 
their ground ; a result attributable solely to the untiring 
energy and skilful arrangements of a British officer. Cap- 
tain Black, assistant to the Resident, to whose personal 
superiutendaucc, the management of these districts was 
entrusted. By the judicious manner in which the several 
posts were distributed, and by the confidence of the men 
in the vigilance and activity of their commandant, each 
station was assured of support in the moment of danger ; 
and resolutely resisted its assailants until the expected 
reinforcements, which never failed, arrived. The character 
of his men, and the nature of the country, prevented 
Captain Black from following up his successes ; and he 
■was restricted by the inefficiency of his means, to a course 
of defensive operations against, not a mere desultory 
rising of barbarians banded together for plunder, but 
against an almost universal insuiTcction of the Bhils, in 
vindication of the claims of a chief whom they considered 
unjustly deprived of his rights ; and who, by his personal 
character and his connection -with other Thakurs, exercised 
a very extensive influence over the ■adld tribes of the 
Grasia hiUs. 

At the time of effecting settlements with the Grasia 
chiefs, one of their number, the Rao of Jawas, was pre- 
vailed upon to place his Jagir entirely in the hands of the 
British Agent, and to be contented with a small portion 
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noOK HI. only of Iii.^ licrcclitnry clHcfuljip. Ho not only acqnic.gced 
ciiAr.vm-in Ihc nmnj'L'mcnl, but .subniittcd cliccrfiilly to the au- 

tliority of tlio Jbiiin ; and, on Kcvcral occn.sion.*^, rendered 

182 a-M. fiorvico to (ho slnlions v.diicb were attacked by the 
jlliil.M. Tile gonornl feeling in the hill.‘s was, nevertheless, 
that his Kubnns.sion was the cflect of fear, a!id that ho 
was only tompori.sing; an imprc.s.sion apiiarently erroucoua, 
tho Jiao being a young man of no resolution, who had 
had cnjo3-od little power while nominally' independent, 
and v.'ho probabl}' cared but little whether a Biitish 
olTiccr or an overbearing kinsman relieved him of the 
bvirthcn of government. 'Hiat kin.sman was cquall3’ in- 
diflerent. Dowlat Sing, the maternal uncle of the llao of 
•Tawa.s, who had hitherto managed the estates of his 
nephew, accomjianied b3- a confidential .sen’ant, Godnd 
ICliwas, a man of great activity and daring, refused their 
ns.sont to tho nogociatiou, and returned to tho hills, where 
tho3’ kojit up, for more than four 3’cars, a perpetual state 
of irritation and alarm. TJio indiscriminate rapine which 
tho3* allowed their followers to commit, rallied round 
them all tho dc.spcrato characters of tho hills ; and, aided 
by the contributions which they received secretly from 
tho other Grasia chiefs, and which it was said they ob- 
tained even from peraons of influence about tho Court, 
they wore enabled to give solidit3' to their marauding 
. bands by enlisting Arab and Sindh mercenaries from 
Guzerat and Sindh. At tho head of these, they repeatedly 
attacked the Tlmnas under Captain Black’s superinten- 
dence, and especially that of Khairwara, which commanded 
the road from the ISastern to the 'Western hills. On one 
occasion they brought against it three hundred matchlock 
men and two thousand Bhils ; but the steadiness of the 
irregulars, and the prompt succours which they received 
through tho admirable arrangements of Captain Black, as 
well as tho courage inspired by his presence, foiled the 
^ assailants. Had a single station been overpoiyered, the 
\ whole of tho border viU.ages would have been in a state 
\ of open rebellion ; tho suppression of which would not 
1 have been effected without tho employment of a powerful 
I force and the loss of many valuable li%'es. 

I The vacillating policy of the British Government had 
for some time past discountenanced the interposition of 
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tlie Resident in the affiiirs of Udaypur, and the Eana and BOOK III. 
his minister had been left once more without aid or con- chap. vxh. 

trol. The necessity in which the minister was thus 

placed of requiring support from other quarters, together 1828-35. 
with the absence of any check upon his proceedings, led 
him into an extravagant course of corruption and expen- 
diture, to maintain a fund for which intolerable exactions 
wei’e levied from the people. The Thakurs, also, no longer 
intimidated by the presence of British troops, broke their 
engagements, withheld their payments and their quotas, 
and plundered the domains of the Crown. The bordering 
tribes, encouraged by the weakness of the Government, 
and the example of the chiefs, became still more daring 
in their outrages, and carried their devastations to the 
gates of Uda 3 ’j)ur. The insecurity of person and property, 
from the numerous bauds of robbers who infested the 
road, and the extortions of the fiscal officers of the 
minister, completely ruined all commerce, and put a stop 
to cultivation. The emergency roused the Eana to exer- 
tion. The minister was again dismissed, and the exactions 
of the collectors prevented. Some of the hill chiefs, who 
had been replaced in their fiefs, were prevailed upon to 
co-operate with the Rana’s detachments, under Captain 
Black, in restoring order ; and through their aid, several 
villages, which had become notorious for deeds of pillage 
and murder, were attacked and destroyed. The British 
Government also, found itself obliged to interfere effec- 
tively ; and while awaiting the organisation of a local 
corps, which Captain Black was authorised to levy, a 
detachment of three regiments of Native Infantry was sent 
from Nimuch, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burgh, to act under the direction of the Resident. Com- 
bining with the display of power thus at his disposal, the 
conciliatory principle of restoring the dispossessed chiefe 
to their sequestrated Jagirs, under restrictions calculated 
to prevent their exacting from the villages more than a 
due proportion of the crops, and subjecting them to the 
supremacy of the Eana, to be exercised through the siiper- 
intendance of a British functionary, the restoration of 
order went briskly forward ; and towards the end of 1827, 
the Minas of Chappan had mostly returned to the peace- 
able cultivation of the lands under their former chieftains. 
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OK III. The progress of pacification in other directions M-as sus- 
AP. vm. pended bj the untimely death of Captain Black, who fell a 

victim to the unhealthiness of the climate. His duties 

128-35. fgj. tijg tiujg transferred to Captain Spiers, Political 

Agent in Sirohi, who was equally well acquainted with the 
nature of the countrj’, and the chaiacter of the popula-*- 
tion. The evident determination of the British Govem- 
ment to take an active share in the suppression of the 
disorders by which the coimtry had been distracted, soon 
exercised a salutary influence, and the border chiefs of 
Panarwa, Jowra, Mherpm*, and Ogna, presented themselves 
in the camp of the superinteudant, and .professed their 
disposition to return to their duties of allegiance to the 
Baja. Dowlat Sing, hopeless of prolonging the contest 
with advantage, accepted the offers which were made to 
him of pardon, and a provision for his maintenance, until 
he should recover his authority in Jawas, upon its resto- 
ration to its former ruler. Tlie fermentation which his 
expulsion from his hereditary rights had excited was thus 
allayed ; and as much security and order restored to tho 
hills as could bo expected from tho habits of tho jjcople. 
The main body of the troops consequently I'oturncd to 
^ Nimuch, Ic.aving dotacbments for a time at Khairwara, 

^ and on tho Sirohi frontier. 

Shortly after the 2 Wcification of his border di.stricts, or 
early in 1828, tho Bana of Udayiiur, Bhim Sing died : his 
reign, protracted through more than half a century, had 
'. witnessed extraordinary changes in tho condition of llin- 
j dustau ; tho decay and extinction of the llogul empire ; 

I the ascendancy, decline, .and final overthrow of the Jlnh- 
/ rattas ; and the first dawn and full cxj)ansion of the 
British power.' His reign had been fertile in vicissitudes ; 
ho had e.xjiorienccd all the sufferings which lil.ahrntl.a and 
Pnt.an insolence and rajracity could inflict ; but his latter 
years had been free from insult, and his coimtry had been 

* In 1*25, 15hlm Sin;; convcr5c<l wUh the BcufJcnt on IhP thaii^TCJ 

Trhlch, In common with other p-uti of Imlia, hl.^ ilomlnlon.*! hnd .mfTi'rfii from 
the of the 3Icfhainmr<Ifln% nn<l the con^ric.'»ti of t)ir 

int none of these events were In his opinion po nnlntclH;;lhle ns tl<c i rnpJrt* of 
forcl:;r.crs, who came from the West In ships, from o cmintrj* Irfore unknGwn. 
“Scate‘1 in Durtnr, in tlic halls of hl.s ancestors, witii i:li j rlnci lj' ?on. tf.<? 
prcfCTJt Mah.-i liana, on his left han«l. and surrmimicd by the mWrs and chief* 
of hi* hou*^*, r.Iiim Sin;; d55ca«*cd these subjects with a franknrM nr:d 
hiimo’.tr, wliich hclon.'Tln n more remsrknble dc;;fce to a KaJiiut than to any 
other native of India/' Snthcrhnd 5 rolitica! Skctchcj, 71. 
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prot<?clcd from jiredatory aggression. Ilic indolence of BOOK 311. 
his disjiosition, and the weakness which rendered him the chat. vin. 
tool of fiwourites, prevented liim from reainng the full 
benefit of the change ; and the constant urgency of his 
new allies and protectors, for punctuality in the discharge 
of his pecuniary oblig-ations, must have been scarcely less 
obnoxious to him than the exactions of Amir Khan. He 
preserved, however, uniformly, a calm and dignified deport- 
ment, worthy of his high descent and his iirc-eminent 
rank among the Hindu Princes of India. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jivan Sing, who, during the last j'cars of 
his lather’s life, had exercised considemblo influence in 
public aflairs, and by whoso experience and ability it was 
expected tliat the affairs of Udaypur would be retrieved. 

One of the first stops taken towards the new Raja, was the 
recurrence to the policy of non-interference, which had 
now become avowedly the principle of the Government : 
the jireseiTation of tnrnquillity in the Mina and Bhil 
districts of Udaypiu' was declared to be of no material 
concern to British India. The management of these ter- 
ritories was accordingly relinquished. Tlie Rana assumed 
the charge of Chappan, and the Grasia hills were replaced 
under the exclusive control of their several chiefs — the 
whole being held responsible for the conduct of their sub- 
jects towards the adjacent states ; a responsibility which 
the Grasias declared they could not undertake, when the 
British troops or the Rana’s were withdrawn, as they could 
not control the turbulent and marauding propensities of 
their dependants. Notwithstanding these representations, 
and the evils certain to result to the i^eace, not only of the 
Grasia hills, hut of Sindh and Malwa; and the insur- 
mountahle har thus opposed to the improvement of com- 
mercial intercourse, the Government 2 )ersistei in its pur- 
pose — the regular troops were withdrawn — the l-ery di.s- 
banded — and the barbarous tribes on the iremtiers 2 )rivi- 
legcd to rob and murder without fear of hindrance or 
punishment from the paramount power. The jwlitical 
connexion with Udaypur was shortly afoerwards still 
further relaxed by the abolition of the Kesideacr.', the 
communication being transferred to the Political Agent, 
stationed at Ajmere, in subordination to the Resident at 
Delhi. The tribute, which had fallen into 'arrears, was 
VOLUL s 
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IJOOIC III. di.Hcbnrgecl but flic debt incuiTcd on account of the 
cifAi’. vin. pcUHC of military operations against Ibe JBliils and Gras 
— — - remitted. TJio Itajn, ivbo in the outset of las rcigfi h 

1.9'.*8-05, fallen into a course of dissipation, adopted a change 
conduct ; and by his application to business cfTectcd ii 
fiortaut reforms in the administration of the revenue a'r 
the police, by which the internal traquillity of his count) 
was preserved, and border-violences were kept under son 
restraint. Little intercourse has since bocu held wit 
XJdayinir." 

Tho feud which we have had occasion to describe be 
tween Jlan Sing and the Thakui-s, who were concerned ii 
his temporary dcposal, and the elevation of his son, having 
apparently lo.st some of its virulence, the Political Eesi- 
dent at Delhi was induced to interpose his good offices to 
perfect the reconciliation. At his suggestion, the Paja 
consented in 1823 to receive envoys from the chiefs, and 
to attend to their rcjiresontations, promising them free 
leave to come and to return, whatever might be the result 
of the negotiations. Notwithstanding this promise, the 
Vakils were airestcd when on their way to the capital — 
cast into piison — and menaced with death, upon the ac- 
cusation that they had treacherously tampered with the 
%’illagors in the Jagins belonging to their masters which 
had bocu sequestrated, in order to accomplish their re- 
covery. As no attempt was made to substantiate the 
charge, the Resident strongly remonstrated against the 
breach of faith which had been committed, and effected 
the liberation of the envoys. This affair was scarcely 
settled, when he was appealed to by the Court of Jaypur, 
to interfere in behalf of the sister of the late Raja, who 
was married to Man Sing, and who complained of being 
treated with injustice and inhumanity. On the other 
hand, the Raja represented to the Governor-General, Lord 
Amherst, that the Resident, Sir David Ochterlony, was 


* In 1831 tlic arrears of tribute nroounted to Rupees 5.13.000, and the 
cspcnscs of inilitarj* operations in the hills to two lahhs; the latter was 
remitted. The tribute had been commuted from n proportion of the revenue, 
to the flxed annual sum of three lakhs ; hnt this was complained of as press- 
ing too licavily on an income, tbo whole of which rarely equalled teu lakhs; 
and it has since been reduced one-half. 

^ It became necessary, however, in 1840, in communication unth the 
Rana, to raise a Bhil corps for the purpose of keeping the tribes of Chappan in 
order, constituting the Mewnr Bhil Corps, under British officers. 
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unjuh- bi.oj^seil in fiivour of his clisobeilicnt Tliakurs, and BOOK III. 
supporicd them in their opjiosition to his commands. IIo cn.er. mt. 
jjjaintaine<i, also, that the countenance given to the pm- — — 
ton.'-ions of Sirohi to independence, ■vra.s a violation of hi.s 1S28-35. 
right to supremacy, and he demanded the restoration to 
his own ofheers of that ]>orlion of Mhcrwani, which had 
been taken under the Drilish luan.agomcnt. Tliis district, 
the coimtry of the Mhem, a wild hill and fore.st tribe, situ- 
ated on the southern and fouth-western confines of 
Ajmere, along the frontiers of Mahva and Jf.anvar, was, in 
fact, an integral portion of Ajmere, but portions were 
claimed by Jodhi'ur and Udaypur. Their sovereignty was, 
hoveover, little more than nominal ; for the Mhers detested 
the Ilajput.s, yielded them none but forced obedience, and 
retaliated for the aggressions on their independence by 
predatorj' devastations. Tlicir iwosimity, and the undis- 
crimiuating nature of their outrages, rendered it neces- 
sary at an early period, after Ajmere became a British 
proviiicc, to curb their c.’tccs.scs ; and an arrangement w.as 
made with the llnj[nit prince.^, by which the whole of 
Mherwara was placed under the .superintendence of a Bri- 
ti.sh ofilccr ; .and portions of the revenue to he collected 
were assigned to them respectively. Under this system 
the .state of things soon changed. A few examples were at 
first necc.'.^aty ; bitt the Mhers gradually submitted to 
British authority, desisted from their ravages, and re- 
sorted to j>eaccablo and agricultural avocations. A mode- 
rate a'sessment w.as imposed, and rcali.sod ;rithout diffi- 
culty, and the district made rapid advances tow.ords pros- 
perity.’ To have restored it to the inefficient liands of the 
Rajputs would have thrown it again into disorder, fatal to 
its own improvement, and troublc.somc to its neighbours; 
and the application of Man Sing, as well as a similar one 
at a later period from the liana, w,as not assented to. In 
order to explain to the Raja the grounds of the refusal as 
well as to promote the adjustment of his disputes with his 
chiefs, ifr. IVildcr was dcsiiatched in the beginning of 

* rise rcTTr.ne ral'cA in Mlicrn'arin 1?23*4* v-s but 
in it r-monritej to 43,Ot'0 In the firrt three j'carj s.'tcr the 

iettler-icrit, live ennuil pijtrtcr.ts of r.ett rcTciiTic to ir«IaYr-f 13,03 
rejeei, 1T,0>3 aiiJ ?'?,CV>3 rupees aUhouuIi the jcner.S'^ere tnfi- 

TouralJc. L*da> 7 ur hz'l r.ercr Kfore rca!IwJ tr.r rertnec Trhstertr. In 
1S32, an csrecincnt ttm tnaic vith the Ihir.a f.-r tiaht jc-trs* aii:t(rraj 
rtrcntie cf rupeej» 
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BOOK III. competitor for the throne had been set U23 by the chiefs, 
3HAP. VIII. the case was somewhat complicated, and as the Eaja’s per- 

sonal safety, as well as sovereign authority, was imperilled, 

1828-35. he might be thought to possess some claim'to interference. 
It was, therefore, resolved to comply with his application, 
on the condition that he should consent to submit his dif- 
ferences with his Thakurs to the arbitration of the Go- 
vernment, and engage to abide unhesitatingly by its- 
decision. A cautious provision was, however, made for 
abandoning him .to his fate, under the possible contingency 
of his proving the weaker party. With this view the 
Political Agent was apprised — that if the insurrection 
should be so general, as to indicate the almost universal 
desire of the Eaja’s chiefs and subjects for his deposal,and 
his own condition should be so helpless as to leave him 
without power to make head against their rebellion, then 
there would not appear to be any reason for undertaking 
to force on the state of Jodhpur, a sovereign, whose con- 
duct had depnved him of the support and allegiance of 
his people. If, on the other hand, the insurrection was 
only partial, and the Baja continued to be supported by a 
respectable portion of the chiefs and the people, then the 
mediation was to be offered, although not as a right, as 
--asserted by Man Sing, in virtue of the existing treaty. 

\ Native Princes were expected to have the power of con- 
! trolling their own subjects ; and if they drove them into 
I rebellion, they must take the consequences : the British 
I Government was not imder any obligation to defend them 
\ in such cases. In these instructions it was assumed that 
rebeUiou was the natural result of oppression ; an infer- 
ence unwarranted by the past history of Eajputana, which 
repeatedly exhibited the feudatory chiefs of the several 
states combining against their sovereign for the further- 
ance of their private interests, or the gratification of 
private resentment. It was assumed also, that there ex- 
isted a people with political rights and wishes, which was 
utterly at variance with the actual condition of affairs or 
the state of society ; the merchants, artisans, and agricul- 
turists of Marwar being wholly indifferent in the quarrel, 
and preferring tranquillity, however preserved, to the 
triumph of either the Thakurs or the Eaja : and to con- 
sign a protected state to be desolated by the ravages of a 
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il 'vrrj, vrliich the slightest degree of interposition "K-onld BOOE. m. 
once have prevented, was an obvious dereliction of the chap. vitr. 

igation which the British Government had undertaker!, 

maintaining the peace and prosperity of Hindustan. l*-5-S5. 
ere wa^ in fact, no real difference whether hostilities 
urred between the Eajas of Jaypur and Jodhpur, or 
ween the Thakur of Pokam and his liege lord. In 
tier case, the interruption of trade, the desolation of 
I fields, the assemblage of lawless undisciplined bands, 

1 indiscriminate rapine and mmxier, were certain to 
;ue ; and it was the dutv of the British Government 
che.paramount power, to prevent, what it might easily 
went,, the perpetration of outrages, which tended to 
ng back the times of anarchy, which had at first corn- 
led its interference with the politics of Central India, 
rhe intimation of the piu-pose of the Biitisli Govem- 
int to mediate between Man Sing and his rebellious 
ief% was received with ready submission by them both, 

I material advantage had been gained by either, and 
hough Dhokal Sing occupied Dudhwana and threatened 
gore, he and his adherents had been imable to raise the 
ge of Ahwa by the Baja’s army. Neither seemed in- 
aed to risk an encounter in the field, or was able to - 
jp on foot an efiective force, for want of funds to pay 
i troops. In this condition of weakness, Dhokal Sing 
s apprised that he must retire from Marwar, or he 
uld be treated as an enemy to the British Government. 

I immediately complied, and withdrew to Bhikaneer, 
pressing a hope that some provision would be made for 
n — a hope he was not allowed to retain, as no notice 
s to be taken of him in any negociation that might be 
jtituted. None was, however, opened. The proposed 
ierference had impressed the contending parties with 
jonciliatory disposition, and terms were settled between 
in Sing and his Thakurs by mutual agreement. The 
ofiscated lands were restored to the principal chiefs, and 
e possessions and privileges of others no longermenaced. 
jstilities consequently ceased. 

The termination of actual hostilities in Marwar failed 
restore to the principality the advantage of order and 
od government. Man Sing was superstitiously devoted 
a sect of religious mendicants or Jogis, fi-om whom he 
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, cliose not only his spiritual guides, but his principal conn- 
■ sellors, entrusting to them a large share of his revenues, 
and the whole charge of the administration.’ Great abuses 
followed ; and the hill tribes, a prey to the exactions of 
the fiscal officers, abandoned their villages, and turning 
robbers, plundered the contiguous districts. The frontier 
of Sirohi particularly suffered ; and the ravages in that 
■direction were secretly encouraged by Man Sing. The ex- 
postulations addressed to him were either unavailing, or 
provoked manifestations of sullenness and disrespect ; an 
instance of which was displayed in his declining, upon 
frivolous excuses, to meet the Governor-General at Aj- 
mere in 1831, although the Rana of Udaypur, and the 
young Raja of Jaypur,his equals or superiors, afforded him 
an example. The tribute also fell into arrears, and the 
urgent demand for payment made by the agent at Ajmere 
was not calcvilated to improve his temper. He was also 
compelled to furnish his quota of 1,500 horse to serve 
with a British detachment sent from the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1833, under Colonel Litchfield, against the robber 
tribes of the desert of Parkur, whose depredations on 
Sirohi were secretly instigated by the Raja. The British 
troops defeated a body of the Khosas, and, advancing to 
Dhattan and Balmer, two of the principal towns, took and 
destroyed them. The Jodhimr contingent not only proved 
jseless, but were convicted of treacherously giving the 
EChosas private information of the movements of the force, 
md endeavouring to obstruct the capture of Balmer. 
ifter its capture, the leader of the Khosas was secreted 
jy the commandant of the Jodhpur hor.se, who very uu- 
villingly gave him up to the determined command of 
lolonel Litchfield. The capture of Balmer was a source 

' The origin of his devotion to the Jogis, commenced rrith a lucky guess 
nade by Deo-nath. Wlien Man Sing was besieged in Jalorc, and proposed to 
nrrender, Deo-nath promised, if he would wait two or three days, he would 
ffect a change in. his position. It so happened that on the third day, his 
ousin Bhlin Sing, then Raja of Jodhpur, died, and Man Sing was called to the 
uccession. He ever aUcr believed implicitly in the supernatural tnowledgeof 
he Jogis. Deonatii was murdered, ns described rol. ii. 179, and one cause of 
fan Sing's inveteracy against the chiefs, was their being implicated in the 
Qurder. His son, Ladu-nath, kept alive this feeling in the mind of the Raja. 

)f tlie revenues of Jodhpur, estimated at thirty'-seven lakhs (,£370,000), seven 
rere .alienated in favour of the Jogis and, their temples. Ten lakhs formed the 
agirs of the Thakurs, leaving twenty for the Raja. The Jogis had, also, five 
icr cent, on the revenues of the Khalsa or Crown lands, which avere valued at 
fteen lakhs. 


I'OKCK ASSEMDLKD AGAINST JODHPUR. 

'rofoiitid vexation to Man Sing, wlio ascribed llic .suc- 
^ of the expedition in pari to tlie co operation of the 
■olmcr contingent which liad .also been called out, and 
rth' afterwards displayed his rcscntincnt, by allowing 
troops to invade and lay waste the Jessehner territory, 
•ying their ravages to within twelve miles of the cap- 
. Obliged to recall the troops by the menaces of the 
itical Agent, Man Sing denied that they had entered 
’clincr with any other intention than (hat of concert- 
wilh the Iiuja’s nnicers the means of suppressing 
dcr disturbances, and unhesitatingly as<--erted that they 
not comtnitled any o\itii\ge ; an assertion notoriousl}’ 
rue. Other acts of violence followed on the Krishna- 
ii territory, which were traced to a feudatory of .Todli- 
■ ; and chiefs adhering to the party of the Daja were 
iwed to connive at the depredations of marauding 
ids, aflbrding them an asylum, and sharing their booty, 
this conduct could not he overlooked with any regard 
the ciinractcr of the British Government, ^fau Sing was 
anned that ho would lie hold responsible for these dis- 
cr.s, and desired to suppress them ; hut ho either dis- 
cd their occurrence, or professed his inability to 
vent them. lie also asserted his right to shelter 
itives from justice, and refused to ni^prchcnd and give 
a immhor of Thugs wiio had escaped froua the pursuit 
the British ofliccr into the Mnrwar territory. To such 
egrcc of audacity were the banditti of Jodhpur excited 
the conduct of the Kaji\, that a strong parly attacked 
1 iduudcred the residence of a British medical officer, 
Qated close to the st.ation of Ajmcre. As there appoar- 
to ho no likelihood of prevailing on Man .Sing to take 
measures for preventing these excesses, or indemnify- 
; the sufiorors ; and ns ho pertinaciously refused to 
iver up the malefactors who had fled into his territories, 
n-as judged advisable to have recourse to more absolute 
ans, and force him to acquiescence, or disirossess him 
his dominions It was accordinglj- determined to recur 
military operations ; and a force was assembled at 
mere after the rains of 1834, under the command of 
igadier Stevenson,' whicli was destined to move against 

Conxlslinfj of three troops of horse, ami seven companies of foot artillery, 
squadrons of Ills Majesty's Ulh dragoons, 2nd, 4th, Cth, and 7th regi- 
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BOOK III. Jodhpur. Their services were not requisite; the demon- 
CHAP. viip stration sufficed. A deputation of his most confidential 

and respectable advisers was despatched by Man Sing to 

1828-35. Ajmere with full powers to concede whatever was demand- 
ed.’ The only difficulties turned upon the payment of 
the exjjense of the armament, which the envoys declared 
the inability of the treasury of Jodhpur to discharge ; and 
the relinquishment of the privilege of protecting per- 
sons who should take refuge within the confines of the 
principality. These were, however, surmounted ; and an 
agreement was concluded, by which Man Sing consented, 
1. To indemnify the people of Sirohi, Jesselmer, and Krish- 
nagerh, and Dr. Mottley, for the damages committed by 
the Jodhpur robbers. 2. To address a letter to the Go- 
vernor-General in a respectful form, expressing his regret 
for the past. 3. To give up fugitive Thugs without detri- 
ment to the general right of ‘ Sarana,’ or protection of 
persons seeking asylum within his territory.’ 4. To ad- 
mit the arbitration of British officers in regard to the 
mutual claims of Jodlipur and Sirohi for acts of border 
violence. 5. To reimburse the cost of the troops collected 
against him. 6. To furnish his contingent in a state of 
efficiency. This last condition was finally commuted to 
the payment of an annual sum which was apifiied to the 
maintenance of a local coips, the Marwar Legion, which, 
under British officers, has been employed to prevent dis- 
turbances and depredations on the confines of Sirohi and 
' \ Marwar. A share of the Salt Lake and district of Samb- 
har, which appertained to Jodhpur, was taken possession 
of as security for the payment of the pecuniary demands ■ 
upon the Raja. The subsequent transactions with Jodh- 
pur belong to a later date. 

V 


jnents of cavalry, and Blair’s local horse, His Majest}'’s 2fith foot, and eleven 
regiments of Native Infantry; the 3rd, Ctli, 32ml, 2Sr(l, 28th, 32nd, SCth, and 
51st, Cist, and fiStli, with siege and field trains. 

* “'What occasion could there be,” inquired the Vakils, “for the march 
of an army against the Raja? a single Chaprasi (a servant wearing a badge,) 
sent to Jodhpur to communicate the Governor-Gencrars pleasure, would have 
Eccured obedience.” 

2 The obligation to grant protection to persons soliciting it without any 
reference to the occasion which had made them need it, is of universal recog* 
nition by the Hindus, is one of their most cherished prejudices, and is appa- 
rently of ancient date. The feeling, probably originated In a state of society, 
w’hen there was little protection of persons, cither by the laws or the govern* 
ment; and has in India, at least, survived its advantages. 
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Tlie intercourse -with Jaypur, through the whole period BOOK III. 
emhracing the administrations of Lord Amherst and Lord chap, viii, 

W. Eeutinck, was more intimate and more uneasy than 

that maintained with any of the leading states of Eaj- 1828-35. 
putana ; and after exhibiting the extremes of interference 
and of abstinence from interference, terminated in a 
catastrophe which was wholly unprecedented, and which 
was followed by a still closer and more authoritative con- 
nection. We have already had occasion to advert to the 
necessity of ^ap pointing a permanent R esident at Ja ypur, 
arising out of the infancy of the Raja, the regency of his 
mother, and the conflicting pretensions of comj)etitors 
for the duty of conducting public affairs. The latter had 
been silenced by the compulsory retirement of Jota Ram, 
a man of the mercantile profession, and a ‘ Sraogee ’ or 
Jain by religion, and the appointment of Rawal Bhyri Sal, 
one of the principal Thakurs of the State, and the nearest 
in affinity to the Raja, to the office of Mukhtar or Mana- 
ger — the struggle was far from being ended. 

The departure of Jota Ram from the Com-t of Jay 2 )ur, 
was followed by no diminution of his influence with the 
Rani ; and he kept up a constant correspondence with 
the Zenana, through Rupd, a Bandharin, or .slave girl, who 
had acquired the most absolute ascendancy over the mind 
of the regent mother. His interests were also represented 
by his brother, Hookum Chand, Sraogee, who was per- 
mitted to retain the charge of the disbursements of the 
female apartments. To these individuals were united 
several of the Thakurs, the personal or political opponents 
of Bhyri Sal, and their joint efforts were incessantly 
directed to occasion embarrassment in his administration, 
and involve him in discredit with the British Resident. 

Among other intrigues, a foi-midable mutiny was excited 
among the troops ; and five battalions marched from then* 
quarters, and occupied the city on the usual plea of re- 
qufring payment of arrears. Bhyri Sal was threatened 
with their vengeance, and was obliged to fly to the Resi- 
dency for protection. With some difficulty, and only after 
troops had been ordered from the cantonments of Hasir- 
aba(h the mutineers were prevailed on to retire ; but the 
coxmtry was in a general state of alarm and insecurity, 
and a serious defalcation of the public revenue was in- 
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BOOK III. cuvrocl, which wns likely to impctlo the punctual jiaymcnt 
citAr. vm. of the tribute tluo to the British Government. 

■ As the Rani mother and lier j^artisnns nltiibulcd the 

t828-35. piiPiic di.sordcr.s and the decrease of the rcvences to the 
incapacity and inalver-sation of the Rawnl, and insisted 
that the only remedy for such an unsatisfactory aspect of 
affairs was hi.s removal ; and ns the advantages c.vpectcd 
from his nomination had not been realised, Sir David 
Ochtorlony recommended, in 1824, his displacement, and 
the formation of a now ministry, to bo appointed by the 
Rani. Tlic rccommondalion was adopted. 3Iegh Sing, 
one of the Thakurs of the Rani’s faction, was made 
Jfukhtar, and Hookum Chand, Dewan, or Jlinister of Fi- 
nance. Bhyri Sal was allowed, on submitting his accounts 
for audit, to retire to his Jagir of Samodo, under thp 
guarantee of the British Government for his jiroperty, his 
life, and his honour. He was also permitted to have a 
representative in regular attendance on the Resident. 
The now ministers wore the creatures of Jota Ram and 
the Bandharin ; and the conduct of public affairs be- 
came every day more notoriously inelBcient and corrupt. 
Doubts began to bo entertained also ns to the existence 
of the young Raja ; for, although he should have made 
his appeai-anoo in public, having attained his seventh 
year, ho was still secluded in the privacy of the female 
apartments of the palace ; and had not been seen by any 
of the chiefs or people for the last three years. The 
doubt was not confined to the popular voice. It was 
^ openly expressed to the Resident, by the Raja of Bhikanor, 

V whose daughter was the affianced bride of the Raja of 
\ Jaypur, and who insisted on the pi’esentation of the young 
\ Raja, if really living, to his chiefs, and the appointment 
of one of them as his guardian. The appearance of the 
Raja in public wa.s, nevertheless, still delayed ; and the 
Rani persisted in ascribing all the popular discontent, and 
the embarrassment of the finances, to the efi’ect of Bhyri 
Sal’s misgovernment, f»ressiug importunately for permis- 
sion being granted to J ota Ram to return to Court, as the 
only individual capable of restoring the affairs of Jaypur 
to a prosperous condition, and enabling her to discharge 
with regularity the tribute to the Company. Her impor- 
tunities at length succeeded, and Jota Ram was allowed, 
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early iu 1826, to retui-n from bis exile, and again exercise BOOK HI. 
bis i^ersonal influence over Rupd and her mistress. chap, yhi, 

Tbe restoration of J ota Ram to power was most dis- 

tasteful to many of the principal Tbakura ; and they 1S28-35. 
earnestly requested tbe interference of tbe Resident, to 
obtain their admission to tbe presence of their Raja.^ “If 
■^j’oujwere not here,” tbej* observed^," we should soon com^'*^“'' 

.pel the R cgenb^'Rani^R produc.e..her. soeli” and tb'ey 
complained bitterly that soldiers of a tribe so distinguished 
as theirs, of kin to the oldest princes of Hindustan, shoidd 
be subject to the orders of bankers and women. They 
professed their readiness to obey whatever the Resident 
should command. The reports of the death of the young 
Raja gained extensive credence ; and it was affirmed, that f 
the child having died, a Brahman boy had been secretly ! 
introduced into the Zenana, in his place, by RupS, to 'i 
personate the son of the Rani, and so prolong her regency, 
and that from her instrumentality in this plot, proceeded 
her despotic influence over her mistress. In order to put / 
an end to these rumoiu^, the Resident was ordered to 
require the Rani to state what her intentions were- with 
regard to the production of the Raja. She consented that 
his public appearance shoidd take place on his attaining 
his eighth year ; but objected to the attendance of Bhyri 
Sal and the chiefs of his faction : while he claimed a right 
to be present, and to take precedence as t he her editary \ 

^'Ratel ' of the Raj. The disputes on this subject, andwTHi T 
respect to the Rani’s right to fix the time for the Raja’s \ 
appearance rose to great violence, and apprehensions were 
entertained of a civil war, if the chiefs with their ad- 
herents should be congregated at Jaypur. In the mean 
time the Rani contrived to hold an informal levee, at 
which the young Raja was introduced and presented to 
the Resident, and to a few of the chiefs who supported 
the party of the regent mother. The question of the 
continued regency of the Rani, or of the appointment of 
a guardian was next to be decided ; and its determination 
was not likely to be peaceably settled, without the inter- 
position of the British Government. 

1 The term is usnallr confined to the head of a village : hut it was not in- 
compatible with that of a Thahnr, or military chief, indicating the pUn-itlve 
agricultural character of the R^put noble. 
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BOOK III. jMost of tho Tlmkiirs had boon drawn to Jaj'pur by the 
cirAi’, viii. oxj’cclcd public nirpoarancc of the young Raja ; but those 
only of the Rani's faction were allowed to enter the city. 
Bhj'ri Sal and liis confederates were encamped outside. 
The instructions of the British Government sanctioned 
this assemblage, and directed the Resident to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to collect tho votes of all the 
chiefs, with regard to the right of the Rani to retain tho 
regency, and appoint her own Minister. _^cyenty^;t 5 VjO 
, Jhakiirs attended .at_tho Rc.sidcncy,4ind,the majority yo^d 
I agaiust tbo RaniX.claims,.affirming. that thc management 
T75fTtfiairS''fili’6uid now bo entrusted to a male guardian, 

( and that tho fittest person for tho office was Rawal Bhyri 
Sal. A few days afterwards, their opinions underwent a 
change. The Political Resident at Delhi, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, having come to Jaypur at tho end of 1826, 
and repeated tho scrutiny, found that a large 
majority now voted in favour of the continuation of 
"'the Regent Rani’s absolute authority. No precedent 
existed for its cessation at any given period under ma- 
turity : nor did it appear that tho usages of the Rajputs 
authorised any appeal to the chiefs on the subject. At a 
-subsequent visit to tho palace, where a conference was 
held with tho Rani through the usual screen, the young 
Raja came from behind it, and seating himself on the 
knees of Sir C. Metcalfe, throw his arms round his neck, 
and begged for protection for himself, and support for the 
rights of his mother. Both parties were willing to leave 
the decision entirely to the British Resident, but he pre- 
ferred to repeat the appeal to the chiefs, after 'winnowing 
tho list and ex cludin g thos e who were_considere d not 
enEftledfo^'ote.^ The number was thus reduced to fifty, 
^nd' oiit' of thcrq.J;wenty-eight. voted in favour pf_ tlie^ 
■'Rahrs''claims. She was guaranteed in the retention of 
the Regaii(5^and the privilege of nominating her officers. 
Rao Cband Sing was accordingly appointed Mukhtar, or 
Vice-Regent, and Kahan Sing commander of the forces ; 
Hookum Chand made way for his son-in-law Prem Chand, 
but continued virtually minister. Jota Ram had no os- 
tensible office, but was, in fact. Regent. A public Court 
was held, .it which the young Raja, seated on the lap of 
the Resident, received the homage of all his chiefs, except 
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Bhyri Sal and his principal adherents, who wthdrcw from 
Court. Sir Charles Metcalfe, aRor visiting the liana of 
Udaypur, returned to Delhi. 

The now Govemraent vas not more prosperous in its 
administnxtion of aflhim, than any of its predecessors. 
The great objects of the persons in power were to enrich 
ihcmsclvcs .at the expense of the stale, and to humili.ato 
and despoil the chiefs who were opposed to them. The 
diflerent factions became more inveterate in their mutual 
animosities ; and they were only prevented from coming 
to open hostilities by the guarantee which the British 
Coverument had granted to the chiefs as long ns they 
preserved their allegiance to the Raja, a guarantee which, 
while it baulked the vindictive projects of Jota Bam, 
retained the Thakurs in obedience through apprehension 
of the forfeiture of the security by an}’ act of violence 
originating with themselves. Tire misaiipropriation of the" 
revenue produced its usual results — arrears of pay to tho 
troops, and their consequent insubordination, oppressive 
exactions from tho peasantry, and their _abandonment.^_of 
thcir.fields.fbr_a _life_j)f robbery_nnd,.murdcrJ~ arrcai-s of" 
tribute payable to the liritisli Got’ernment, and j 
threats of assuming territory for its liquidation. Jota 
Ram in fear of his life, which was threatened by tho 
mutinous soldiers, was compelled to disgorge some of his 
ill-gotten treasure, and succeeded for a while in averting 
the storm. Arrangements were also made for the pay- 
ment of tho arrears of tribute ,* and its regular discharge 
was promised by the Rani, if the British Government 
would consent to the public recognition of Jota Ram as 
tho prime minister of Jaypur. Hitherto, although ho had 
been allowed to return to the (xipital and exercise tlio full 
weight of his personal influence with Ruj^d and the Rani, 
he had not been invested with any ofhcial character, in 
consequence of the reluctance of the Government of India 
to acknowledge him in a ministerial capacity. Tho objec- 
tion was now waived, in the hope that he might be able 
to act with more confidence and cneigy when publicly 
responsible, and dense some remedy for the disorders of 
tho in-incipality. 

Tho measures adopted by tho new minister, althe 'igh. 
not inconsistent with tho interests of the state, were ill« 
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BOOK HI. calculated to allay the resentment and jealousy of the 
CHAP. vni. Thakurs, as it was proposed to make them answerable for 
all plunder committed by their followers — to deprive 
them of some of their hci-editary offices — and to displace 
by regular garrisons the troops of the Thakurs, who 
originally occupied certain forts, having lands assigned to 
them on that account, which lands were to be resumed. 
A demand was also made upon the chiefs for a money 
contribution for the maintenance of the troops of the 
Raja ; a tax which, although formerly levied, had been 
discontinued for many years. These arrangements pro- 
voked general dissatisfaction among the chiefs ; and many 
^ of those who had supported the Rani and her minister 
’Nj''\uow deserted her cause. Troops were raised on either 
side. The four hereditary governors of Ranthambore, a 
. strong fortress jointly garrisoned by contingents of the 
chiefs, and a detachment of the royal forces, expelled the 
' latter, strengthened the fortifications, and collected the 
revenues of the surrounding districts. Hookum Chand, 
with the regular battalions, was sent against the fort, and 
urgent applications were made in , 1 830, to the Political 
Agent, at Ajmere, for the assistance of troops to quiet 
the disturbances, under the article of the treaty which 
bound the British Government to protect the territory of ■ 
Jaypur. As this protection was designed against external 
enemies only, the assistance was refused ; and all inter- 
ference was declined beyond an intimation to the Thakurs, 

^ who had the benefit of the British guarantee, that if they 
failed in the performance of their prescriptive dutie.s, the 
guarantee would be withdrawn. The parties were, in a 
great measure, left, therefore, to their own passions, the 
effects of which were speedily manifested in the general 
prevalence of disorder and tumult, and the perpetration 
of violent outrages not only within the limits of Jaypur 
but on aU the surrounding districts. 

The mutual weakness of the parties compelled them, 
after some idle indications of reciprocal animosity, to 
desist from hostilities, and concur in an apparent recon- 
ciliation. The privileges of the Thakurs were acknow- 
ledged ; and all were admitted to favour, excexrt Bhjri Sal, 
between whom and Jota Ram, there subsisted an unap- 
peasable hatred ; and the young Raja of Khaitri, whose 
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l!ip inini;^t<’r, t.iVinf: ailv.intf.'ti' <if liis yoiitli, wna HOOK III. 
1 h':i< hjwii Tlia! tlu' l!aj^ of Jnyptir lind citAr viii . 

Ihcu {•nun.d to ndopt, llio policy <vf lii-t mollu'r'a chiof 

cot!i!c:l!or, v.ji"; cviiiciil fiotn tbr tciior of liis cominniiicn- lS2.'<-35. 

liou'. with !!if (lovcnK'r-tjciier.jl. whom In; viMUcd wlicii 

ut. Ajui' re ; ;u;d h.i-- Mili-oipu lit corn’ojvoiiileiicc, and that 

of till' It.iiii with J.onl Winiam Jt-ntiiic);, in wliicli they 

carlo ‘ tiy jof -'i'd tin- r.nmilmciit of the jrminintcc, niid 

the cxclu' is’u of tlio Voli!' . or r.jrca!'; of the Cliief*, fixmi 

nee.- •• f -,1 (he I'.ihtic.-il 'I'Ik re rcqiu';;!;! were rt'- 

fti.- d : hilt the It-ija w.c r.- '-iircd that no intcrfon'iicp 

v, o!i!d 1 m> fjirvi'ol v.itii the iiiicnml ndmiiii.'.tralion of 
his ]>rii:cij<iii!y. hiyoinl tlio i-iiccific )ii.-t:i!!ccs in whicli ii 
pnar.iiiti'C h:ul In'eii printed ; and that Mich icciiriiy 
we-iiid !»“ coin idered as caiicetleil hy any disrcitard of tho 
ohiir.'.tiniw, whicli. ncrooliin: to the nra;;ca of the 

Were inrnmhoiit on its fendatorics. I’nitiin; his own inter- ■ 
jirciation on these co;ices-i,iis;.', .Tol.i Ihun .shortly nftcr- 

w. nds levied a ]>ov.<Tfitl army; and, mnlcr jirctonco of 

< nfou'in[: the milit.iry c >utrilniti«n due hy the Thidnini, \ 
and rvs'.rifin;' <i:'der in the J^hekhnwnti country, in which ; 

Khailii w.is litnated, dc,-ji:ildied it acainst the latter: ! 
Jiietiacin;’ at the lame time Samode, the. .1.i;*ir of llliyri 1 
.Sal, who was accti' rd of havinif employed iLs-sa-ssins to j 
murder the mirister; and Chanmrn, the cst.atc of one of 
llie rone of IJhyri Sal, who had hceii ndojited hy the former 
chief, and had Micceedcd in virtue of that ndojition, which 
the mini'der preUnidcd to repard as invalid. Although 
inforiiicd that tin sc nppre.vdons would not he j'ormitted 
hy the IJriliidi Govenimeiit, as Uje Jnpir.s in ijiic.slion were.. 

_imder il.s jirotcction, and desired to vccnll his troojis, it 
'vvjIs'~iVol'"vihin lie 'nris lirreateneil with an advance of a 
British force that he consented to remove them from the 
menaced dislricts, Tho accusation against Bhyri .Sal, of 
liaving emi>loyed hired n.‘:.sa.ssin.s to dc.slroy .Totn Bam, was 
made tho subject of a iijiccial inve.sligation, by Captain 
Spier.«, who wa.s .sent for tho purpo.se to .Taypur, and was 
proved to he utterly without foundation : all jirocoedings 
agaiii.st the Bawnl were, therefore, positively interdicted. 

Tiie malevolence of Jola Bam liaving been frustrated of 
tho object which he had endeavoured to accomidisli by 
force of anus aud by false accusations, ho resorted to 
vox,, in. V 
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BOOK HI. other expedients, and attempted to substantiate claims 
CHAP. VIII- against Bhyri Sal to a ruinous amount for the arrears of 

the military contribution, to which the Eawal denied that 

IS28-35. ever been liable. The representations of both 

parties were submitted, through the Political Agent to the 
Governor-General. Those of the Raja and the Rani, evi- 
dently under the dictation of the Minister, were couched 
in the most intemperate language ; accusing the agent of 
partiality and corruption ; and intimating a want of reli- 
ance on the injustice and impartiality of the Governor- 
General himself. For this stjde of communication they 
were reprimanded, and the Raja was obliged to offer an 
imperfect apology. At this period, early in 1834, the Rani 
regent died fan'd it'ivas announced that the Raja was now 
of sufficiently mature age to undertake the personal con- 
duct of the administration. Jota Ram, however, continued 
to retain his ascendancy, and to j^emist in his vindictive 
projects against Bhyi'i Sal and his friends. Their execu- 
tion was suspended by the alarm occasioned by the assem- 
blage of a force at Ajmere, although collected without 
any hostile intention towards Jaypur. 

The force assembled at Ajmere was at first intended, as 
we have seen, to march against Jodhpur: but when its 
movements in that direction were arrested by the timely 
submission of Man Sing, the next object of its employment 
was the subjugation of the robber chiefs of Shekhawati, 
who for "some' ye'al's“past'’'liacl "infested .the territones on " 
their confines with prefatory incursions, and had latterly 
committed daring acts of outrage upon the subjects and 
1 dependants of the British Government. ^Nominally feuda- 
] toi’ies of J aypur, the chiefs of Shekhawati paid no^regard 
T’to~tEeTujunction3 of the court ; and confiding in the 
I strength of their forts, and the desert aridity of their soil, 

( pursued a reckless career of insubordination and rapine. 

As the Jaypur Government was either unable or unwilling 
to put down the Shekhawati plunderers, the task was 
undertaken by the Government of India, and a part of the 
Ajmere force was directed to march against them . ' 

The division entered the Shekhawati country at the 

' Consisting of two regiments of Cavalrj-, the 4th and < th, and the 3rd Local 
Horse, si.t regiments of N.I., two troops of Horse, and five companies of Foot 
Artiilerj', with Sappers and Jliuers. 
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end of November, 1834 ; and -was met bj' the Sikhar Raja, BOOK 111 
one of the most powerful of the Thakurs, who placed chap, vui 

himself and his town at the disposal of the British Agent. 

His example was followed bj- the other chiefs ; and their 1828-35. 
forts were given up without resistance. On advancing to 
the north, a detachment of Local Horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant Porster, encountered some opposition in at- 
tempting to apprehend Sujawal Khan, one of the most 
notorious of the plundering chiefs ; but the Shekhawatis 
were defeated and their leader was secured. The different 
strongholds in this part of the country were also occupied ; 
and such as had been the haunts of the banditti were 
dismantled. After the accomplishment of those duties, 
the army was broken up, a small detachment only being 
left in the province until a contingent force, to bo raised 
in the country from among the feudatory tribes, known 
as Larkhanis, Bidawats, Barautias, and by other designa- 
tions, and placed under British officers, could ho organised. 

The country was retained, and tho tributes due to Jaypur 
transferred to the British authorities ; and the portion of 
the Sambhar Salt Lake and district belonging to Jaypur 
was also ocohpied until the cost of tho expedition should 
he reimbursed. The more respectable chiefs professed to I 
he well-pleased avith the chaugo of rule ; but the whole \ 
transaotiou gave great offence to Jaypur. At an eai'ly 
stage of the proceedings, Jota Bam had repaired to Ajmere, 
where he had expostulated against tho expedition as un- 
necessary, engaging to prevent .the repetition of the 
excesses of the Shekhawatis. Wlien he found that his 
inchnation or ability to elfcet tho object was doubted, he 
requested permission to accompany the force ; but his 
presence wes thought more likely to embarrass than to 
facilitate communication with the chiefs, and his inquest 
was declined. On his return to Jaj'pur, he counselled the 
Baja to 2’rotest against the occu^iation of the Shekhawati 
district and the Sambhar lake, or to be made responsible 
for the military charges ; and the disregard shewn to his 
wishes was attributed to the jirivato enmity which the 
Bohtical Agent, now ilajor Alves, was accused of entei- 
Wning against tho Jlinister. Strong snsi'icions were sug- 
gested of tho motives of Jota Barn’s anxiety concerning 
«e Shekhawati expedition ; and there were good reasons 
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HOOK III. to infer Lis iiarticipation in tlie booty of the plunderers. 
CHAP. viii. A general rumour also prevailed, that the Raja was held 
in a state of restraint which left him no longer a free 
agent ; and a still more serious chai ge against the Minister 
was shortly afterwards current. 

Soon after the disperaion of the Shekhawati field force, 
or in February, 1835, the Raja of Ja 3 ’'pur died. His death 
w'as sudden. No previous indisposition had been heard 
of ; and an almost nnivereal opinion was cuirent that his 
end had been accelerated by the machinations of JotaEam 
and Rupa Bandharin, in order to prolong their ascendancy 
during the minority of the infant son of the Raja. The 
popular belief that the Raja had been poisoned was pub- 
licly manifested when the bodj' was can-ied to be buried S 
and the attempts to silence the demonstration occasioned 
an affray, in which several lives were lost. Jota Ram 
professed his anxiety’ to resign his authoritr', and suggested 
that the Briti.sh Government should take the administra- 
.tion upon itself. His sincerity wa.s questionable, for be 
was known to be engaged in active intrigues to gain 
partisans ; and a letter was pretended to have been re- 
ceived by him from the mother of the infant, imploring 
him to remain to watch over the interests of her son. 
Although conceiving that a 2 >resent investigation of the 
charges against Jota Ram and Rupa. would not be likely to 
lead to any satisfactory result, the Government admitted 
that the universality of the belief was a sutEcient reason 
for their removal. The resignation of the former was 
accepted ; the latter was desired to leave the palace. The 
^ guardianship of the infant Raja was undertaken by the 
\ British Government ; and the Political Agent was directed 
to reirair to Jaypur, and concert with the principal chiefs 
I the arrangements to be adopted. Agreeably to these 
I resolutions. Major Alves went to Jaypur, where his timely 
I arrival prevented a threatened tumult and affray. Slany 
i of the Thakurs, with their armed retainers, were in the 
■ city. Jota Ram’s adherents were also numerous : his 
” mercenary troops had command of the palace, and the 
ireople were in a state of violent agitation. After consult- 
ing with Bhyri Sal and the other chiefs, it was determined 
that the personal charge of the infant Raja should remain 
w’ith the mother ; but that the administration should be 
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intrusted to a council of the pi-incipal chiefs under the BOOK III. 
Iiresidency of Bhjri Sal, and in communication with the chap. vin. 

Political Agent. Jota Ram was sent off to Deosar, about 

thirty miles from Jaypur ; and Rupd was conveyed to a 1828-35. 
I'esidence in the town, where a guai’d of Bi-itish Sipahis 
was required to protect her from the fury of the mob. 

The council of Regency was formed ; and notwithstanding 
the intrigues of a jrarty to obtain power by instigating 
the mother of the Raja to lay claim to the Regency, the 
new government was apparently in the course of acquir- 
ing consolidation and efficiency, when its labours were 
interrupted by an unexpected and alarming disturbance, 
attended with an attempt upon the life of the Resident 
and the murder of !Mr. Blake, his assistant, and of several 
of the native servants of the Residency. 

On the 4th of June, the Resident, attended by Mr. 

Blake, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Cornet Macnaghten, had an 
interriew with the Rani mother and the Thakurs, at the 
palace. As the party quitted the palace, Major Alves, 
when mounting his elephant, was attacked by a man from 
among the bystanders, armed with a sword, by whom he was 
severely wounded. The assassin was seized : the Resident, 
whose wounds were not mortal, was placed in a palankin, 
and accompanied by Lieut. Ludlow and Cornet Mac- 
naghten, conveyed to the Residency. They met with 
neither insult nor molestation as they passed through the 
city, nor did Mr. Jlaciiaghten, who returned to the palace, 
encounter any obstruction. Having recommended Mr. 

Blake to leave the assassin, who had been well secured, iu 
charge of the guard, Mr. JIacnaghten again quitted the court- 
yard to rejoin the Resident, and upon his issuing from the 
gatewa}', was assailed with all kinds of missiles from the 
mob outside, from which he escaped with difficulty. The 
tumult was confined, however, to the immediate vicinity 
of the palace, and other parts of the town presented no 
appearance of excitement. Reports had been insidiously 
spread among the crowd, who had assembled about the 
palace gates, that some undefined act of violence had been 
perpetrated by the British Resident, and the ferment thus 
excited was aggravated by the appearance of Mr. Blake, 
who held iu his hand the blood-stained sword of the 
assassin. As he left the palace on his elephant a number 
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OOK 111. of armed men, chiefly Slinas, joined by the mob, attached 
iiAp. VIII. him, and endeavoured to hamstring the elephant or climb 

up into the howda. Stones and spears were also thrown 

1828-35. at and finding it would be impossible to make his 
way alive through the furious multitude, he stopped at a 
temifle, and with one attendant chaprasi, and the driver of 
the elephant, entered it through a window, as the doors 
were closed. Two persons in the temple conducted the 
party to a small chamber and shut the doors, endeavouring 
to provide for their safety ; but the mob forced their way 
in, and while some of them burst open the doors, others 
ascended the roof, and breaking through it hurled various 
missiles upon the fugitives. Mr. Blake then attempted to ; 

quit the chamber, but was cut down as soon as he left it. ; 

The chaprasi was also killed. The elephant driver was i 

saved. The body of Mr. Blake W’as cast into the streets, j 

but was recovered on the following day, and sent to the s 

Residency by the Eawal, wlfo, although somewhat tardy in 
his exertions, succeeded in suppressing this tumult with- 
out much difficulty. The chiefs at Jaypur united in 
expressing their regvei and indignation, and their deter- 
mination to punish all concerned in the outrage. Several 
of the moat active in the afii-ay were accordingly appre- 
hended and sentenced to death ; and a minute investigation 
was instituted with regard to the origin and instigators of f 

the crime. From the depositions of the assassin and | 

of another miscreant who had led the attack on Mr. Blake, j 
with other collateral and documentary evidence, the insti- 
I gation of the crime was trace d to a kno t of Jain_banker3-^ 
i of Jaypur, partisans of Jota Ram, and acting under his 

! suggestions and those of his brother and nephew, Hookum 

\ Chand and Futteh Lai. The main object of the plot was 
i to embroil Bhyri Sal with the British Government ; and 
the murder of the British Resident was to be perpetrated 
with the design, either of its being imputed to the treachery 
of the Thakur, or to establish his incapacity for the office 
with which he was invested, and his inability to maintain 
order in Jaypur. The popular tumult which followed the 
assault upon the Resident and led to the murder of Mr. 

Blake, was in some measure the work of the emissaries of 
the conspirators ; but it arose in a stUl greater degree from . 
the contagious influence of causeless agitation upon a tur- 
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Imi.'nt cr>">v.-J. matiy nf v.lmm rnrricd nmi'--, niid fnnn n BOOK III. 
iniso;! U'*']iny of fnr niid liAlU’d of Ivirnjn'.iti'’. Tlio ciiAr. mm. 

txs'i'o'incnl v,,i' , lio-.vi-vi r. tlo' xvor’: of tho siiotm'iit. Tho 

cily ii! ;•! U'.T.il lin t r' Sn.-iitU'iI Sr,-i;uiuil ; luxl Ihc tiiiiiuli I^2‘<-.TI. 
rini'.s.l !!;v' .nH-ivod liy the vor;.' fir^t cfToriH of 

tl'.i' nulhi riti'. ' f:-:' iS..’ ,KU]>j‘rc--.iiiii. No (iotunn'-tr.'ilioii 
•»v}!a1;'Vv !• '.vr. • ix i'Ii,' ov !niy ola-Aof Ihc jv'oIjIo in Aivoiir of 
v.h.i v.i-ri' iijij'n’liondf .1 wnl oondomncil ; p.nd t1i(«y 
nil pnidi i];i' foil il'.y of Shoir crinii ’i By tlie i:cnt(':u:<> of 
.1 nit: VO tHB'.njii of ihi' |ini!ci|>,il TimJasr.^ Dr.ifli v;is 

indicti-'.l on tin- ',- viBo Imd Br-'n convjctoil of Bfinjjjw.n^on- 
nlly cny.'oad in in- tivititu; tho nnirdor of lli<' Ilo.'-idcnt or 
iti jKTjK'lr.itin:! iBo (Bm'-Ii of Mr. JBnkc. Join iBim :in<l 
liis Brother v.vno : 'ntonrod to the !nino f:it<\ But the .•-'ui- 
lenoe v.M*. coninint'. .1 to iinjiri‘'o:nncnt for life in the 
Britirh territory. Other rnBordiirite ngetils v.cre iinjiri- 
.■Jinjoil for v.trioti'; jtt'rio U. A niilitarj' det.nclimcnt v, •;>.<! 
ordoreJ frotn X.i'-iniB.i l for the j>roi«'ction of the iB f-'iih'nt 
nuil the; I'e;;euey, Btil it.-i rervia't wetv stot needed, ntn.1 it 
w.i't nc.tlh d. The pri.e^ence of tho Ivlitie.il Agent tv.i.s 
felt to Bo (".' entiil to the efitciency of the mtive govom- 
niiuit, r.nd he v.'."..': e -ttlinued at Jayjuir. At .i .ttsB. '.quctit 
jt-:riod, it Bt e.vuto neec *-iry to appoint .n pcrmriticnt 
dent, .and to place tlic Council of llegcncy under hi.s 
inur.ediate protection, i^ticli Being tiic terniinafinnof the 
long-continued un<i Aui^'thievoua policy of holding Back 
ftxjtu interference \vit’!rni''lntvfhaT govenunent of Jaypiir, 
and leaving it to the uncontrol!e<l veil! of .a_Aroak and 
vicious, •ivoina.u .oTid an ttnprinciplcd and jirotligalc itniuhTcr. 

Tiie rccotidary .‘-i.-iten of IByputanaTufTcrcd' in warioii.s 
degrees fro:n the .'■anie undecided policy ; and during its 
ojKration v.-ere suVyected to intcrstal disonler and external 
auCTession. The di.“:putcs Betrvecn the I’aja of Krishna- 
gerh and his feudatories, r.diich endcsl in his ahdication, 

Lave been already advertesl to, and they were not quieted 
until they had exposed the Bonlcring districts, including 
that of Ajtnere, to be ntraged By the lawless Bands of 
mercenaries who were enlisted on either side, and v.ho, 
ill-paid atid insubordinate, .sui«jK>rtcJ themselves By undi.s- 
tingxiihUing plunder. The petty states of Dungarqiur, 

Eanswara, and Pertabgcrh, .as long as they were under the 
direction of British officers, subject to the authority of 
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BOOK III. the Resident at Indore, enjoyed internal tranquillity, and 
CHAP. VIII. were gradually advancing in prosperity ; when the disconr 

tinuance of the separate agencies, and the relaxation of 

1828-35. British control over the misrule of their princes, again 
subjected them to the depredations of the neighbouring 
forest tribes of Bhils and Minas, and the .contumacious 
conduct of their dependant chiefs ; the immediate effects 
• of which were the diminution of the revenues, and the 
arrears and ultimate reduction of the tributes. The state 
of Sirohi, which had been reduced to extreme wretchedness 
by the aggressions of its neighbours and thejmbecilitypf. 
its rulers , was, in like manner, recovering from its dejires- 
Sion, when the removal of the Political Agent, who was 
directed to station himself at Nimuch, in the general 
charge of the affairs of Sirohi, Banswara, Dungarpur, and 
Pertabgerh, and who could no longer, therefore, exercise an 
immediate personal influence over the proceedings of the 
Rao, threw the princqiality back into its former state 
of disorganization. As much of the mischief resulted 
from the depredations committed on the frontier by the 
plunderers from Jlarwar, they were in some degree checked 
by the military demonstration against Man Sing ; but the 
nature of the country, the habits of the people, and the 
feebleness of Sirohi, still continued to encoui'age aggres^ 
sioii ; and the Government was obliged to admit that it 
was necessary to take more effectual measures to i)ut a 
stop to the system of outrage which prevailed, and protect 
the valuable trade which passed between Guzerat and 
Pali, in Marwar, across the Sirohi country. With this 
view, one of the military assistants of the Political Agent, 
was stationed on the frontier, in command of a detachment 
of the Jodhpur contingent, and afterwards of the Jodhpur 
Legion under British officers. An arrangement which 
effectually provided for the security of the frontiers. In 
Jesselmer and Bhikaner, interference had, at an early date, 
been exerted to repress internal dissensions, and although 
the practice was discontinued, the good effects in part 
subsisted, and no serious interruption of tranquillity arose 
from disputes between the rulers and their feudatories. 
Border quarrels, however, occurred, in consequence of 
which, an army was sent by the Baja of Bhikaner, to 
retaliate for outrages committed by the subjects of Jes- 
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soliner, and a military invasion of the same countiy BOOK III. 
followed mutual frontier aggressions on the part of chap. yiii. 

Bahawalpur. The forces of the latter were, however, 

spontaneously recalled h 3 ' the Nawah, in consequence of 18i8-35. 
alarming movements of the Sikhs,^ threatening the inva- 
sion of his teiTitory ; and the Bhikaner troops were with- 
drawn by the desire of the British Government, as their 
employment was a palpable violation of international 
tranquillity. As the necessity of more active interposition 
began once more to he experienced, a British officer. 

Captain Trevelyan, was deputed to bring the disputes 
between these Rajput Princes to an amicable-termination.* 

The resolute tone with which JIan Sing had been intimid- 
ated into submission — the displa}' of military strength in 
the Shekhawati country — the virtual assumption of the 
administration of Ja 3 'pur — and the authorit 3 'now exercised 
to enforce the maintenance of jicace between contending 
princes — all of them departures from the principle of non- 
interference, were attended with the most beneficial conse- 
quences, redeeming the British Government from the 
charge of indidercnce to the best interests of the native 
states, and affording the only security for the perpetuation 
of order and the promotion of prosperity in Hindustan ; 
reliance on the will, as well as on the power, of tlie para- 
mount state to repress public violence and punish political 
delinquency*. 

A few months prior to the catastrophe at Jaypur, Lord 
"William Bentinok had resigned his high office, and departed 
from India. For his management of the relations with 
the native states, and the mischievous consequences by 
which it had been succeeded, he was less responsible than 
the superior authorities in England, whose orders it was a 
principle of his administration injplicitly to obey. The 
more vigorous measures subsequently adopted, although 
forced upon him b 3 ' circumstances, were more entirely his 
own, and were entitled to the merit of decision, and adap- 
tation to the necessities of the native principalities. The 
attention of Lord W. Bentinck had, however, been more 
especially directed towards the improvement of the Com- 

1 The objects of the mission were completely effected. — See Personal Kar- 
rativo of a Tour through the Western States" of Kajwam in 1835, by Lieut. 

A. 11. E. Boileau, Calcutta. 1837. - 
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BOOK HI. pany’s possessions ; and, althougli some of his proceedings 
CHAP, vin, might have been of questionable expediency, their general 

tenor was eminently conducive to the present and pro- 

1828-35. spectivo amelioration of British India. He diminished 
the burthens, and augmented the resources of the Govern- 
ment; jdaced in the course of equitable and beneficial 
adjustment the revenues of the Western Provinces ; 
afforded liberal encouragement to both European and 
native industry ; promoted the extension of the education 
of the natives ; released them from the trammels of one 
of their most debasing superstitions : freed them from 
the scourge of one of the most desperate races of mis- 
creants who preyed upon their domestic intercourse, and 
brought them forward cheerfully and cordially into ijubhc 
situations of trust and respectability, from which they 
had too long been excluded. His instrumentality in 
efifecting the military retrenchments, ordered by the Home 
authorities, and a disposition which he occasionally mani- 
fested, to mistrust the integrity of the public servants, 
drew down upon him at first extensive unpopularity ; hut 
this seems to have been dissipated before the general per- 
suasion that ho was actuated by a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the advancement of British India in civilisation and 
lirospei’ity, and by a firm conviction that this great end 
■was to be mainly effected by the diligent and upright dis- 
charge of the duties imposed on the sei'vanta ef the Com- 
pany, not for their own benefit, but for the good govern- 
ment and happiness of the vast population over whom 
they were placed in authority. In his earnestness to 
excite and encourage their perseverance in this honourable 
career, he may have sometimes been too regardless 
of individual feelings ; buHiisj^pos^was 3 s jtnuch.Jo^ 
—uphold the credit and effi ciency of the European o fficers _ 
^of the state, as to secure the.welfare of its native subj ects , ' 2 - 
^nc'AVlS'not unsuccessful in either of these objects ; and 
a dispassionate retrospect of the results of his government 
will assign to Lord William Bentinck an honourable place 
amongst the statesmen who have been intrusted mth the 
delegated sovereignty over the British Empire in the East. 
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the ConstiUilion of the Indian Government, — to a fourth 
Presidency, — to Abolition of Subordinate Councils , — to 
additional jMember of Council, — to Increase of Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment, — and to' Alteration in appointment 
of Civilians . — Petitions against the Bill, — not received 
in either House of Parliament. — Bill passed the House of 
Commons. — Recommendation of the Court of Proprietors 
to acquiesce. — Dissent of Chairs. — Motives for its Adop- 
tion . — General Court determine by Ballot to accept the 
Bill. — Bill passed into a Law . — T ermination of Com- 
pany's Commercial Existence. — Concluding Remarlcs, 

T he proceedings of the Houses of Parliament and the 
Court of Proprietors during the early years of the 
lieriod that has been reviewed, exercised no material influ- 
ence oil the substantial interests of British India. The 
disposition evinced bj' Lord Amherst at the commence- 
ment of his administration, to adopt the views of his 
predecessor with regard to the restrictions imposed on the 
public press, a disposition which, however, was soon laid 
aside, excited the hostility of a small jiarty amongst the 
proprietors, and provoked them to bring forward inculpa- 
tory motions suggestive of his recall. The unpropitious 
oiioning of the war with Ava, supplied materials for 
plausible denunciation for a season, but the imiiroved pro- 
gress of the armies, and the final humiliation of the 
enemy, with the capture of Bhurtpore, imposed silence on 
the cavillers, and converted the proposed votes of censure 
into an almost unanimous tribute of approbation. Tin's 
result has been already noticed ; and nothing further of 
any importance occurred, until it became necessary for 
the Legislature to take into consideration the question of 
continuing for a further period, the in ivileges and political 
functions of the East India Company. 

The right of exclusive trade with India, had been with- 
drawn from the Corap-.uiy on the last renewal of the 
Charter; but they had still continued to carry on a 
limited import from India, chiefly in silk and saltpetre, for 
the purpose of efi'ecting remittances to provide for charges 
in England ; and an export trade through India, priiicijially 
of cotton to China, to assist in providing funds for the 
purchase of their inve-stments of tea at Canton. I he 
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amount of their export trade to India had long been BOOK HI. 
inconsiderable, and the trade had latterly ceased altogether, chap ix. 

so that the Company might be regarded as no longer con- 

nected with India by commercial relations. The trade 1829. 
had fallen entirely into the hands of the manufacturers 
and merchants of G ■ lat Britain ; and they now looked 
with confidence to a like transfer of the traffic with China 
to free mercantile competition. The Company’s charter 
expired in 1834. lu 1829, petitions from the principal 
manufacturing and commercial towns, were presented to 
both houses of Parliament against its renewal, and a 
motion was made by Mr. Whitmore, in the House of 
Commons, fora Select Committee to investigate the sub- 
ject. The nomination of the Committee was postponed 
tiU the ensuing session, when the ministers undertook to 
recommend its axrpointmeut ; and accordingl}', early in 
February, 1830, Select Committees were agreed to in 
either house, upon the motion of Lord EUeuborough, 

President of the Board of Control, in the House of Lords ; 
and of Sir Robert Peel, Secretary of State, in the House 
of Commons. In proposing the formation of the Com- 
mittees, the ministers carefully abstained from the expres- 
sion of any opinion with regard to the renewal of the 
Charter, or from pointing out any modification which 
might be made in the existing system by which India was 
governed. It was their wish to leave the question to the 
calm and dispassionate judgment of the Parliament 
formed upon a deliberate consideration of the information 
which it would be the business of the Committees to col- 
lect; and upon which it would’ become their duty to 
report. The inquiry imposed upon the Legislature higher 
obligations than almost any other in the whole sphere of 
public affairs. The question, however important to the 
commerce of the Empire, was not confined to commercial 
interests : it involved the whole character of the Govern- 


ment of India, the mode in which it might best be 
administered for the prosperity and happiness of the 
people, the reputation of the Legislature, and the dignity 
and rights of the Crown. Some objections wnre taken to 
the comprehensive character of the inquiries to be insti- 
tuted by the Committee ; and some doubt was expressed 
whether the consideration of the ’ constitution of the 
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BOOK HI. computation of profits, the sale-price of the article would 
cuAr.ix. he reduced to a level with that which was paid in the 

markets of the Continent, and of America ; and teas of 

1832. good quality would be brought within the reach of every 
order of the population ; the demand would consequently 
be irroportionably augmented, while the comforts of the 
poorer classes would be materially befriended. There was 
another point of view, in which important advantages 
might be anticipated from throwing open the trade to 
individual entei-prise, and the same result which had 
followed the opening of the commerce with India, a vast 
extension of British exports, might be confidently pre- 
dicted. The Company’s exports to China had always been 
of limited value, and had latterly even declined; but 
looking to the immense population, and the wealth of 
China, and the inferiority of its manufactures, it was 
wholly inconceivable that the country should offer so 
insignificant a market for the cottons and woollens of 
Manchester and Glasgow, or the hardware of Birmingham 
and Sheffield. The deficiency was imj>uted not to the 
absence of consumers, but to the inertness of the Com- 
pany ; and when their obstructive interposition should 
be abolished, the commerce of Great Britain would, no . 
doubt, exhibit, in respect to China, the same elasticity 
which it had manifested in every other region where it 
laboured under no artificial comiwession. ‘The distress 
which prevailed in England, and the difficulties to which 
trade and manufactures had for some time past been 
exposed, also urgently called for the alterations which 
new and improved channels of export could alone pro- 
vide ; and no quarter of the globe presented so novel and 
promising a field as the vast and opulent empire of 
China. 

To these assertions, it was replied ; that it was not 
true that the prices of tea in Great Britain were enhanced 
beyond their natural amount by the establishments of the 
Company, the expense of which bore an inconsiderable 
ratio to the total value of the trade ; ’ — and that, if the 
prices in foreign markets were lower than those in Great 

* It was asserted that the rvholc expenses of tlie factory amounted to but 
three per cent, on the value of the goods produced ; the commission of private 
agents was flve per cent. 
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Britain, it was becanse tbe teas were of a quality greatly BOOK III. 
inferior, tlie steady and A'aluable connection of the Com- chap. ix. 

pany with the merchants in China, and the influence — r- 

exercised by the supercargoes, securing them the pre- 'i^S32. 
ference of purchasing at a more favourable rate, and the 
experience of their qualified officers assuring a judicious 
selection. The profits of the Company on their sales 
of tea were grossly' overrated, and the Company were not 
responsible for any extravagant augmentation of the 
sale-prices, as they were compelled to put up their teas 
at the cost-price, with an allowance for charges and in- 
terest of outlaj’’, and to sell upon an advance of one 
penny in the pound. All additions to the up-set price 
rested with the purchasers at their public sales ; and 
in truth, instead of a hundred per cent, their profits, 
in some years, had not exceeded six : ' there was little 
prospect of a material diminution of the cost-price, for 
the trade in China was a monopoly, traffic in all the most . 
valuable commodities — tea, raw silk, woollens, and cotton 
— being reserved by law to a corporation, or Hong, con- 
sisting of a few merchants, to whom the China Govern- 
ment restricted trade with foreigners ; and, as private 
merchants would not have the same power of resisting 
their combination as that which was exercised by the 
Company, they -would be exposed to any degree of ex- 
tortion in the purchase of the teas which the Hong 
merchants might inflict. It was very unlikely, therefore, 
that the selling-price would be much reduced, although 
very inferior kinds of tea would be imported. A fluctua- 
tion of prices might be also anticipated, which was now 
guarded against by the condition of the Charter, which 
made it impertltive on the Company to have always on 
hand, over and above the quantities in transit or in course 


* Report of Committee of House of Commons, 1830. Eridence, This, how- 
ever, was in a very unfavonrahle season. The average annual profits of the 
Company on their China trade for the last fifteen years, from 18U-15 to 
I82S‘9, had exceeded a million sterling, being 15,414,000/. — Ibid. 5S75. Ac- 
cording to the assertion of one witness, Mr. Rickards, the profits of the China 
Trade were inadequate to defray the interest on the bond debt in England and 
the dividends of the proprietor. — Evidence. Comm. House of Commons, 
1830. 3435 u. and 3764 a. But these statements were sliown clearly to be 
erroneous; by counter statements submitted by Mr. Melvill. — Ibid. 4375, 
5875. The Report of Mr. Pennington, an accountant employed to revise the 
Company’s accounts, shows a profit on their whole commercial transactions in 
fifteen years of 20,488,000/. 
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BOOK III. of sale, a stock sufficient for one year’s consumption — 
CHAP. IX. a stipulation to which private importers could not be 

subjected ; and they would be alone guided by their own 

1832. interested views in proportioning the supply to the de- 
mand — occasioning at one time a scarcity, at another a 
superabundance, to the great inconvenience and detriment 
of the consumers. In fact, there was great danger of a 
total deficiency of supply. The poliey of the Chinese 
Government had always been averse to foreign trade and 
to foreigners; and although aware of the advantages 
derived from the intercourse, might be disposed, if of- 
fended by the misconduct of the traders or ships’ crews, 
to close the port of Canton, as had been done in regard 
to other ports in China, to foreign commerce. The local 
authorities were interested in the continuance of the 
trade ; but they were notorious for their arrogance and 
cupidity, and had been only deterred from a system of 
insulting and vexatious extortions, under which the trade 
must have languished or expired, by the firm, calm, and ju- 
dicious conduct of the Company’s servants. Thepbeueficial 
effects of their interposition had given shelter and security 
to private trade ; and European and American merchants 
settled at Canton were protected from Chinese intolerance 
by the presence of the Company’s factory. If that were 
withdrawm, and private merchants visited Canton without 
some such protection, they would be helpless against the 
course of contumely and exaction which they would have 
to undergo, and which must prove fatal to commercial 
intercourse. The same disinclination to foster foreign 
commerce would not fail to check the introduction of 
British goods, even if the demand for theni should exist ; 
a fact which was rendered highly problematical by the 
continued importation into China of Bullion in preference 
to merchandise. The Americans, who were influenced 
by no other princij)le than mercantile advantage, were at 
liberty to provide goods to any extent for the purchase 
of their investments, but their importation of dollais 
gave reason to infer the unprofitableness of any other 
medium of exchange. The trade with India, admitting 
that it had extended as greatly as had been asserted, 
although much exaggeration on the subject prevailed, 
offered no analogy to the trade with China, from a very 
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obvious consideration. The trade with India was entirely BOOK III. 
. under the control of the British Government — a govern- cn.vr. ix. 

ment interested in giving it every possible facility, and 

lu'omoting its extension. The government of China was 1832. 
bejmnd all kind of control, except perhaps that of force, 
which was nob likely to be employed ; and it had always 
avowed and acted upon principles inimical to commercial 
intercourse with strangers. Under such circumstances, 
it was not to be expected that China would become 
a mai'ket for British manufactures to any considerable 
extent ; and the anticipations of those who looked 
forward so confidently to its unlimited demand, could 
only lead to disappointment, and might terminate in 
ruin. 

AVhatever truth there might have been in the arguments 
on either side, and as usual in all keenly controverted 
questions, there was a mixture of fact and fallacy in both, 
it was felt to be impossible to resist the clamours of the 
manufacturing and commercial classes. One of the cycli- 
cal periods of depression, the infallible consequences of 
the excess of productive power over ail possible con- 
sumption, had recently returned, and the over-production 
and the ovei’-trading of a season of demand, had been 
followed as usual by the recurrence of stagnation and 
distress. However engendered, the mischief demanded 
remedial measures ; and none were so calculated to re- 
animate speculation and re-employ labour, as the prospect 
of a new inexhaustible market in the admission of the 
public to the trade with China. On this point, the change 
of administration made no difference. The general inti- 
mation that had been given to the Court of Directors by 
the Duke of WeUington and Lord Ellenborougb,' at the 
close of 1830, was repeated still more specifically by 
Earl Grey and Mr. Charles Grant, at the end of 1832. The 
first article of the plan proposed to the Court, under the 
modest denomination of a Paper of Hints, was “the 
China Monopoly to cease ; ” and little opposition was 
made to the proposition by the Court. They contented 
themselves with suggesting that the thi'owing open of 
the China trade might be eminently detrimental to 
Great Bz-itaiu, by removing the beneficial influence of fhe 
Company’s Factory, by causing a deterioration in the 
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HOOK III. quality of the teas imported, and by seriously interfering 
ciiAi’. IX. with a large revenue levied under the existing system 

with perfect equality to all classes of consumers, and with 

1832. incomparable regularity and cheapness to the State.' They 
also expressed their doubts if any material reduction of 
price would be effected, as the augmented charge of col- 
lecting the duty would be an additional tax upon the 
consumers ; and they questioned, for the reasons as- 
signed above, the supposed advantages of an open trade 
in affording new marts for British manufactures. They, 
however, were conscious of the inutility of attempting 
to stem the current of public ojiinion, and only stipulated 
for a period sufficiently protracted to allow of their dispo- 
sal of the stock which they were obliged by statute to have 
on hand. 

The second great question — the administration of the 
Government of India by the East India Company — was 
too exclusively a matter of interest to India to excite 
much attention in England ; and the Ministers were evi- 
dently unprepared to take the office into their own hands. 
The principle was, therefore, at once admitted ; and the 
second article of the “Paper of Hints” j^roposed that the 
East India Company should retain their political functions. 
The mode in which these functions were to be exercised, 
was to continue in aU essential respects unaltered ; and 
the 2 )Owers of the Court, and their relations with the India 
Board, were to remain the same with certain modifica- 
tions. In reply, the Court professed their readiness to 
recommend to the Proprietors to consent to be continued 
as a useful instmment in the execution of an important 
national trust, jirovided the means were insured to them, 
by which they might be enabled to administer the Go- 
vernment of India, consistently with their own character, 
and with the benefit of India and of the United Kingdom ,- 
although at the same time they exjiressed their doubt of 
the practicability of accomplishing these objects, if the 
Company were deprived of their commercial character : 
the means of remittance supplied by their investments 
being indispensably necessary to provide funds in England 

* Tlie average amount of the annual duty vas about 3.300,0007. annually 
collected bv the Company, most economically, the vhole charge to the Crmvn 
being less than 10,0007. a year. Ileport Commons’ Committee, 1830, p. 33. 
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for disbursements made at home on account of political BOOK III. 
charges iu India ; and the surplus profits of their com- cuAr. ix. 

merce with China being equally indispensable to make 

good the deficiencies that had always prevailed, and 18 ^ 2 . 
were still likely to prevail in the territorial revenues of 
India. 

The paj'ments annually made iu England,' which were 
considered as territorial charges, had for some j'ears ave- 
raged about three millions sterling, of which nearly one 
million was incurred in the dischai'ge of the principal and 
interest of the Indian debt, and constituted no additional 
burthen on the revenues. Pi-ovision, however, for the 
whole had to be made by funds remitted from India, and 
this had been most readily and economically effected by 
the appropriation of the requisite suras in India to the 
purchase of goods in India and China, and the realisation 
of their proceeds in England ?- Deprived of these re- 
sources, the Company would have to depend upon the 
purchase of private bills or remittances of bullion, the 
former of which would be attended with uncertainty and 
risk, and might expose the Company to an enhancement of 
the price of the hills beyond their value in exchange, by a 
combination on the part of the merchants; and the- 
latter would be liable to create inconvenience and pecu- 
niary distress iu India. 

A still more important considei-ation was the mode of 
providing for the deficit of the revenues of India, which 
had constantly occurred upon a term of years ; and which 
had been only jjartly made up by the loans raised bj' the 
Government. The average annual excess of the charges 
abroad and at home, had been, for the last five years, 

* Consisting of payments made on account of passage of military; pay to 
officers, including off-reckonings; political freight and demurrage ; pay-olHco 
demands for King’s troops serving in India; retiring pay; pensionci's, etc, etc. 

King’s troops; citil, annual, and absentee allowances; political charges gene- 
rally, indnding ihe propoition of charge for the establishments at the India 
House, Board of Control, Haileybury, Addiscombe, Chatham, etc.; ratsccl- 
lineons expenses on account of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, etc, ; ter- 
ritorial stores; charges at St. Helena; advance to Public Institutions repay- 
able in India, etc. — ^Beport, Committee, Home of Commons, 1S32. Finance 
Report of House of Lords, 1S30. App. Accounts from 1814-5, to 1825-9. 

-From 1S14-5, to 1820-7, the application of Territorial Funds to the pur- 
chase of mrestraents for remittance, averaged 2,028,0007. of winch, 1,155,0007., 
were applied to the purchase of Indian investments, and 873,0007. to the 
investments in China. Whatever frirther sums were necessary, wcre mamly 
derived from the profits of the China trade, and advanced to Terrilor)*, — ^ 

Report Comm. House of Commons, 1832. Finance. 



ni?, IIISTOIJY OF BRITISH INDIA, 

HOOK HI, ending in 182S-9, 2,678,000?., and no material reduction 
(!iiAi\ IX, '"■as anticipated. On tlio contrary, a further deficiency 

was apprciiendcd.' Tlio whole e.xcess of charge from 

IS'."-'. ]8Ti-15, to 1828-0, including miscellaneous outgoings, 

something less than one million, amounted to 19,400,000?., 
of which there had been rai.sed by borrowing 14,642,000?,; 
the rest had been furnished by the direct application of 
surplus commercial profits, to the o.xtent of 4,702,000?., or 
above one fourth of tho deficiency.- Before, therefore, the 
company could undertake to conduct tho administration 
of tho government of India, it would be indispensably ne- 
cessary that they should bo secured in the regular supply 
of funds to dofi'ay the territorial payments to bo made on 
account of India in England. 

In reply to the first of these difficulties, it was stated by 
mercantile men and caiiitalists, who were called in evi- 
dence,' that no apprehension need be entertained as to the 
remittances requisite for the discharge of territorial pay- 
ments in England. The amount of tho trade now carried 
on by the Company being transferred to private merchants, 
would afford facilities to tho same o-xtont as those already 
jiossessod ; and bills on England would be always obtain- 
able in India and China for the funds which the excess of 
exports from both countries to Great Britain over tho 
value of imports from it would require. Tho value of the 
commerce, and tho extent to which it would probably bo 
\ carried, would be more likely to produce competition than 

combination ; and bills, except tinder unusual circum- 
stances, would be obtainable at a rate of exchange, not e.x- 
ceeding the bullion value of tho rupee. Should that be 


* Estimated ns likely to exceed In 1844, tho deficit of 1823*9, by 827,000/. — 
Third Kepoit of Ooinmittccof House of Commons, 1831. Accounts and Papers, 
Ko. 0. Other comiuitations mode it ratiije from r.Ulier more than a million to 
little more than one hundred themsund pounds. — Comm. Iteport, House of 
Commons, 1832. App. 23. 

Statement, Report Committee TIoiise of Commons, 1832. Finance. The 
sum obtained from Commerce is there stated, ns well ns in the evidence of ilr. 
Lloyd, Report, House of Lords, 1830, nt 4,923,000/. The difference is on in- 
crease of assets of 101,000/. Accurdiuff to tlic Statement of the Commiitcc of 
CoiTCspoudeiieo of tlic Court of JJirectovs, niisupjiorted however, by any' 
ll^rnrcd doenmenhs, if the Company had not derived resources from the China 
trade, the public debt of India would have been upward.s of seventeen millions 
sterling more than it was in IH32-3, exclusive of the balance due on account 
to tho Commercial Hrattch, which with it^tcrc^t, was computed at five 
millions. — J*. G of Papers respeefinff the ne"Oi*ialions which His Majesty s 
^Iini.«ters on tho subject of the East India Company’s Charter. Printed by 
order of the Court of Directors for the information of tho Proprietors. 1833. 
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the case, a bullion remittance might he resorted to with- BOO 
out anj'' fear of its being attended with i^ermanent emhar- chj 
rassment ; for, if the exportation proceeded to an incon- — 
venient extent, a re-importation would follow, and the evil ^ 
M’ould produce its own remedy : a third course would be 
the sale to merchants in England, of hills on the Indian 
treasuries, which might in general be profitably effected. 

The fact of the appropriation of any portion of commer- 
cial profits, as a provision for a deficient Indian Revenue, 
was the subject of a keen controversy ; the opponents of 
the Company not only denying that such appropriation 
bad been made, but asserting that the Commerce of the 
Company had been always attended with loss, and that the 
deficit had been made good by the territorial revenue, the 
whole of the Indian debt having grown out of the neces- 
sity of borroTOUg money for the Company’s investments. 

In order to establish this assertion, it was necessary to 
revert to the earliest years of the trade, before the Corn- 
pany’s acquirement of the Dewani, 1765, from which time, 
until the renewal of the Charter, in 1813, the political and 
commercial transactions of the East India Company had 
been so intimately blended, that it was impossible to sub- 
mit them to an unimpeachable discrimination.' To what 
extent the trade had assisted the revenue, or the revenue 
the trade in remote periods, could no longer be determined, 
and it was useless to inquire ; and the only legitimate 
subject of investigation, was the nature of their connec- 
tion, since the separation of the accounts had rendered it 
capable of ascertainment. With the charter of 1813, a 
plan was devised for keeping the territorial and commer- 
cial accounts distinct in future. Without attempting to 
analj’se the composition of the actual property in India, or 
the demands against it, the Indian Debts and A,ssets were 
declared to be territorial, with a few inconsiderable excep- 
tions. The propei-ty at home and afloat, was carried to 
the credit of the commercial branch; and it was charged 

1 “ AU the fitatements which have been drawn out with a view to an 
enquiry into the relative position of tlve two branches of the Company's affairs, 
antecedently to the commencement of the present Charter, differ materially 
from each other, as well in point of principle ns in their details and results^ 
ami show the extreme difQcuUy, or ratiier the impossibilitv, of arriving at any 
certain conclusion upon a point of which tlie accounts, wlience the statements 
are dn;^vn, do not afford either the perfect illustration or the proof.” — Comm. 

JI. of Com*, 1832, Finance App. No. 2, Mr. Peumngton'x lieporL. 


ajj HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 

HOOK III. with all debts wliicb were not incurred on account of 
<aiAr. i.v, clearly tori-itorial disbursements. Some doubt existed as 

to the assignment of the Horne Bond Debt ; but that was 

is::-.'. finally pronounced to be also of teiTitorial origin.' From 
the comiiarisoh, which it thus became easy to institute, it 
was not to bo denied that the joint commerce with India 
and China had realised, in the interval between 1813-14 
and 1828-9, considerable profits, a portion of ivhich bad 
been applied to the relief of the territorial deficit." But it 
was urged, that the commercial profits arising wholly out 
of the China tr-ade were, in fact, paid by the English con- 
. Burners of tea, and constituted a tax upon Great Britain in 
favour of the India revenue, which the former could not 
in equity bo called upon to defray. Otherwise direct 
assistance would bo the preferable course. There was no 
reason, however, to infer, from there having been a deficit 
in past years, that it must occur in future, and for ever. 
Its occurrence was, in all jirobability, attributable, at 
least, in iiart, to the reliance of the local governments uiion 
the extraneous resources which had been found available, 
as it was natural that they should not be very rigorous in 
repressing an exiienditure for the excess of which the 
commerce was ever readj’- to provide. Perseverance in the 
searching measures of economy which had latterly been 
enjoined, would in due time confine the- expenses of the 
Indian Governments within the limits of their income ; 
and no rational doubt could be entertained of the compe- 
tency of India to answer all just demands upon her Ex- 
chequer. The revenue, notwithstanding occasional fluctu- 
ations, had been steadily progressive, and promised still to 
increase. ^The resources of the country, stiU imperfectly 
developed, had continued to improve, and the people had 
increased in numbers and prosperity. It was only neces- 
sary that the system of economy now established, should 
be followed out with wisdom and steadiness, and the re- 
sources of the country be fostered both by active encou- 
ragement and judicious forbearance. If these .objects were 

' Incurred for money raised on tlie Company’s Bonds, under the authority of 
Parlijiment, 9 and 10 William III., and subsequent enactments. In IS29, the 
amount was 3,790,000. 

^ In addition to tile application of the sum above stated to the discharge of 
the India Debt, the accounts on tiic 30th April, 1820, shewed a balance doc to 
the commercial branch of 3,036,000/. 


COMMERCIAL ASSETS. 

pursued with firmness and judgment, the finaucial pros- 
perity of India would undoubtedly he secured, and the 
revenue be found fully equal to defray the whole charges of 
the state. 

But, although, as far as India was concerned, the 
means of remitting the amount requisite to defray ex- 
penses iucuiTed in England, and the observance of strict 
economy on the one hand, and an improvement of the 
national resources on the other, might obviate the recur- 
rence of any deficiency of the public income : yet, inas- 
much as the East India Company was xjossessed both of 
valuable property and of valuable claims, it was required 
to consider how the}' should be dealt with for the benefit 
of Great Britain and of India. Whatever might be 
thought of the applicability of the profits of the com- 
merce to territorial disbursements, there was no question 
that they formed the source, whence the dividends pay- 
able on the capital of the proprietors of India Stock were 
derived ; and, it was equally certain, that an amormt of 
principal existed, the right of the Company to which could 
not be contested. How was this to be disposed of ? 

The plan suggested by the Ministers, proposed to con- 
sider the payment of the whole dividends in future as an 
annuity to be granted to the Pi-oprietors, to be charged 
upon the territorial revenue of India, not to be redeem- 
able for a given term, and then at the option of Parliament, 
by the payment of lOOL for every 51. 5s. of annuity. In 
order to provide a fund for this additional charge on the 
Terrritorial Revenue, it was proposed that the whole of 
the Company’s commercial assets, which were capable of 
convei-sion into money, should be so converted ; and with 
the cash balance of the commercial department should be 
appropriated to the discharge of an amount of the Indian 
Territorial debt, equivalent to a capital yielding an income 
equal to the dividends on the Stock, or 030,000^. a year. 
This plan, therefore, involved no augmentation of the In- 
dian debt, nor imposed any new burthen on the Indian 
resources. The measure was merely one of substitution, 
and the substitution might be effected in a manner pecu- 
liarly advantageous by the redemption, in the first instance, 
of the remittable loan, which pressed most heavily on the 
Indian finances. Instead, therefore, of impairing, the 
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nisTour oi- nnrn.sji lndia. 

HOOK 111. .■'l.•cllro(l llictn in nil flu? infliic-iicc finrl co 

oi.M'. i.t. nidi'inti'-i!! ili'nv.ilil#* frnin liicir inninmii-titnlily in f.l 

of liidin, (itid in llic n-ccijit of flio iHual i 

1*^.!.’. tcrivd ni'on Ihoir eAjn’lnl. 'J’lin ohjcc! of (he .Miniiitcra iv; 
nvidfiillv file itiliititdntion of the Coiiip.my into nn ncqn 
c.'iociicc wiih tlicir Kciiemo, niid Uio (.oiilcHt wna loo ui 
iHjttrd to admit, of any doubt of llio rc.ault.' 

\VliiI.«l jio.Milivi'ly nnirrniti", from the Inngnngo of ti 
riovom! Aol.a conforring upon Ibo Company tbeir coinrne 
cial iirivile^c.M, Uiat Iho Territory bad no rijjlit to any jiai 
of tlio Commercial Aa ief.a, and denying that the lalU 
were subject to any iiabilitica on account of the Indir 
Debt, the Court of bireclors dif'daiined aim pnriiosc t 
pm-suing tboir claims with unrjunlified rigour, or will 
bolding tbeir assent to a settlement upon tbc jirinciplc < 
a fair and libcj-al compromi,'ie<^ Tiioywerc, in sborb jm 
pared to agree to tbe mutual transfer of jiropcrty nn 
eJaim.s bctucen Commerce and Territory, if ibo infcrc.st 
of lliQ I’rojirietoi-s u'cro more effectually protected, and tb 
flccurily of Ibo dir’idend wn.s belter defended from an, 
possible iiitcrfei-CMcc of the linard, or from the cbnnccs o 
ombanti.s.smenl in tbc iinancc.s of India, by which it: 
jumctunl di.scbargo might bo disturbed. The method b; 
wliich tin's object might bo nccompli.shcd was the i>rovi 
sion of some collateml security for the regular payment o 
the dividend, and ultimately, if nccc.s.saiy, of the princi 
pal, in tbc shape of nn etfcctivc sinking fund, ba-sed upor 
the investment in the imtional stock.s of some portion o 

* Vrtrlons otiicf arpniments were nfTduccd to reconcile titc Troprictors o 
IndIrt Slf>ck to the nua.Mjrc. It h )miJccc3vnr>* to repeal tlicm ; hut the fol 
lowinj: of verj’ Ju^jdcious scrloiuTfcs^ nnd simcrliy, ** While the Govern- 

nicnt deeply feel the oMlfratlon of provitlinK for ever}** fair and Just clnizn that 
can he prcfiTrcd on hohnU of the rn)i)rJctnr5, It b from ntJicr and Iifplier con* 
sidcrationn timt (hey aro led to nttnch )v:culiar value to that part of their plan 
‘^rhieii plarr.f the rfopr/ctora on Jndlan Secnrlty. The jdan aJIoti to the pro- 
jiTictary hotly important jowers and functions in tlic ndininistnilion of India ; 
nnd, in'ordef to ensure their properly cxcrcisinj: ?uch powers and fnnetions, 
His 31ajt?>ty's Ministers deem It csjcntlnl that they shall l/C linked and honnd, 
in point of interest, to the eountrj* which they are to assist In poverninc. Hie 
measure, therefore, of conucctitifj them immediately with the lerrilory of 
India Is evidently not nn incidental or immalerlal, hut a vital condition of the 
nrrnnpcincnt; and in proportion ns this condition Is dl'pensed with, the ad- 
vantnpes of llic nrranpement arc sacrificed. 3f Die Proprietors arc to look to 
UnRlaml rather tbnnto India for the security of tlieir dividend, their interest In 
(lie pood povcrnincnt of IndKi, nnd consequently their fitness ns one of the 
principal orpans of Indian covernment, wld in the same dcprcc he Impaired, 
letter from tlie Iliglit Hon. C. Grant. I2th Vcb. ISS3. Tapers respecting the 
Charter, p. 60. 


GUARANTEE EUND. 

the commercial assets. To this proposal a reluctant as- 
sent was given by the ministers ; and they expressed their 
willingness to permit 1,300,000^. to he taken from the 
Company’s commercial assets, which should he invested 
in the national stocks, and, with accumulated interest, 
should foi-m a fund, as a guarantee or collateral security 
for the capital stock of the Company, and be applicable to 
its future redemption. ■ The principal was to he suffered to 
accumulate until it either reached the amount of twelve 
millions, when accumulation should cease, and the interest 
he employed as the Board and the Court might think 
most expedient for the benefit of India, or whatever the 
amount might be, at the period fixed by Parliament for 
the redemption of the annuity, it should be applied in or 
towards that redemption. To this proposal the Court 
hesitated to accede, as they considered the amount of the 
guarantee fund should not be less than trvo millions, and 
that the interest accruing on it should be available as a 
temporary appropriation for any interruption in the pay- 
ment of the dividends from territorial difficulties in India. 
The Court also required that the government of India 
should be continued to the Company until the annuity 
should be redeemed. To these conditions His Majesty’s 
Ministers declined to accede. They expressed themselves 
willing to assign a term of forty years, within which the 
annuity should not be liable to a compulsory discharge ; 
but the}’ left it to Parliament to fix the term of the exer- 
cise of the administration of the government of India, as 
that rested entirely on political not commercial considera- 
tions. 

Another question, on which the Court and the President 
of the Boai'd of Control entertained irreconcileable senti- 
ments, regarded the independence of action to be retained 
by the former. The weight and influence which the Com- 
pany had enjoyed in England had been mainly derived, it 
was affirmed, from their commercial character ; and the 
loss of their commerce could not fail to lessen their con- 
sideration wth the public, and their authority with the 
Government. There was reason to feai-, therefore, that 
the Company would be reduced to a state of weakness and 
dependence incompatible with the right performance of 
their duties, and become merely an instrument for giving 
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BOOK III. liquidation of territorial charges incurred at home, the 
cii,\r. IX. Company could not consent to give up the whole of their 

assets, commercial and territorial, to the Crown for the 

1833. benefit of the temtorial Government of India, in exchange 
for an annuity of lOZ. per cent, for a term of forty years, 
redeemable at the rate of lOOZ. for every 5Z. 5s., unless 
such a sum were set apart from those assets as should con- 
stitute a guarantee fund, which, with accumulated interest 
for forty j’ears, should be sufficient at the end of that term 
to redeem the annuity at the rate proposed, such fund to be 
also available to provide for payment of the dividends, in 
the event of India failing to remit them — all sums so 
applied to be replaced by territorial repayments : 3, That 
the management of the afiairs of India should be secured 
to the Comjiany for a term of at least twenty years ; and, 
that at the expiration of the period, if then discontinued, 
they should be allowed the option of demanding jiayment 
of the principal of the annuity on the terms already pro- 
posed : 4. That during the Company’s administration of 
the Government of India, all measures involving direct or 
contingent expenditure, should originate with the Court of 
Directors, subject as at 2 >reseut to the control of the 
Board, under the existing law: 5. That sufficient powers 
should be reserved to the Company to check, by a system 
of ijublicity through Parliament or some other competent 
authority, any acts of the Board which might a^jpear to 
the Court of Directors to be expedient and unjust ; and, 
6. That the Court should retain sufficient power over the 
commercial assets to enable them, vrith the concurrence 
of the proprietors, and confiimation of the Board, to pro- 
vide for the discharge of all outstanding commercial 
obligations, and for compensation to such of the com- 
mercial officers and servants of the Company as might 
be affected by the proposed arrangements. These reso- 
lutions the Court of Directors were to he requested to 
communicate to His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The resolutions thus submitted to the General Court, 
gave rise to a protracted and desultory discussion, which 
lasted for seven days. The arguments which had^ been 
urged by the Court of Directors against the abolition of 
the privileged trade with China were repeated ; but it was 
admitted that the tide of popular opinion set too strongly 
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against its continuance, to be resistedj either by the BOOK III. 
ilinisters or the Company. Some of the members recom- ch.vp. ix. 

mended the Company’s continuing to cany on the trade 

in competition with the private merchants; but this 1833. 
suggestion met with little encouragement, as it was obvi- 
ous that the competition was likely to be attended with 
ruinous results. The relinquishment of their commer- 
cial character was therefore submitted to ; but it was 
less readily agreed to undertake the Government of India 
at the sacrifice of their whole commercial property. It 
was acknowledged, that it was of vital importance to the 
prosperity and preservation of India, that it should be 
subject to an intermediate governing body, unconnected 
with jiarty politics or parliamentary divisions, and inde- 
pendent of the changes of ministry in England — one that 
should look to the government of India as its sole interest 
and obligation, and should not be liable to be diverted 
from its one great duty bj' the manifold objects which, 
whether of European, or purely British origin — whether 
of great or trivial magnitude — must ever render Indian 
interests of secondary weight with a British administra- 
tion. But it was denied that the Proprietora of Indian 
Stock could be reasonably expected in retm-n for occupying 
this intermediate- post, to give up a large and valuable 
property, which, notwithstanding the insinuated threats 
of the Ministei-s to call in question, they maintained to be 
their own under the repeated sanction of the Acts of the 
Legislature. They claimed a more than sufficient amount 
of assets, to provide for the perpetual payment of their 
dividends, without taxing the natives of India for their 
benefit ; and they considered any restriction upon the 
disposal of their property, according to their own notions 
of expedience and equity, to be a gratuitous interference 
with private rights, and little better than an act of au- 
thoritative spoliation. An immediate investment of a 
sum suflScient to provide for the annual dividends, was, 
therefore, m-ged by some of the speakers ; by othera, of 
such a sum as should furnish the requisite principal at 
the end of forty years. * Any other arrangement would 

> ilS, 000,000, -was the sum computed for the former ohject, by Mr. Kandle 
Jackson ; f -1,500,000 for the latter, by Mr. Weeding. — Debates, India House, 
iCtb April, 1833. 
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BOOK 111. be incompatible ivitli the legitimate demands of the Com- 
ciiAf. IX. pany, and with the honour and justice of the nation, and 
~ — a most unworthy requital of the e.xcrtions and sacrifices 
1833. ^Yhich the Company had achieved the conquest of India, 
and presented so magnificent an accession to the wealth 
and power of the parent country. An amendment was, 
therefore, proposed by Mr. Hume, in which, after an- 
nouncing the acquiescence of the Company in the loss of 
the trade with China, their willingness to imdertake the 
administration of India, and their being prepared to 
any fair and liberal compromise, the Court felt obliged to 
declare that the plan proposed by the Jlinisters for ad- 
justing the pecuniary claims of the Company was neither 
satisfactory nor liberal, nor a just equivalent for the 
immense amount of commercial and territoral assets which 
they were called upon to surrender; and a hope was 
therefore expressed, that the Ministers would consent to 
such an arrangement, as should place the dividends and 
principal of the Company’s Stock beyond the risk of those 
political changes and occurrences in India, which might 
endanger both. Other amendments were suggested, but 
they were objected to as closing the door of negociation 
which was left open by the original resolutions ; and the 
latter were finally submitted to the ballot, and adopted by 
a large majority. ' The doubts which the Ministers had 
intimated of the liability of the commercial assets to 
demands, by which they might be overwhelmed, evidently 
operated upon the fears of the proprietors, and infl,uenced 
them to accede to the terms proposed, with the chance of 
some slight modification in theu’ favour. They were not 
wholly disappointed. 

The resolutions of the Court of Proprietors having been 
communicated to the Ministers, the President of the Board 
announced to the Court, their consent to extend the 
amount of the Guarantee Fund to two millions, and to 
allow money to be raised upon its credit for the payment 
of dividend should a deficiency of remittance accrue 
although they considered such an emergency as little 

' On the 3rd ofilay, the result of the ballot iras in faronr of the resolution 

proposed by Sir J. 

Against it 


Majority in taYOnr 
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likely to occui' j since it •n’as proposed to give to tlie divi- BOOK III. 
dend the legal preference to all other home territorial chap.ix. 

payments. ITith respect to the term for which the 

Company were to administer the government, the Minister 1833. 
consented to suggest a limit of twenty years ; and in regard 
to the relations between the powers of the Court and the 
Board, they abandoned the suggestions of reserving to the 
latter a veto on the result of Governors and ililitary 
Commanders from India, ilinisters also agreed that iij 
at the expiration of twenty years, or at any subsequent 
period, the Company were deprived of the political govern- 
ment, the proprietoi-s should have the option at three 
yeai-s’ notice, of being paid off at the rate of 100?. for eveiy 
51. 5s. of annuity ; and that they should then be entitled 
to apply that capital, or any portion of it to the i-esump- 
tion of their right to trade, if they should see fit to resume 
it. To the origination of expenditure by the' Court of 
Directors, subject in all cases, except in the details of the 
Home Estabhshment, to the control of the Board ; and to 
a provision for the discharge of outstanding obligations 
and individual claims under the sanction of the Board, no 
objection was taken ; but with respect to the suggested 
appeal to Parliament or the public on the occasion of 
differences of opinion between the Court and the Board, 

Ministers, while professing a readiness to entertain any 
practicable expedient for the purpose, expressed their dis- 
belief of the necessity of the arrangement, or the possi- 
bility of devising an unexceptionable plan for carrying it 
into operation. 

The concessions of His Majesty’s ministers still failed 
to satisfy the Court of Directors upon the two principal 
subjects of discussion ; the amount of the Guarantee 
Bund, and the means of giving publicity to differences 
with the Board. To secure the amoimt of twelve millions, 
reqtiisite for the redemption of the annuity at the end of 
forty years, it would be necessary to set apart at least 
three millions from the commercial assets, or to prolong 
the period at which the annuity should be redeemable, an 
arrangement less satisfactory to the Proprietors. With 
respect to the publicity they desired, they explained, that 
it was not so much of the nature of an appeal, which 
might have the effect of inconveniently suspending the ■ >' 
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JIOOK III. orders of ilio Board, as of a protest wliich they suggested 
oitAi*. i.K. ohotild bo laid before both Houses of Parliament against 
j,g any orders of the Board against which they should have 
■ remonstrated in vain. Their objections were unavailing. 
To the first, the President of the Board replied, that an 
enlargement of the Fund was superfluous ; for, as the Go- 
vernment was pledged whenever it exercised the option of 
redeeming the annuity at a fixed rate, which was equiva- 
lent to a iirincipal of twelve millions, it made no difierence 
to the Proprietors of India Stock what might bo the value 
of the fund. It was for the Government to provide the 
necessary addition to raise it to twelve millions, or to let 
it go on accumulating until it had reached that amount. 
The reference to Parliament in the result of a collision 
between the Court and the Board required no formal enact- 
ment, as the Court could always exercise the privilege which 
they enjo3'ed in common with all other subjects of the 
realm, of approaching Parliament by petition ; and Jlin- 
isters refused to accede to a measure of which they could 
not admit the necessity, and which, whatever the precise 
shape that it might assume, could not fail to operate, in 
their apprehension, very prejudicially to the purposes of 
good government. This communication, Mr. Grant inti- 
mated, was to be considered as final.' 

‘ Upon taking the conclusive reply of His Majesty’s 
Ministers into consideration, the Court of Directors, 
although still retaining their opinion, that the arrange- 
ment recommended by them would have been most con- 
sistent with the just expectations of the Proprietors, yet, 
as the principle had been admitted to the extent that, if 
paid off before the period at which the Guarantee Fund 
should have become twelve millions, the Company would 
have the same advantages as if the fund provided had 
been larger : or if not paid off before that period, they 
would have the same advantage as if the term of redemp- 
tion were extended ; they determined to recommend to 
the Proprietors to acquiesce in the limitation of the fund 
to two millions. With respect to the question of publicity, 
they also adhered to the opinion of its utility ; but, if the 
Proprietors concurred in the recommendation regarding 
the -Guarantee Fund, it would be unnecessary to adopt 
* Letter from Mr. Charles Grant, 4th June, 1833. 
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any further proceedings until the Proprietors should have BOON 111. 
before them the Bill which was to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. To this resohition, the Chairman, Jlr. Majoribanks, 
and the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. Wigram, recorded their 
dissent, upon the grounds, that the sum of two millions, 
instead of three, set apart for a Guarantee Fund, was 
insufficient ; and that some legislative provision for giving 
publicit}’, in certain cases of difference between the Board 
of Commissioners and the Court of Directors, was indis- 
pensable for maintaining the independence of the Court, 
and consequently the good government of India. Agree- 
ably to the decision of the majority of the- Court, their 
recommendation was submitted to a General Court of 
Proprietoi-s on the 10th of June, and after some discussion 
received their concurrence. In the mean time, the ques- 
tion of the Renewal of the East India Company’s Charter 
had been introduced to the consideration of both Houses • 
of Parliament. 

Before noticing the proceedings of the Legislature rela- 
tive to the renewal of the Company’s Charter, we may 
here advert to some transactions which took place about 
this period, aud which were especially alluded to in the 
Dissent of the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, as illus- 
trative of the necessity of introducing some provision for 
gi\iug publicity to cases of difference between the Court 
of Directors aud the Board. Unless, it was observed, it 
were known that the two co-ordinate authorities acted 
under a positive responsibility to Parliament ; the para- 
mount authority might enforce their views and opinions, 
however contrary to good government or wholesome rule, 
without the possibility of the Legislatiu-e becoming ac- 
quainted with the facts, by the Minister’s refusing the 
production of documents requisite for a proper under- 
standing of the case. The truth of this assertion was 
clearly substantiated by what had actually taken place 
with reference to different pecuniary claims on the reve- 
nues of India, which had been steadily resisted bj^ the 
Court, but which had been upheld, and in some instances 
enforced, by the Board. The papers, explanatory of these 
occurrences had been printed at the instance of the Pro- 
prietors. 

Of one of the cases of difference between the Coui't and 
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HOOK III. tlio Boanl, Uiafc of tho pecuniary claims of Messrs. Palmer 

cii.tr, i.Y. and Co., wo have already had occa.sion to give anacoount. 

Another instance of this description, concerned claims put 

forward on behalf of Manohur Das and Sital Baboo, nativ'e 
bankers, having establishments in various cities of India, 
upon the King of Oude, for debts contracted byAsof-ad- 
Dowla, as far back ns 179C. The claims had been repeatedly 
under the consideration of the Court, who had invariably 
declined to countenance or supjJort them, in which deter- 
mination they had hitherto received the concurrence of 
tho Board. A different view had, however, been taken up 
bj' tho President of the Board. In ] 832, Jlr. C. Grant, and 
the Court had been desired to adopt the draft of a 
de.spatch framed by the Board ; in which, after recapitu- 
lating tho particulars of the transaction, the Government 
of Bengal was instructed to use its utmost efforts in 
strongly urging u 2 ion tho King of Oude the importance of 
an immediate and effectual adjustment — or, in other 
words, tho payment of Asof-ad-Dowla’s debts. Th e justice 
of this decided interposition was based upon the part taken 
by the GovernmentsofLord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, 
in assisting tho Nawab to ascertain the extent of his debts, 
and to put them in a train of liquidation. The Resident 
was authorised to contribute to the investigation, and the 
Governor-General had assented to e.xpress his sentiments 
on the adjustment of them, provided it was imderstood 
that the Company should not be implicated in any respon- 
sibility by reason of such interference. Statements fur- 
nished by tho creditors, and counter-statements by the 
ministers of the Nawab Vizir, W'ere accordingl}' made out 
and transmitted to tho Government : but, in the mean- 
time, the Vizir undertook for himself the settlement of the 
demands against him. In effecting this, he granted more 
favourable terms to his European than to his native 
creditors ; but tho latter, nevertheless, acceded to tho 
conditions he offered, with the exception of tho Calcutta 
bankers. They demanded the same terms that had been 
granted to the Europeans ; and their claims had conse- 
quently remained unadjusted at the time of Asof-ad- 
Dowla’s death. The obligation of discharging the public 
debts of his predecessor was lu-ged upon Sadat Ali, by Lord 
Wellesley’s Government, but the Nawab had evaded or 
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declined compliance. TheMarqiiis of Hastings, considering BOOK HI. 
tliat the demand had been originally admitted to he just ; chap, ix, 

that it had been countenanced by the preceding adminis- 

tration ; and that the bankers might reasonably expect, 
from their character of British subjects, and from the 
peculiar circumstances of their claim, the good offices of 
the Government, once more authorised the Resident’s 
interposition to the extent of recommending to theNawab 
Vizir an equitable settlement of the demand. The Navrab, 
in reply, expressed so positive a determination not to 
entertain the claim, that the Governor-General did not 
conceive himself warranted in pressing it further without 
the sanction of the Court. The sanction was unreservedly 
withheld, both on the general princiide of non-interference 
in pecuniary transactions between individuals and native 
princes j and on the peculiar relations which subsisted 
with the Nawab Vizir.* The Government was, therefore, 
interdicted from any future attempts to effect an adjust- 
ment. In this resolution the Court had steadily perse- 
vered, and had, on various occasions, recorded their deter- 
mination to peimit no authoritative interference in a 
matter in which the Nawab was entirely independent of 
control. They denied that the particular claim in question 
was distinguished by any peculiarity from other claims 
which had been brought forward, and which the Court had 
equally refused to supijort : that it had been recognised as 
just, or in any way investigated as to its real merits : or 
that the Government of India, in giving assistance and 
advice to the Nawab, to extricate himself from his embar- 
rassments, had thereby contracted any responsibility to 
his creditors, or given any countenance to their claims.** 

To this view of the case they firmly adhered ; and on 
being again desired to forward the despatch, unanimously 
refused to act upon the orders of the Board, miless com- 

• In ihc letter whicli ■was addressed to the Covemment, and 'which had the 
concmrence of ^Ir. Canning, ns President of the Board, it was observed. “ ITe 
are so much aware of the difficnltv of direslins: a fiiendlv communicaticri to a 
weaker power of the character of ’authority, and are so apprehensive that the 
consequence of pressirg upon the "Nizir the consideration of those claims 
micht bring upon him others from various qunrtera ; tliat we direct you to rest 
contented with the attempt you have already made, and to abstain from any 
similar proceedinirs hereafter, at the instance either of these, or any other 
claimants.'’ —Letter of Court, I2th Febrnaiy, 1519. — Papers, Pectmiary 
Claims, p. 3. 

2 Letter from the Court to the Board, I2ib March, 1533. ‘Papers, on Pecu- 
niary Claims. 
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BOOK III. polled by law to do so. The President of the Board of 
cjtAT.ix. Control was, therefore, driven to his favourite resource of 

compelling the Company, by a writ of mandamus, to lend 

1833. themselves to the enforcement of claims, the justice of 
which they questioned, and the j^ayment of which they 
had no right whatever to extort from the' king of Oude. 
The writ was applied for, and the rule granted ; but at the 
last moment the application was abandoned, and the con- - 
sideration of the subject was indefinitely postponed.’ 

Whatever expectations might be entertained of any 
benefit being derived from a reference to Parliament in 
the case of a difference between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors, the latter had no great reason, 
from experience of the past, to expect that the legislature 
would ever take part with the Company in opposition to 
ministerial influence. On the contrary. Parliament had 
recently shown itself equally disposed as the Board to pro- 
mote private ends at the expense of public justice, and to 
give the weight of its authority to demands of obsolete 
date, equivocal origin, and unauthenticated amount, in 
subservience to the interests of individuals, and in disre- 
gard of the well-founded olyeotions of the Cefurt. Thus, a 
bill was brought into Paidiament, early in 1831, to provide 
for the discharge of a claim in respect of money advanced 
by the late James Hodges, Esq., on security of the lands 
of the late Zemindar of Nozid and Mustaphauagar, in the 
■East Indies, now under the sovereignty of the East India 
Company. The progress of the bill was suspended by the 
close of the session j but it was again brought forward and 
referred to a Select Committee, before whom coimscl was 
heard both in support of aud in opposition to the measure. 
The Committee having recommended that the bill should 
pass, petitions were presented against it by the Company, 
but to no purpose. It was approved of by the Commons, 
and sent up to the House of Lords, where counsel was 
again heard ; and notwithstanding the op 2 )osition of Lord 
Ellenbdrough and the adverse ojunion of the Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, it also passed the House, and became 
law. The Company were, therefore, compelled by tho 
legislature to pay, at the expense of tho jicoplo of India, a 

’ rnpers on rccuniaiy CLilms, printed by order ol tUc House of Commoas, 
lluy, 1831. 
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CLAIM ON THE ZEMINDAR OF NOZID. 


cousiclcrablo sum, the claim for which originated'at the BOOK III. 
distance of more than half a century in transactions of a cuap. ix. 

highly questionahlo description. 

In 1775, at a time when the civil Government of Madras 
was deeply tainted with corru 2 >tion of every kind, Mr. 

Hodges, a member of the Council of ilasulipatam, took 
ui)on himself certain debts, said to be due to other mem- 
bers of the Council by Narsing Apparao Zemindar of 
Nozid, and ho also lent money to the Zemindar, the whole 
amounting with interest to 57,GC1 Jladras Pagodas : the 
entire proceeding being a violation of the known senti- 
ments of the Court, and being carried on without the 
sanction or cognizance of the Government. The contrac- 
tion of the loan was not communicated to the latter, 
until 1779, when in consequence of the irretrievable em- 
barrassments in which Apparao, through his own im^irovi- 
dence and the helii of his Eurojjcan creditors, was involved, 
he was unable to discharge his obligations to the State, 
and the Council of Masulijratam, of which Mr. Hodges 
continued to be a member, proposed that the Zemindari 
should bo taken iiosscssion of by the Companj', the reve- 
nues being apiiroiiriated in the first instance to the 
payment of the yearly tribute, and of a fourth of the 
arrears anuuall}’, until the whole was discharged ; secondly, 
to the maintenance of the Zemindar ; and lastly, the 
surplus, if any, should be assigned to the creditors. No 
specification was made who the creditors were, nor of the 
assignment to them of certain villages, the revenues of 
which they had for some time past enjoyed. This assign- 
ment was continued until 1784, when Lord Macartney, 
although expressing his opinion that the transaction was 
unwarranted in its princqde and ijcrni cions in its tendency, 
yet as it had been recognised by a preceding administra- 
tion, consented, upon their giving up the mortgaged 
villages and rendering satisfactory accounts, to recommend 
the case of the creditors to the Company, and to establish 
such provision for them as could be with jaropriety set 
apart from the Company’s superior demands. The dis- 
tricts were taken possession of accordingly; and it was 
declared that no provision should be made for any of the 
creditors imtil the public claims were fully satisfied.’ 


> Tlie orders of the Government to this effect were co mmn nicated to Mr. 
Hodges, as creditor, by himself as chief of llesulipatann^j,*'' 
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K III, of the demand, and declared the debt to have originated 
p. IX. chiefly in fictitious transactions : and as the statements of 

the parties were found irreconcileable, it was determined by 

^33. Lord Wellesley in 1807, to refrain from any interference, 
and leave them to settle the claim between themselves. 
In consequence, however, of the application made to the 
Court by Mr. Hutchinson’s representatives in England, 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay were desired to 
. furnish further information with respect to the demand ; 
until the receipt of which, the Resident was instracted 
to recommend to the Raja, to decline further payment on 
account of it until its justice should be made out to the 
.satisfaction of the Government of Madras. The informa- 
tion required was not received until 1823; when the Court 
decided, that the demand, even gi’anting it to be in otlier 
respects unquestionable, was not of a character to receive 
their countenance, or to be insisted on through their 
agency. They expressed their purpose, therefore, to leave 
the parties entirely to themselves, and withdrev,' their 
recommendation to the Raja to suspend his paj'ments. It 
was chiefli’ on their previous .suggestion to that effect, 
that Mr. Hutchinson’s representatives grounded their com- 
plaint, atfirming that the settlement of the demand had 
been prevented by the Company’s interposition at a time 
when the Raja was disposed to discharge it. This allega- 
tion was denied by the Court, as, the demand had four or 
five veal's before been denounced as fictitious by the 
Minister of the Raja ; and it could not be supposed that 
he would have agreed to liquidate a claim, the justice of 
which he so unqualifiedly denied. Although it also ap- 
peared, that the fact of Mr. Hutchinson’s dealings with 
the Raja was known informally to the Government of 
Bombay, and as far as they boro a commercial character, 
were not interdicted, yet his proceedings in the purclia-se 
of pepper had been obviously detrimental to the inibh’c 
interests, and his pecuniary transactions with tlie Raja 
were a breach of the regulations which in 1777 prohibited 
all Company’s seiwants from loans of money to nativc.s, 
under pain of suspension from the service. T})e claim 
wa.s, therefore, one which had no title to the support, . 
cither of the Court or Legislature.' The clever advocacy 

' ncr®rt of Coramllteo of Coircjpondcncc, lllli April, 1B32. Taper! 
rccotjiarp Claims, 32. 
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of Mr. Macaulay, one of the secretaries of the Board on BOOK UI 
this occasion, satisfied the house of the exceptionable chap^ix.' 

origin of the claims, and notwithstanding the contrary ! 

' recommendation of the preceding Session, the Bill was 1833, 
rejected. 

The Parliament assembled in January, 1833, but the ► 
discussion of subjects of local interest prevented the 
Ministers from bringing forward their proposed arrange- 
ments for the renewal of the Company’s Charter, until the 
Session was so far advanced that little opportunity re- 
mained for that careful and deliberate considemtion which 
its importance demanded. Had, however, the time per- 
mitted of due investigation, little inclination was mani- 
fested by either house to devote much attention to the 
inquiry. The attendance was invariably scanty, and but 
few members of any note took part in the discussions. 

The subject was evidently distasteful to the majority of 
the house, and the future welfare of the vast empire of 
India was of much less magnitude in their estimation than 
an afl'ray between the mob and the police, or the re 23 resen- 
tation of the most insignificant borough from which 
reform had not 3 "et VTested the elective franchise. On 
the 13th of June, the question was introduced by Mr. 

Grant, to a Committee of the whole House, whose indul- 
gence ho felt it necessary to solicit, as the subject was 
one which could not be expected to excite that strong 
interest which belonged to some other topics recently dis- 
cussed, as it wanted the stimulus of party or political 
feeling, and the details it would be necessary to offer 
might be found tedious and uninteresting. Such was the 
language which it was thought advisable by a minister of 
the Crown to employ in order to conciliate the attention 
of the members of a British House of Commons to one 
of the most grave and momentous questions that could 
be submitted to their decision, and involved considerations 
of vital importance to the future iirosirerity of both India 
and Great Britain. 

The first question to be decided, respected the agenev 
by which the political Government of India was to bo 
conducted; and in looking back through the last fortj* 
yeans, it was undeniable that, notwithstanding the exis- 
tence of many evils and imjierfections in the sj-stem, a 
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BOOK III. Governments. A fourth Presidency had heen rendered 
ciiAr. IX. advisable by the great extent of the jurisdiction of the 

Government of Bengal, which at present comprehended 

1833. the North 'Western Provinces, the separation of which 
was essential for their effective administration. They 
wore, therefore, to be placed under a separate Government. 
It was also thought advisable that the Governor-General 
should bo relieved from the functions of a single and sepa- 
rate Government'; and should be invested with a more 
decided control over the subordinate Presidencies, than 
he actually possessed, especially in regard to matters of 
e.xpenditure. 'Whether the Governor-General should re- 
tain the immediate charge of one of the Presidencies, and 
whether the Councils of the subordinate Presidencies 
should be reduced or abolished, were questions for further 
deliberation. The state of the law in India required 
amelioration. At present the laws were so various and so 
vague, that in many cases it was impossible to know what 
the law was. The nature of the authority from which the 
laws originated, was ill-defined and questionable ; and the 
powers of the different courts of Judicature were, in many 
respects, indefinite and contradictory, leading to embar- 
rassing and mischievous collision. These questions were 
of peculiar importance with regard to the probable in- 
crease of European residents on the removal of the 
restrictions which had hitherto prevented their settling 
in India, and which it was proposed to abolish — as advan- 
tages of the highest moment to India and to Great Britain 
* might be anticipated from the free admission to the former 
of British enterprise and capital : the only obstacle that 
impeded their unrestricted settlement, was the present 
state of the law; and until Biitish settlers were made 
amenable to the Courts of that part of the country where 
they should reside, it would not be advisable to give them 
free access to the provinces. This difficulty might be 
obviated by arming the Government with power to enact 
such regulations for the conduct of both natives and 
Europeans as would have the effect of approximating the 
two people, and the laws of the two countries, and pave 
the way for ultimate assimilation. For this purpose, Mr. 
Grant proposed to strengthen the Supreme Council by the 
addition of two more members than it was actually com- 
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posed of, and of one or two other persons, barristers of BOOK III. 
high standing, or retired Judges, who would apply their ciiaimx. 

in'ofessional knowledge to cfleoting the requisite alterations 

in the local law, and also to authorise the Governor- t833. 
Geneml to appoint a Coniinission, to consist of pei'sons 
experienced in the adniinislnition of Indian justice, with 
the assistance of- one or two persons from this covuitvy, to 
inquire how fiir it might he practicable to establish a 
uniform s^'stem of law and judicature in India, Natives 
were likewise to bo relieved from all disabilities to hold 
office or employment on account of their birth or religion. 

Slavery in India was very difterent from than in the AVest 
Indies ; and was so closely connected with the domestic 
habits and religious feelings of the natives, that it required 
cautious treatment. Finallj', Jlr. Grant iiroposed to call 
the attentiou of the House to the altci-ations in the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in India, which, without 
materially adding to the charge, should give Suffi-agan 
Bishops to Madras aud Bombay, and relieve the Bishop of 
Calcutta of the laborious superintendence which now 
devolved upon him. In concUisiou, he moved the adop- 
tion of three resolutions, which declare 1 it expedient : 

1. To 02 )en the trade with China to all British subjects. 

2. To require from the Company the transfer to the 
Crown on behalf of the Indian territory, of all assets and 
claims of every description, in considemtiou of such equi- 
valent payment as the Parliament should enact ; aud the 
acknowledgment by the Crown on behalf of the territory 
of all the obligations of the Comiiany ; and, 3. The con- 
tinuance of the Government of India to the Company, 
under such conditions as the Parliament should determine. 

As it was intimated by the Minister that the adoption 
of these resolutions would not pledge members to any 
specific course, no objections were taken to them in the 
discussion that ensued. Mr. Wynn, late President of the 
Board, recommended a material alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the Court of Directoi-s ; the reduction of the num- 
ber to six or eight, who were to be nominated by the 
Crown, from persons who had served at least twelve years 
in India. No difficulty, he conceived, would arise from 
that arrangement as to the distribution of the 2 )atronage, 
as while a portion might be exercised as at present by the 
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A +v,R Directors, some appointments miglit be 
JOOK HI. the and the rest might be placed at 

CHAP. given to tne u military authontics 

the disposal of ^ concurrence .vith the 

1833. in India. Ji ^^olutions. Mr. Buckingham objected to 
principle political administration of India to 

S ock Comp^consisting of a fluctuating body of 
a Joint ^ tjie largest portion were women and 

individuals ofjhom the ^^g 

children, India than the realization of their 

!5”^-l Jds He denied the correctness of the assertion of 
dividends. H Control, that India had 

the Presiden ..stem of administration pursued by 

prospered to an admission recently . 

^^"d Z’a member of tiie Board, the people of India were 
made by a “emu ^ily taxed race under the sun- 

the most oppressed ^.j,ere visible ; the 

IrimerYe, auTthe revenue, had declined ; 

population, the cornni i,nt embarrassment 

and had gon ^ ^ f 

T a- Sat the Government should take the management 
India that the uo incumbrances, and leave the 

ofthe territory, vilh all commercial assets as they 

Company to i prospect of advantage that 

,i„„u p~§'^ . St Sm the ,>l.n proposo.l b, tl.o 

could bo unrestricted admission of Europeans, 

Board arose from the ^nre 

^ tl be dove oped, and a revenue of a hundred millions 
■would bo de\ciopui, pressure on 

‘";r^ ““ 

.„„™t .dopw by t". 

rlSons v;re introduced by the Marquis of 
House of Commo colleague in 

Lansdowno under the necessity of depre- 

the Lower Hous , ,. t;nn of his hearers to a subject 

eating the habitual mat entmn^ nudicuce - the 

^hich had seldom fo d^^^^ magnitude of the question 
Government of mma. , induce them to forego 

now at ^ cnee and to bear patiently with those 
their usual mdiflerenc , disposal of a 
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other state in extent, population, and importance. His BOOK HI. 
Lordship then Trent over the ' grounds on which the chap. ix. 

Ministers had determined to propose the entire discon- 

tinuance of the commerce of the East India Company, and 
the consignment to them of the government of India, and 
which were substantially the same as those detailed by 
the President of the Board of Control j the anticipated 
extension of the trade with China by the energies of pri- 
vate entei’prise, and the practical benefits which had re- 
sulted to India from the Company’s administration. The 
mode in which the arrangements were to be carried into 
effect were then similarly described ; and the Noble Mar- 
quis maintained the adequacy of the resources of India to 
provide for all the territorial disbursements that might be 
required in England ; and the probable existence of a 
surplus after their discharge ; a result attributable, in a 
great measure, to the r-igour and judgment with .which 
Lord W. Bentiuck had reduced the expenses of the Indian 
Governments. The admission of the natives to a larger 
share than they had hitherto enjoyed in the administra- 
tion of their local affairs ; the assimilation of the various 
systems of law which existed in India ; the formation of a 
fourth Presidency ; and augmented power of the Governor- 
General; the extension of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments: and the unrestricted access of Europeans'to the 
old settlements, and with licenses to the new ; from which 
his Lordship anticipated the highest advantages to the 
civilisation of the piopulation of India — were likewise 
adverted to in support of the Resolutions which were laid 
before the House. 

Lord Ellenborough stated, that he had always regarded 
the question of the China Trade as one of finance ; and 
had been anxious to reduce the territorial expenditure of 
India, so as to make the revenues independent of com- 
mercial assistance. As soon as this was effected, there 
could be no objection to the freedom of commerce udth 
China being placed at the disposal of Parliament ; although 
he was far from expecting from the measure the gi-eat 
advantages which some persons so sanguinely anticipated. 

On the contrary, much mischief would infallibly ensue if 
private merchants embarked rashly and precipitately in 
the trade. He did not question the adequacy of the re- 
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BOOK HI. venues of India, to provide in due time for aU territorial 
CHAP. IX. disbursements; but he considered that the views of Lord 

Lansdowne were at variance with the statements laid 

1833, before the Committees and the Board ; and that the 
' reduction of the expenditure very much depended upon 
the adoption of measures which he (Lord EUenborough) 
had recommended when at the head of the Board of Com- 
missioners. The additional charges involved by the plan 
of the Government ; the difference between the jiroduee 
of the commercial assets and the greater amount of the 
dividend ; the compensation to be granted to Commercial 
Servants ; the cost of the proijosed Law and Slavery Com- 
missions ; the salaries of the thi'ee new Members of 
Council, and two new Bishops ; and the travelling expenses 
of a migi’atory Governor-General, were likely to amount to 
a considerable sum, and, with other deductions, might be 
expected to leave a deficiency instead of a surplus of 
receipts.* His Lordship anticipated an unfavourable 
change in the future composition of the Courts of Pro- 
prietors and Directors, and the exclusive formation of 
both by persons connected with India. He did not think 
that this was desirable, as the consequence would bo the 
predominance of feelings imbibed in India, which were not 
those best fitted to promote the happiness of the people of 
both countries. By the present system, the Court of 
Directors consisted partly of persons connected with India, 
and partly of eminent English merchants and influential 
members of societ 3 ', securing an amalgamation of British 
and Indian sentiments, and the diffusion of the patronage 
over a wider and more comprehensive surface. ' The pro- 
posed changes at home were, however, less exceptionable 

' The mldltional dmrgcs were esUmated hy Lord Ellenhorough at £571,000 


per annum. 

DifTerence between Dividends £030,000 

And amount of Interest on Remittablc Loans , . . '467,000 


Excess of ch.arge 103,000 

Compensation . 206,000 

Law Commissioners 30,000 

Slavcrydltto 30,000 

Travelling; Clwrgcs 30,000 

Tlircc New Members of Council , . . , • • 30,000 

Government of Agra , . 22,000 

Two BMiops . . . 10,000 

Travelling Expenses, Governor-General .... 50,000 


£571,000 
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than those abroad ; and the pui-pose of abolishing the BOOK HI. 
local councils at the subordinate Presidencies, threatened chap, k, 

to deprive their Governors of assistance absolutelj' essen- 

tial for the discharge of their duties, and the people of the 1833. 
strongest guarantee that they possessed for their security 
and protection. He objected also, to any diminution of 
the powers of the subordinate Governments as no respect- 
able persons would hold them under such restrictions. 

The increased numbers of the Supreme Council, which it 
appeared was to consist of six membei-s, of whom four 
were to be officers of the four Presidencies, the fifth a 
philosopher, and the sixth a soldier, could only be a 
source of contest, delay, and inefficiency. The new legis- 
lative powers to be given to the Council, by which the 
Supreme Courts were virtually abolished, filled him with 
astonishment. The Courts were established not only for 
the benefit of Europeans, but to protect the natives of 
India against European oppression, and every security 
which had been given them would thus be swept away. 

With regard to the permission to be granted to Europeans, 
to settle in India, the fact was, that all persons of capital 
had practically long had that liberty. No one who could 
assign a colourable pretext for going to India, had for a 
long time past been refused a license ; but it was a great 
mistake to suppose that capitalists went out to India. 

No British capital went there. The capital actually em • 
ployed was mainly derived from the Civil and Military 
servants of the Company. The assimilation of the laws 
he looked upon as impossible, without violating all the 
prejudices and feelings of the natives, and exciting their 
abhorrence and disgust. Any interference with the 
domestic slavery of the people of India would lead most 
certainly to insurrection and bloodshed in every part of 
the country. Although equally desirous as any of His 
Majesty’s Minister’s to raise the moral character of the 
people of India ; and hoping that the time would come 
when they might fill the highest situations with benefit to 
the country, and honour to themselves, yet he was satisfied 
that any attempt to precipitate such a result, would 
defeat the object in view ; and -with respoet to Military 
and Political power, the very existence of the British rule 
in India, depended upon their exclusive exercise. Ho 
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)K III. looked upon the whole plan as crude and ill-digested, and 
Ap. IX. called upon the House to delav their accession to it, until 

a sufficient time should be allowed for that deliberate con- 

833. fiideration, which its importance, and the character of the 
House as statesmen and benefactors of the people of 
India, imperatively demanded. 

The Earl of Eipon defended the plan of the Ministers, 
maintaining that it had not been adopted hastily or with- 
out extensive enquiry, and the advantage of much ex- 
perience of the practical results of the renewal of the 
last Charter. The Duke of "Wellington felt it incumbent 
upon him to offer his opinion on a measure which pro- 
posed so materially to change the constitution of a 
Government, which, from the personal opportunities he 
had enjoyed of witnessing its operations, he believed to 
be the best, the most purely administered Government 
that ever existed — a Government that provided best 
for the hapjnness of the people committed to its charge. 
It was deceiving the people of England to affirm that a 
trading Company, which, after nearly a century of con- 
stant wars had acquired the sovereignty over a vast popu- 
lation and a territory yielding a revenue of twenty 
millions, with a debt not exceeding forty, was unfit for 
the functions of Government, or unfit for the manage- 
ment of commerce. The present plan paid no regard 
to former stipulations, and completely changed the posi- 
tion of the Company — it had no longer the same power 
in relation to His llajesty’s Government which it bad 
hitherto retained, nor in relation to its old seiwants ; it 
was no longer in the same independent, respectable, and 
influential situation in which it had existed for so long a 
period. One of the worst parts of the plan was, that the 
Company would have to draw their dividends from India 
— a necessity which would increase the amount of the 
annual remittances to an extent that could not fail to be 
embarrassing to the commerce. It was proposed to alter 
the constitution of the Local Governments, and to give 
to the Governor-General the power of nominating mem- 
bers of Council — a nomination hitherto reserved by the 
Court to themselves, as one of the means by which they 
were enabled to exercise a moderate influence over the 
Governor. When he found that it was designed that their 
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K III. fiTido with C'liiim, mid of Iho ndiiiission of Europcnns to 
!■, IX. (jcttln ill Indin, lio concluded, by informing the Hou.se, 

thill, ho wixH mithoiiscd to c.xprcs.s the entire concuiTcnce 

of the JliirquiM ■\Ycllc.sloy, who Ara.s prevented by indis- 
jio.sition from nttcndiiig lim place, in tlio Ile.solutions. 
They ivoro then agreed to. 

A T’.ill Inaving been drafted according to the tenor of the 
ItosolulioiiH wan brought into the House of Commons. 
No procccding.s took place on the first reading ; but on 
the motion for a Hccond reading on the 10th of July, it 
was again opjioscd by Jfr. Buckingham, on the grounds 
argued in bis fonner objcclion.s to the Besolutions — the 
unfitnc.ss of the Company to bo intrusted with the Go- 
vernment of India, as .shewn by the history of their past 
mismanagement, both of their commerce and their terri- 
tory, relying for liis proof of both almost wholly upon the 
erroneous or o.xaggeratcd statements of Hr. Eickards. 
Ho concluded a long addrc.ss by projiosing, as an amend- 
ment, that, with reference to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the advanced period of the Session, the consi- 
deration of the Bill should bo postponed till the Session 
ensuing. Tlio postponement of the discussion was not 
agreed to, and the Bill was read a second time, after an 
eloquent defence by Jlr. Jlacaulay of the principles upon 
which it was founded. No other alteration or modification 
was proposed by the members who took part in the 
discussion. 

On the 12th of July, the House of Commons resolved 
itself into a Committee, for the purpose of considering 
the Clauses of the Bill in detail. To the greater number 
no objections were started, and they passed with some 
unimportant verbal alterations. A few gave rise to dis- 
cussion in the successive sittings of the Committee. 

On proposing to fill uj) the blank in the first clause with 
the words “one thousand eight hundred fifty-four” — 
renewing the Charter till that period — an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Hume, to contract the period between nar- 
rower limits, and reduce it to ten ; but it was reasonably 
objected, that the teim constituted too short an interval 
for the Company to administer the government of India 
with a view to the stability of their measm-es or the deve- 
lopment of the resonreos of the country. Even in granting 
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n Tiinipiko Bill, it wa*: muial lo fix it.s coiitimmnco for HOOK HI. 
twoniy-oiio ycai-s, in onlcr to afi'oril n fooling of ^ocnrity ; cu.m-, i.x. 

and it would I'O very inconsisioiil to accord a .shorter 

torin for nn ohjoct of .such inngnitudo. The ameiiduiciit 
was lu'jaitivod. 

On the t'iansc which enacted th.at the Prcsidoncy of 
Fort William ahovild ho divided into two, it wa-s auggo^ted 
hy Mr. Cntlar h’oi'jjU'-son, that the IVosidoncios of ^ladra.s 
and I’.oinhay ahonld ho nllowcil to roinain on their actual 
footing ; .and that there .shonhl he o.siahli.shod at Agni a 
govoniinont Milsmlinato in raid;, hut .suited to the circum- 
stanco.s of the Noi-lhAVc.storn I’rovincos. If the Prc.si- 
deiicios of Madr.as and Boinhay were lo he reduced in tho 
nianner jiroposed, no man of eflicient talents or high cha- 
nicler would he found to accept them : and the whole of 
India would fall under the dominion of one Governor, 
unassi.sted and uncontrolled — a .stale of thing.s fraught 
with infinite mischief. In reply, Mr. Ilobcrt Grant main- 
t.aiucd tho expediency of roinlering all tho Prcsidcncic.s 
fiubordinatc to one Sujiromc Government, of which it 
would be inconvenient to change the ac-at from that which 
it already occupied at C.alcuti.a. lie doubted not that 
comiietent pet>on.s would ho found to accept tho subor- 
dinate Govcrnmenl.s, even if reduced in importance ; but 
llio Pill w.as so framed n.s to empower the Court of Di- 
rectors to maho such cliaiigc.s in the distribution of the 
territories under the several Prcsidcncic.s n.s might from 
time to time appear advisable ; and llio quc.stion a.s to 
appointing Councils to the Subordinate Pre.sidencies was 
also left open for future con.sldenilion, to be settled ac- 
conling to tho judgment of tho Court of Diroclons and 
Hoard of Control. 

Tlio .ISikI Clause, which intrusted to the Governor- 
General in Council to make law.s and regulations for all 
persons, whether Europeans or nalivc.s. and for all Courts 
of Justice within the territories subject lo the Company, 
was objected to hy Jfr. Wynn and Jlr. Ferguson, ns ‘giving 
to the Governor-General unprecedented authority, and as 
dojiarling from the principle hy which Englishmen in 
India were placed under the protection of tho Supreme 
Courts. Mr. Fergus.son, therefore, moved an amendment, 
tho object of which was to secure to the British and other 
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BOOK III. heads of families ; and io report such laws to the Court of 
CHAP. jx. Directors for the purpose of their being laid before Parlia- 
ment. The amendment was agreed to. 

1833. yjjg jjgj-t clause, proposing to increase the number of 
Bishops to three, one for each Presidency, gave rise to a 
more prolonged discussion. Sir. O’Connell objected to the 
clause as recognising a state religion in India, by estab- 
lishing a church for one only of the three great denomina- 
tions of Christians in the United Kingdom ; and Mr. 
Sinclair also, on the part of the Presbyterian community, 
claimed a share of any provision to be made by the 
Government. Mr. Macaulay, although not an advocate 
for Episcopacy, considered any objection, founded on the 
expense of the establishment, which was not more than 
ll,000f, a year, and which was rather less than that 
hitherto incurred, inconsistent with the magnitude of the 
■ religious establishments of the Pagans and Mohammedans, 
drawing from the state, as he averred, several millions. 
Mr. O’Connel explained that his objection was not to the 
cost, but to the princiijle. Mr. Wilks thought it un- 
'necessary to augment the Ecclesiastical establishment for 
the benefit of the comparatively few persons who were 
likely to benefit by their ministry, not exceeding, inclu- 
sive of the European soldiery, forty thousand persons ; 
and who could not require three Bishops, while for the 
great object of promoting the progress of Christianity, the 
services of the Bishops and Chaplains had been found 
of little avail. The diflfusion of Christianity, as far as 
it had been accomplished, was the work of mission- 
aries, not of the members of the clerical establishment. 
The clause was defended by Mr. Wynn, who argued that 
the natives of India had an obvious interest in the main- 
tenance of a Christian estabhsbment, for they would 
suflfer most detriment, if those who were to govern them 
were destitute of religious instruction. It was a necessary 
consequence that India must bear whatever expences were 
necessary for its good Government ; and the maintenance 
of the ceremonies of their religion among those who were 
to administer the Government was necessary for main- 
taining their morality, and therefore for the welfare of 
India, The discussion was adjourned, and was resumed 
on the 19th, when Mr. O’Connell repeated, with additional 
earnestness, his objection to the introduction of a domi- 
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nanfc church into India, as likely at the same time to 
introduce all the rancour and hate of rehgious animosity. 
He assei'ted that of the Christians in India, the large 
majority were Catholics, above half a million of whom 
would be taxed to pay the salaries of Protestant Bishops. 
If provisions were made for the Protestant, the same 
should, in justice, he supplied to the Catholic and Pres- 
byterian. Mr. Grant disclaimed the idea of a dominant 
church in India, and professed himself willing to concei-t 
with Mr. O’Connell the means of extending to the Catholic 
community in India, the consideration of the local Go- 
vernment. Ml'. Shiel referi'ed to the opinion expressed 
by the Company, of the injustice of taxing the natives of 
India for the support of a religious establishment, the 
expeuces of which had within a few years very largely 
increased ; and argued, that as the majority of Christians 
in India were Catholics, all the evils of the Irish Church- 
establishment would be transferred to India, and with the 
same results. After some further observations from Sir 
Robert Inglis and Mr. Hume, the discussion was suspended. 
It was resumed at the evening sitting ; and after a few 
brief observations by several members, the clause was put 
to the vote, and passed in the affirmative. An additional 
Clause was subsequently moved by Colonel Leith Hay, 
that, of the established Chaplains at each Presidency, two 
should always be ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
which was agreed to. Some discussion was elicited by 
the Clause, proposing, that for every vacancy in the Civil 
Service, and consequent admission of a student to the 
East India College of Haileybury, four candidates should 
be invariably nominated, the best qualified of whom 
should have the preference. Mr. Wynn recommended 
the reference of this question to a Special Committee, as 
it required deliberate consideration. He doubted the 
advantage of the College. Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Hume 
also questioned the benefit of continuing the establish- 
ment ; the usefulness of which was advocated by ilr. 
Macarday, Lord Althorp, and Mr. Grant. No amendment 
was proposed, and the clause having passed, the House 
directed the Report to bo received. 

On bringing up the Report of the-Committee, Mr. Wil- 
braham moved a clause prohibiting the exclusive mauu- 
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.'inniC in. OlijocliiMi'! to <lu> itifr'iirlcd clmngc.s in the conatitiition of 
fii.U'. i.«, Oin (iovormnoiit were niso repented ; the nocdlcs.s and 

ct'sflv extciiMioti of tlie Supremo Council, and to the nlioli- 

IKS.a, lie, (I of (ho Local Council!}. The former wa.a not pensisted 

in ; (he addition being re.stricted to the fourth or Legisla- 
tive ^lombcr, and the continuance or abolition of the Local 
{;(ouucil.s wan, a,') we have sect), left to the di.acretion of the 
Court. The Court finally requc.stod that the third reading 
of tho bill shouhl be jio.stpoucd until they should have 
had lime to consider the amendments ; which not having 
been complied with by Mr. Grant, they prepared a peti- 
tion to the Ilouso again.st tho Bill, which was .submitted 
to a General Court of Proprietors for their approval, and 
having been agreed to wn.s prc.sentcd on the 2Cth July, by 
Jlr. Fcrgus.son. The i)etition recapitulated tho objections 
of tho Court to the Bill — on tho grounds of its making no 
lirovision for an appeal to Parliament, incases of difl’ercnce 
between (he Court and tho Board of Commis.sionei's — of 
tho inc.vpcdiencc and expense of tho alterations proposed 
in the constitution of the Indian Governments — of tho 
unnecessary augmentation of the ecclesiastical estabh'sh- 
mont — and of tho continuation of tho college of Hailoy- 
bur^’, which was maintained at a largo annual charge, and 
was less efficient than a general system of education would 
bo for securing good sorvatits to tho Indian empire. Tho 
house declined to receive tho petition, or to hoar counsel 
in behalf of tho Petitioners, and, on the motion of Jlr. 
Grant, proceeded to tho third reading of tho Bill. After 
some desultory discussions, in which the dobateable pro- 
visions were attacked or defended according to the per- 
sonal character and interests of the members, it was read 
a third time. It was then proposed by Mr. '\t’'ynn to add a 
clause empowering tho Court of Directors to set apart a 
fourth of their military appointments for tho sons of 
officers who had served for ten years in the military or 
civil service of tho Company ; but tho proposal was re- 
sisted by Mr. Forgusson, because tho Court -had always 
practically shewn a disposition to pay due attention to 
such claims and by Mr. Grant, because he thought a 

• Jlr. Fcrjsisson stntefl tlmt flir number of Cadets appointed during tlie last 
twenty-ono years nas 6,0D2, of whom 400 were tho sons of ciril, and 411 of 
military oflicers ; 124 the sons of maritime ofllcers ; 303 the sons of cicrgjmen 
and 1018 orphans. 
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cnso sufficiently strong had not been mnelo out to warrant BOOK III. 
any intcrfercnco with the patronage of tlio Coui-t. Tho chap. ix. 
motion wn.s negatived without dj\-ision. i^Ir. Shicl then 
proposed that a iirovisiou should be made for tho sui^poi't 
of tho Roman Catholic Church in India. This was objected 
to by Jfr. Grant ; but ho proposed, instead, to add a pro- 
viso to tho clause, by which tho Governor-General in 
Council should not be precluded from granting, with tho 
sanction of tho Court of Directors, to any sect, perauasiou, 
or community of Christians, such sums of money as might 
bo expedient for the purpose of instruction, or for the 
maintenance of places of worship. After some opposition, 
this addition was acceded to. Mr. tVyiui finally proposed 
that tho College of Uaileybury should bo abolished ; but 
the motion was negatived, and the Bill was passed. 

This Bill, having passed the House of Commons, was 
transmitted to the Houso of Lords, and was read for tho 
first and second time on the 29th of July and 2ud of 
August. On the 5lh, a petition was presented by the 
Company, praying to bo heard by Counsel ; but it was 
met by tho motion of the JIarquis of Lansdowno for 
going into Committee on tho Bill Lord Ellenborough 
uigod tho impropriety of hurrying to a prematiu-e decision 
a measure involving such momentous changes in the con- 
stitution of the Indian Government — a Government which 
bad stood tho test of more than half a century ; and was 
the otispriug of men who stood in tho foremost rank of 
practical statesmen, Lord Mclvillo and Jtr. Pitt. Ho ob- 
jected to tho additional powers of the Board of Control, 
which would alter all the relations between tho Board and 
the Court of Directors, and give to tho former a complete 
command over the latter ; still further impairing that 
influence which the Court had hitherto beneficially en- 
joyed, and which could not fail to be materially enfeebled 
by tho loss of the China trade. Tho proposed alterations 
in tho organisation of the Indian Governments would 
weaken, not strengthen, the administration, by vesting 
absolute power in tho hands of the Governor-General Ho 
concluded, by moving an instruction to the Committee to 
omit all such clauses as tended to alter the constitution 
and power of tho Government of tho several Presidencies 
voii.ni. cc 
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BOOK III. in India. The ohjections of Lord Ellenborough were re- 
CHAP. ne plied to by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and supported by 

the Duhe of "Wellington ; and the amendment was nega- 

1833. tived ; no further discussion of any importance ensued : 
the clauses of the Bill were adopted with a few verbal 
amendments ; and the Bill was ordered for the third 
reading. Prior to its passing into. a law, a brief interval 
was suffered to elapse, in order to afford the Proprietors 
an opportunity of considering whether or not they would 
place their commercial rights in abeyance, and to the 
Court of Directors to decide what course they would re- 
commend the Proprietors jto jJnrsue. 

At a Court of Directors, held on the 12th of August, it 
was moved by the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, that 
the Court having unfortunately failed in their endeavours 
to obtain those modifications of the East India Bill, which 
were essential to enable the Company satisfactorily to 
conduct the territorial Government of India, regretted 
that they could not recommend to the Proprietors to 
place theif' commercial rights in abeyance, with a view to 
their being continued in the Government under the ar- 
rangements embodied in the Bill ; and they, therefore, 
referred it, without any expression of opinion, to the Pro- 
prietors, to be dealt with at their discretion. A resolution • 
was, however, adopted by the majority of the Court, which, 
while it recapitulated the most palpable objections to the 
Bill, determined to recommend to the Proprietors to defer 
to the pleasure of both Houses of Parliament, and to con- 
sent to place their right to trade in abeyance, in order to 
continue to exei-cise the Government of India for twenty 
years longer. To this resolution a dissent was recorded 
by Mr. Marjoribanks, the chairman, and Mr. Wigram, the 
deputy-chairman, in which, having explained their motives 
for concurring in the former proceedings of the Court, 
which constituted the basis of the proposed compromise, 
they objected to recommend to the Proprietors the relin- 
quishment of their commercial rights ; as the Bill had not 
provided for the conditions on which alone an equitable 
and safe compromise could have been effected. They con-^ 
sidered that the Proprietors were entitled, both in justice 
aud equity, to a guarantee fund of at least three millions 
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from tlio proceeds of tboir Commercial assets, and tliat BOOK HI. 
the 2 )rovision for iniblicifcy ns a rwle wns indispensable to chat. ix. 

tbo independence of tbo Court of Directors. Neitbor of 

tbeso jioints lind been conceded ; and, on tbo other band, 1833. 
altbougb some important modifications bad been made in 
tbo most obnoxious provisions of tbo Bill, j-ct others had 
been introduced which rendered the scheme still more ob- 
jectionable. The altomtion in the constitution of the 
Indian Governments involved an unnecessary departure 
from the jirinciples uiion which the subordinate Presiden- 
cies bad been conducted ; and by which they had been 
held directly responsible to the authorities at home. 

Listcad of obviating the delay which had been so much 
comjdaincd of, it wovdd increase the c^l ; and, instead of 
i-clicving the Governor-General from a j^ortion of his 
duties, it would impose uimn him additional labour and 
rcsi^ousibilitj-. It also created a considerable additional 
charge uiioii India without confemng any adequate benefit; 
while it deprived it, in some measure, of those resources 
without which the financial means of that country, both 
as regarded Income and Remittance, would be put to 
great haarrd of diminution and loss. The transfer of 
the Commercial Assets to Territory was likely to occa- 
sion, not only a serious dcirreciation of irroperty, but 
great disaijpointmcnt and distrust ; and, lastly, they 
apprehended that the Court of Directors would be con- 
verted into little else than a mere instrument for giring 
eflect to acts of the controlling Board ; and that it 
would be better that His Majesty’s Government should 
at once openly and avowedly assume the direct ad- 
ministration of India, than nttemjrt to maintain an 
iutci-mediato body in deference to those constitutional 
principles which led to its original formation under par- 
liamentaiy I’egulatiou, but which was dc 2 )rived by the pre- 
sent measure of its authority and rendered inefficient, 
and converted into a mere useless charge upon the re- 
venues of India. Under these im^wessions, they coidd not 
consent to recommend to their constituents to confirm 
the compromise by consenting to place their Chartered 
Eights in abeyance under the provisions of the Bill.* The 
> Kegotiationa regarding tlie Renewai of Uio Charter, p. 4C2. 
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i'e*isons wMch induced the majority, while concurring 
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provisions of the Bill, to recommend its acceptance to 
Proprietors,' were also put on record by several of ■ 
leading members of the Court, who adopted it as a les 
evil than its unqualified rejection ; the result of wh: 
might be equally injurious to the pecuniary interests 
the Company and the political interests of India, 
carry on the trade would expose the Company to a i 
structive competition, which would render it a source 
loss to all concerned, and the right of the Company to 1 
commercial assets might be disputed, and their val 
reduced to insignificance, by being burthened with tei 
torial debts, and debarred from the realisation of th< 
demands which were justly due.* With regard to 1 
Government of India, the Court, though very inefficient 
an administrative body, would still retain powers ti 
might be beneficially exerted for the good of India, a 
that would secure important influence,. such as the i 
pointment of Members of Council at the several Pre 
dences — the power concurrently with the Board, 

• appointing, and the absolute power of recalling, t 

■'* Governor of India and other high functionaries; t 

power to repeal, alter, and amend the laws and regu 
' "'‘%|.'v|^|^ons enacted by the Local’Legislature, and other judioio 
Stfffe .r'jjnd useful provisions. If the Company withdrew, wh 
i^uld be the result. It was to be apprehended, that tl 
s; administration would fall into less experienced hands, tb 
.. India would be overrun and disturbed by commercial ai 
" j^litical adventurers, and that the integrity of the Britii 
, ' constitution would exist only by the sufferance of tl 

■ minister who should hold an uncontrolled sway ov 

■ twenty-two millions of annual revenue. If the Compai 
■' diould abdicate their functions, those evils to India whi( 

. i 11 titare most to be deprecated and dreaded, would probab 
*'1b0' *ggravated ; for the Ministers would be justified i 
'v|iit&ming the entire administration and patronage of thi 
fust empire to gratify their political adherents, an 
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advantage to the Company which might he secured by the BOOK III. 
monopoly of the China trade, its continuance was clearly cbat.ix. 
irreconcileable with the interests of the nation, and it 
was the duty of those who presided over the affairs of the 
Empire to require its relinquishment as soon as the time 

aareed to liad been granted had expired. 

1 • 1 1 ^n*uous functions or bovereign ana 
members were laid befo. convenience in the 

with the recommendation oi to England the 

moved by Mr. Handle Jackson, win 

entire concm-rence of the General Cou.- :iTO,3ortanoe, com- . 
jections entertained by the Court of Directors to tiio jiro- 
visions of the Bill, yet, referring to past proceedings and 
looking to the difficult situation in which tliey were jiinced, 
declared it to be the intention of the proiirietors to defer 
to the determ i nation of the Legislature, relying on its 
wisdom and justice, in the event of the expectation liejd 
out by his Majesty’s ilinisters being disapjioinf/id, for 
such farther le^lative measures as the interests of India, 
and those of the East India Comfiany, might require. 

An amendment, declaring that the Proprietor.-; could not, 
with justice to themselves or the people of India, consent 
to place their commerdal charter in abeyance under the 
provisons of the BILL was moved \fj Sir Ciiarlee Fo.-l/^i ; 
but it was rejected. A ballot- was then de.mandcd on the 
original motion, which took place on the 10 th of Ao'jtnh*., 
and by a la^e majr-riiy de<ndei__therehnqulehmer.t. by the 
Comp-any of their cemmerma! chara-cter, and their s/cevi- 
esoence in the plan of tne minfstry for the future Govern- 
ment of British India o me Sn_ nassec the Ifoute of 
Lords on the li?:h of Anrnsi, and reoecred the Bojal 
Assent on the £tr.h. 
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iHSTOm* or nniTisrr india. 

■It. n'.'i'twi’i which itiducod the inajorily, while concurring in 
the ohjVctionn of the Chairinnn jind iJeiJiity to rnnny of tlio 
pruvi'u’on'i of tlie JliH, to rocointncml ifo nccepfanco to tlic 
‘ iVo/>i'ioton<!, were ithio jujt on record hy ncvcrnl of tlio 
Jcndiiig uioiiihem of the Cotirl, who adopted itna a lesacr 
evil Ilian ila unqualified rejection ; tho rcaull, 
might ho equally injtiriotiH to the pecuniar;, •df^v.arucd 
the Conijianv and tho iioliticnl intercsl fssen- 

earrv on tho tnulo would oxpoao tlu power of 

filructivo compelilion, which woi-y 
l,m to all concerned, and tho n ^-ompany to depnvo 
commercial might ^l.e.r work when they 

minced to im,ig..ific.w -- tl>o /ecoinponHO of thoir energy 
,toMu n...» « inlcrc.'da of tho Juist India 

Company were iiocca.aarily Huhordinato to those of tho 
Empire, or rather were identified with them ; so that 
wlmtovor they might Iw justly called uiwu to relinquish 
in tlicir corporate character, they recovered in their capa- 
city of cilircns of the same state. Tho general included 
tlio individual good, or if incompatible, the latter mu.st 
necessarily ho sacrificed to thofonner. The onlyqucstion 
wa.s, thoroforo, whether tho disconliminnco of the com- 
mercial clmi-actcr of tho Company was for the benefit of 
tho community ; and upon this head no reasonable doubt 
coidd ho cnlcrlaincd. The necessity of that consolidation 
of resources and unity of design which, ns wo have already 
had occasion to ohson-o, was indispensable in tho early state 
of the Company’s commerce, had long ceased to exist ; and 
nothing now obstructed tho free pai-ticipation of tho Eng- 
lish merchant in tho profits of Eastern commerce, except 
tho privileges of his countrymen. No further benefit could 
accnic to tho state from tho iwolongod inviolability of 
these monopolies ; and they were productive of positive 
jirojudico to its commercial interests. They obstructed 
tho natural expansion of tho commerce through the 
greater boldness — it might bo mslmess, of individual 
enterprise. Tlioy restricted the amounts of tho export 
trade to limits which it was likely that more adventurous 
trade would ovoricap in Chinn ns it had done in India ; 
and they kept up the cost of tho pirincipal import beyond 
tho level to which it might bo expected to bo reduced by 
mercantile competition. Whatever tho convenience or 
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advanLago to the Company which might he secured by the BOOK III. 
monopoly of the China trade, its continuance was clearly emu*, ix. 

irreconcileable with the interests of the nation, and it 

was the duty of those who presided over the aflaira of the 
Empire to require its relinquishment as soon as the time 
for which it had been granted had expired. 

if the comm(?rcial interests of the Empire demanded 
the discontinuance of the Company’s mercantile character 
those of India equally required the comjdete and final 
severance of the inoonginous fimetions of Sovereign and 
of Merchant. There might be some convenience in the 
command of a ready channel for remitting to England the 
means of paying the expenses incurred on account of the 
Indian territory ; but this was of little importance com- 
pared with the opportunity which the cessation of the 
trade aflbrded for the concentration of the attention of 
the Company on the great duty of well-governing India, 
undistracted by the incompatible, and sometimes con- 
flicting, objects of commercial speculation. 

The plan of appropriating the whole of the commercial 
assets of the Company, as at first proposed, to the terri- 
torial resources of India, in consideration of the grant of 
an annuity, secured upon its revenues, is not easily ac- 
counted for. The territory gained no advantage ; as, 
although it was relieved of a pai-t of its liabiUties, it was 
burtheuod with a heavy aimual payment of perhaps rather 
more than equal amount, and the commerce reaped no 
benefit ; as there was ofiered only an annuity for a term 
of years, in place of an amount of capital yielding a larger 
income for ever. The arrangement consulted the benefit 
of neither party, and will probably be ultimately pro- 
ductive of embarrassment to both. The j)rovision of a 
guarantee fund, enforced by the perseverance of the Di- 
rectors, may remedy part of the inconvenience ; but the 
amount of the principal set apart was evidently insuffi- 
cient. To most persons, it would have seemed to be the 
simpler and the honester process to have suffered the 
Company to realise and divide their capital, as far as 
their means extended, any surplus being applied, as legally 
appUcable, to the discharge of the territorial debt. The 
only reason assigned by the President of the Board of 
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H. Control for not following this course, was the proposed ' 
IX. continuance of the Government of India to the Company, 
upon the principle of their being connected with the 
country by a pecuniaiy interest. Without some such 
link, he observed, there could be no greater propriety in 
entrusting the administration of India to the Company 
than to any other incorporated association. Had this 
objection been insurmountable, there would probably have 
been no great difficulty in devising a preferable substitute ; 
for, although the East India Company included a fair pro- 
portion of individuals well acquainted . with India, and 
well fitted to be entrusted with the conservancy of its 
interests, yet, as a body, it was open to the imputations 
cast upon it in the House of Commons ; and, in the ma- 
jority of its members, presented no peculiar adaptation to 
the important office which it was to be empowered to 
discharge. 

Whatever might be thought of the unfitness of the 
East India Company, that of the Supreme Legislature 
had been moat unequivocally exhibited in the course of 
the discussions upon the Renewal of the Company’s 
Charter. It was not merely indifference with which the 
subject was treated in both Houses of Parliament ; but 
feelings of impatience and disgust were unmistakably 
manifested upon almost every occasion in which the 
members were called upon to pronounce a decision essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people of India, and to the 
most important interests, not of India alone, but, in con- 
nection with India, of the United Kingdom. That such 
a mood of the parliamentary mind is likely to be per- 
manent is to be expected from the constitution of Par- 
liament, the members of which are necessarily pre-occu- 
pied by details of more immediate and local, although 
frequently insignificant, importance, and who have neither 
the information requisite to form correct views of the 
condition and necessities of a remote and unknown region ; 
nor enjoy the leisure, nor feel the obligation, to acquire 
it. As long as this ignorance, and its natural consequence, 
indifference, prevails, it is in vain to look to Parliament for 
a vigilant and wise guardianship of the affairs of India ; 
and it will most assuredly ever evince a disposition to 
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resign the ninnngcmonfc entirely into the Lands of the COOK HI. 
Jlinistor of tLo day, -ndio will thus bo invested vritli ab- chap. ix. 

solute and uncontrolled authority over the Indian Govern- 

luont. That he will render such power subservient to 1833. 

the command of a dominant influence in Parliament, is 
nothing more than the necessar}’ consequence of the 
dependanco of ministerial \'itality upon parliamentary 
majorities ; and an abuse of power can scarcely be avoided, 
unless a competent check bo provided in the intermediate 
existence of an independent and influential body, interested 
in the welfare of our Indian Empire, competent to decide 
upon all questions afl'ecting its prosperitj- and perpetuation, 
enjo}'ing the confidence .and support of the iiublic, and 
commanding that weight in the dclibenations of the 
Legislature, and the measures of the Administration of 
the da}’, which shall protect the people of India against 
the encroachments of the one and the negligence of the 
other. In which way this may best be accomplished, it 
may not bo eas}’ to determine ; but in the case under 
consideration, however imperfect might have been the 
oiganisation of the Compan}', it was fortunate that the 
Court of Proprietors, in concert with their executive 
representatives, the Court of Directors, were left in the 
enjoyment of their political power. An undue proportion 
was perhaps retained by the Board of Commissioners ; 
but the attempt of the ministers still further to enlarge 
the control of the Board, and to circumscribe the authority 
of the Directors was manfully and beneficially resisted. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the objections which were 
urged to the proposed changes in the legislative powers, 
and the internal constitution of the Indian Government, 
which seem to have deteired the minister from carrying 
his plan into complete and consistent operation. The 
consolidation of the laws affecting the different races and 
religions of the people of India into one uniform system, 
was soon shewn to bo an impracticable and a dangerous 
undertaking ; and it was scarcely necessary to have nomi- 
nated a special and expensive commission for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the powers of the existing courts, 
and the nature and oijeration of the laws in force, as these 
were subjects quite within the reach of the judicial ser- 
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H. and who have always assiduously and earnestly laboured ■ 
X- for the good of the people. Nor have they laboured in 
~ vain. For, although the country has suffered, and must 
' over suffer, many and great disadvantages from the sub- 
stitution of strangers for its own functionaries, its own 
chiefs, its own sovereigns, it has been, in some degree, 
compensated for their loss, by exemption from the fatal 
consequences of native mis-rulo — by protection against 
external enemies — by the perpetuation of internal tran- 
quillity— by the assured security of person and of property 
— by the growth of trade — the increase of cultivation — 
and the progressive introduction of the arts and sciences, 
the intelligence and civilisation of Europe. 
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Declaration on the part of the Itiyht Ifononrablc the Governor- 
General in Council, 24/A February, 1824. 

During u long course of years, the relations of pence and j 

friendship have been established between the Honorable East 

India Company and the state of Ava, by publie engagements, 
nnd by the mutiiallj- beneficial intercourse of trade and commerce. 

The Supreme Government of India, scrupulously adhering to 
the obligation of publie faith, and cordinllj- solicitous to cul- 
tivate a good understanding with all surrounding st.ates, has 
never censed to manifest, in a special degree, its desire to cement 
nnd improve the relations of amity, subsisting with the Court 
of Ava. It is notorious, however, that, notwithstanding the 
uniformly pacific and conciliatory demeanour of the British 
Government, the sovereign of Ava has, in repeated instances, 
committed or sanctioned acts of provocation nnd aggression which 
have more than once placed the two countries on the brink of 
hostilities, and the natural consequences of which have been 
averted only by the moderation and forbearance of the British 
power, conscious of its superior strength nnd resources, and 
naturally disposed to make the largest allowances for the pecu- 
liar character of the people and the Government. 

Of late, the Burman monarch, emboldened by a career of 
successful encroachment against the petty states intervening 
between the two empires, and more especially elated by the con- 
quest of Assam, has dared to offer injury to the British power, 
under circumstances of studied insult, menace, and defiance, 
such as no Government, alive to a sense of honour, and duly 
mindful of its safety and best interest, can suffer to pass un- 
avenged. 
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No. r.' the i]i'ci!s.«!On, wddM prohaliiy have been a.«'i'n!ci! to I>r the 

British authorities, as nn ntlrni<si!>!c ciiuiprotui^e, tv!-, ere the 

ohjcct in dispute was sf> utterly ivort!i!e‘S und uuinipottant. 

The first impulse af the British Govrnuucr.t, on h-uruin;: the 
ontractc at Sliapurcc, was naturally to take into its ov. it hands 
the instant chastifonicnt of its nuthors. hy liilintt out an exj^e* 
dition to attack any a>-s.aihiMe }K?iiit.< in Arracau. But various 
considerations induced the Governor-General, siihsenuoittlr, to 
pause in the adoption of flit? course. U'a farther reih-ctioti. i: 
nppe.arcii poisildo that the Ktti" of Ava tui^ht have hecu tnhled 
hy false nud intcrc.stcd reports, or that the name of their «ove- 
reim micht have Ireen used rvitlioat aiithfirity hy the Bajatis of 
Arraean and Itanire, rvho'c intcmj'irale .and even indolent lan- 
guage had. on former occasions, excited the seriiHts displeasure 
of the British Govennnent. It was deemed, at all events, a .step 
rvortliy the magnanimity of a poivcrfiil muiint, and evinvisieui 
with our nnifsirm fiolicy totvanl? the st.atc of Ava, to iilford to 
the Biirman moti,an:li tin opportmiily of disavotving and making 
atonement for what we were willing to eousider, in the first 
iiist.anee, a? the titiauthorircd .wt of n juih.irdinat ’ nnilioriiy. 
Under this view, a letter w.as addressed to the mir.ister.s of tlie 
King of Ava, in the form of .a deehiratiou on the part of the 
Oovernnr-Ueueral, explaining in dccided.hiit lu eler.sie language, 
the .sentiments to which tlK" oei'iirnuiee at .''hapuree had given 
rise on otir j'.ut: dom.rn ling repar.vtion i\>r that (e.nnige, l.y the 
sh'sgra.’c and punishment of its immciliate luithorsj ami so. 
Jeinnly warning the Bunuau Government t'f the esmserpjenees 
which n.ii't ineiitaldy attend a refu-al to comply with this just 
demand, an ! »/> repress, in, future, the iu«(>!eiire and hoitiliiy of 
ton.- v-iiie'i its 1 .e.tl s.ttirers hmi inrariahly assumed at cverj’ 
poiti! here tli.y h.nd rsune iu ror.t.re; v. ith the Bsitisli power, 
v.'heihi'r in Chitt.ignrrg or As'atu. Copie.s (.f iliis letter v.rfi' 
forw.vr.h'.i to the capital s.f Aoim.'re.poora, ty tv. o ,‘epiritt>; s'h.in- 
Iiels (ih'.'-i! the middle of Nove rnher la-t. 

C’sjnforu! ihly with the intention av.iwed in the hgt.-r to thr 
Court of Ava the Goieru-jr-Geucnil in C.mnri!, tl.- 'i:!;e 
ti.nse dfs; rieh.-d re-inforecutents trj C.hitt.igong, in order to 
ensure, ih.r aiul rc'tore sh-' tran-piillitr of th.at dhrri't 

v. !,;jh }.a 1 1). en .*•> scriouvly di-.l'irhfd !-y the cindnet i.f ti e 
n.irw."-'.:. at' ! r.s,ei-,(j.; to (ivtqoanrr any opp.'oitioa th tt rn ,:*■* 

he in.vl • t.< tht rc->vij| .iti-.-u »,f the i-hv'id i.-f .‘d.v.ip.ir. ■, fa 
fh.e arr-.ra! of i;.-: ('tree sn the Naf river, i!.-,- li.'nli.-d Wi;!: 


» 
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wliicK it hail been ileimicd, nml the pacific intentions of the No. I. 

llritish Goveniment jKiulinfr the reference to tlic Conrl of Avn, 

were iliftinciiy cspliiincil to tlic Arraennese niitlioriiics, both by 
liic mapistrate of the disirict, mid the ofilccr cominamlinp the 
troops niui fo perfectly disjioscd were the llunnC'C to rrcdii our 
.a^uninrcs, that nn iiilcrcotirfe was jpecilily re-cflabli>.hcd be- 
tween the nfhecvf and the fimctionarics of both ftates, on the most 
fricnvlly and coulidcnt fiKUinp. 

I'or a time hoives were cntcriainril, that the difference with the 
Ihirmcic inipht Ik? nniienbly ndjiisted on terms consistent with 
the iiatiimni honour, and that the lliinnan Goveniincnt would 
consent to the definition of such n iMinmlary lictwccn the two 
countricc, as would obviate the future occiirreuec of disputes and 
tuisunderstaudinp on the south-east frontier. 

About the tniddle of dnntmry, this pncilic aspect of nffnirs was 
fuildcnly ehnnpcil, nud nil friendly intcrcoiirso suspended, hy 
the nnivnl of n luliit.ary cilieor of the liiplicst raid:, nt the head 
of larpc rciuforceuv'uts, accompauied hy two commissioners from 
the capital, vested with extensive powers, and hrinping positive 
onlcrs to di-lodpc the linplish.at whatever harnrd, from the 
Island of .Shapnrcc. The pur]iort of these orders wa.s osicn- 
tatioii'ly proclaimed with a disfinct intimation, timt any attempt 
on our part to interrupt tlicir ixccution, wotdd ho considered 
t.antanunmt to a dcelarati >a oi warhetween tlic two state.s. Tlio 
first net of the commissirnrr.s was to cross over, in Mate, to the 
disputed island, obviously for the purpose of rccovcriiip n no- 
minal porscssionj the llriiish delnclimcut h.aviiip been jircviously 
witlnlrnwii, in conseiiucncc of the unheallhincss of the .spot. 

The followinp day, they succeeded in decoying to the shore two 
of the ofiicers of the Ilouourahlc Company’s armed vessels in 
the Xid, wliom, with their boats crew, they Irc.achcronsly 
sclied, in defiance of tlic haws of good faith and hospitality, 
and impri.soiicd and detained them for nearly a month, cxpressly 
on the ground of their having anchored llicir ships oil’ the 
island of Sbnpurcc. Shortly afterwards, the standard of the 
liunnan empire was hoisted hy stc.ilth, during the night, on \ 
the disputed ground, nn net which, however contemptible in 
itself, must necessarily ho regarded ns n farther pledge of the 
ohstiimtc dcicrminntiou of the Bunnan Government to carry 
its point, even nt the known hazard of involving tlic two nations 
in war. 

During all this period the King of Avn lias maiutninod tv 
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0 . 1, hauglit}' and contcniptnons silence on flic snijject of the rernon- 

strance addressed to the Bnrmese Court more than three months 

back. The above doenment must have reached the capital 
some time previous to tho deputation of the comniissioncrs; 
and the Governor-General in Council is hence compelled to 
interpret the acts and declaration of those ministers, ns the only 
answer which the Government of Ava deigns to return. 

■\7hilo tho British territories on the southern frontier have 
been thus actually violated under circumstances of peculiar and 
aggravated insult, the language and proceedings of thcBamicsc, 
on tlic north-east frontier of Bengal, have evinced more exten- 
sive and mischievous designs of aggression, and leave no 
rational ground to doubt that the King of Av.a bns deliberately 
resolved to i)HrEuc the schemes avowed by his officers, in con- 
tempt of the rights and dignity, and in open defiance of the 
British Government. 

Por many years past, the parties dividing authority, and 
struggling for ascendancy in the Raj of Cachar, had incessantly 
applied to the British Government, soliciting it to interfere, ns 
tho paramount state, to settle the affairs of that coimtty'. Its 
internal dissensions had frequently disturbed the tninquillitj' of 
the adjoining district of Sylhet, and the Governor-General in 
Council having s.atisficd himself, that Caclinr was altogether 
independent of tho Burmese, and that the measure could nflbrd 
no just ground of umbrage to that Government, adopted a re- 
Eoliifion on the 19th of June last.to take the country avowedly 
under protection, on the usual conditions of political depen- 
dence. Whilst arrangements and negotiations were in train 
fur defining the terms of oiir connection witli the cliief, whom 
it w.ns determined to reinstate in possession, and who was resid- 
ing under British protection svithin the Honourable Compnny’.s 
territory, intelligence arrived from Assam, that the Burmese 
were preparing an army to invade and conquer Cnchar. The 
Govcmor-Ge.ncrars agent on the north-east frontier, lost no 
time in addres'ing letters to the Bnrmese governor of Assam, 
briefly apprising liim of tlio nature of our views and measures 
in regard to the Raj of Caebnr, and calling itpon bim to desist 
from any project of molesting that conntry, Tho outrage at 
Shapnree having in the interval occurred, the agent subsequently 
warned the Biinimu nnthoritics, under the express instructions 
of Government, that their ocaipation of Cnchar would not be 
permitted, ns, independently of the resolution recently taken by 
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the Bri!i''!i Govcrnmctu to protect that territory, it cotihl tiot, 
without n cnlpahle lUTclictioM of duty, niul ii ditrcganl of tlic 
jthiiricst maxim*- of prmicnec, nUow the lhinnc.«n to mivnitcc 
unoj'pon'ii to n po'iiioii, the command of wliieli would f o preatly 
tacilit.ate the execution of tlic threat of invaMon, repeatedly 
pronounced hy their countrymen in otlier quarters. The oidy 
ittifwer niuriicd to tlicse communications was that orders had 
arrised from llio iCin*,’ of Avn, to follow iq) and aiiprchciid 
certain Muniiiporiau chief** (pcaec.ahly re.'-idin'; within the British 
tenitory), wherever they mi;;ht l>c found ; that these onlcrs 
wouhl he executed without any rc.spect to territory or jurisdic- 
tion i and that the 15urm.ah« were not to he hindered from 
C-arryia^ into cnVei the mandate*- of their sovereijm, hy any 
opposition which the British authorities mijtht otler. 

It toon apjieaicd, that an army Iiad hecn nssemhlcd in the 
Bumtan dependency of Munnipore, ns well n.s in Asmin, for the 
execution of the fresh purj>Osc of np;;rcssiim now distinctly 
threatened. 

On liic advance of the invading force from tlic eastward, the 
nclinf: mauistratc of Stlhct nddre-sed Utters of remonstrance, 
under the orders of Government, to the miliiaiy chiefs in 
command, of a purport and tciidcuey timilar to those which 
had heeu previously transmitted to tlic comniamlcr of the forces 
in Af'am. 

Ts'tally disrejtatdinf:, linwcvcr, the imimation thus explicitly 
jtiven hy the British Government of its dcienninntion to re.sist 
their occujiation of Cachnr, on jTronmIs the ju‘ticc of which 
cannot lie questioned, nnd anxiou' only to etTcct their object of 
conccnlraiiiig a larjrc army oil the immediate frontier of the 
Company’s possessions, the ixariics from the northward and 
eastward hurried on, hy forced marclics, in nvowed definnec of 
our remonstrances, mid cfTcctcd n jniiclion at ,Tattnipore, only 
five miles from the frontier of Sylhcl, where they entrenched 
tlicmsclvcs in extensive and formidnlde stockadc.s. ll(i)ipily, n 
party of ohscrvniion Iiad been advanced to the frontier on the 
first intelligence of the near appro-ach of the forces of the King 
of Avn, of sunicieiit strength to keep them in check, nnd pre- 
vent any actual violation of the British territory in that quarter. 
But the injury already sustained hy their advance lias been 
serious, no less to the suflering country of Cachar, than to the 
district of Syllict, throughout which a general alarm has been 
Ejircnd, cnu.siug many of our Ityots to nbnmlon their homes, 
nnd mnlcrially impeding tho collection of the public revenue. 
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No. I. The condnct and declarations of the Burman commander on 

the Sylhet frontier hare nncquivocally disclosed, if indeed any 

further proofs •n'crc wanting, the ambitions designs and insuf- 
ferable arrogance of the Court of Ava. 

After long detaining and grossly insulting the rakccl, nnd 
successive messengers deputed to their camp by the Governor- 
General’s agent, they notified in a letter to Jfr. Scott, that they 
had entered the country of Cnchar to restore the llajnh, nnd to 
follow up and seize the Mnnnipoorian chiefs wherever they might 
be found, knowing well 'at the time, that the whole of those 
chiefs had obtained an asylum within the British provinces. 
“Should (they observed) Chorjeet, hinrjcct, and Gumbheer 
Sing, and the Cossayers enter the English territories, apprehend 
nnd deliver them, to save any breach of friendship. So doing, 
no rupture will take place, nnd the commercial intercourse now 
in existence will continue. If the Cossayers enter the English 
territories, nnd their surrender is refused, nnd if they receive 
protection, he it known, that the orders of the most fortunate 
sovereign are, that, without reference to any country, they must 
be pursued nnd apprehended.” 

IVliilst occupying their threatening position in Cnchar, the 
gencr.als of tlio King of Ava had, moreover, planned the con- 
quest of Jynlia, another petty chiefship situated similarlj" with 
Cnchar in regard to the British frontier; but which having 
formerly been restored ns a gift to the Bajali's family by the 
British Government, after a temporary convulsion, was more 
distinctly recognised ns a dependency of Bengal. Tlie Bnjah of 
Jyntin, in a letter addressed to him by the Burmese commanders, 
was called upon to acknowledge submission nnd allegiance to 
the King of Ava, and to repair forthwith to the Burman camp. 
A demonstration was further actually made against Jyntia, to 
enforce the above requisition, when the British troops frustrated 
the execution of this hostile nnd menacing encroachment. 

Two succcs.sive checks sustained by the armies of his Bur- 
mese Majesty on the Sylhet frontier, at length induced their 
partial retreat from the threatening position which they had 
taken up taken up in that quarter. One party, however, still 
maintains its position In Cnchar, nnd the retirement of the 
Ass.amcsc force, which had mken po't more immediately on the 
British frontier, has been made under circumstances indicatiag 
no retractation of the hostile designs of the govcnimcnt. The 
officers nnd men also of the Ilonournhlc Company's armed 
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vessel Sophia have been released; but no kind of apology or No. I, 

explanation of their detention has been offered by the chiefs 

who committed that outrage. 

Prom the foregoing detail it will be evident, that in a season 
of profound peace, and wholly without provocation, the Court 
ef Ammerapoora has grossly and wantonly violated the relations 
of friendship so long established between the two states; and 
by the hostile conduct and language of its officers, and the actual 
advance of its forces to several and widely distant points of our 
frontier, has compelled the British Government to take tip arms 
not less in self- defence, than for the assertion of its rights, and 
the vindication of its insulted dignity and honour. 

The scornful silence maintained by the sovereign of- Ava, 
after the lapse of so many months, and the commission of 
renewed outrages and insults in the interval, obviously by his 
sanction and command, etince, that all prospect of an honourable 
and satisfactory adjustment of our differences, by correspondence 
and negociation, is at an end. At the same time, the season 
for military operations is rapidly passing away; and it hence 
becomes indispensable, whilst an effort may yet be made, to 
adopt measures, without delay, for repelling the dangers which 
menace the eastern districts, and for placing the safety of our 
frontier beyond the reach of the caprice and violence of the 
Barman monarch. 

The Governor-General in Council has therefore ordered the 
advance of the force assembled at Gowalpareh, into the territory 
of Assam, to dislodge the enemy from the commanding position 
which they occupy at the head of the Burhampooter, and is 
prepared to pursue such other measures of offensive warfare as 
the honour, the interests, and the safety of the British Govern- 
ment demand recourse to at the present crisis. 

Anxious, however, to avert the calamities of war, and retain- 
ing an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening 
which may arise for an accommodation of differences with the 
King of Ava, before hostilities shall have been pushed to an 
extreme length, the British Government wQl be prepared even 
3-et to listen to pacific overtures on the part of his Burmese 
ilajesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender 
of adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms 
as are indispensable to the future security and tranquillity of 
the eastern frontier of BengaL — By command of the Eight 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 

GEOEGE SWINTON, Secretnir.^^ 
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Page 81. 

rrochmation hy Brigadier- General Sir Archibald Campbell, 
K.C.B., and K.C.T.S., Commander of the English Army, 
December, 1824. 

Inhabitants of Pegu ! What folly can actuate you to attempt 
any further opposition to the British arms: you know and hare 
seen how weak and contemptible all the efforts of the Burma 
army have proved in combat with the troops I have brought 
against them. 

Against you, inhabitants of the aneient kingdom of Pegu, 
and the noble Talien race, we do not wish to wage war. We 
know the oppression and tyranny under whieh yon have been 
labouring for a length of time by the cruel and brutal conduct 
of the Burmese Government towards yon. They acknowledge 
you by no other title than the degrading and ignominious ap- 
pellation of Slaves. Compare, therefore, your condition with 
the comfort and happiness of the four maritime provinces, 
ilorgui, Te, Tavoy and Martaban, now under the protection 'of 
the English flag; follow their example to enjoy their blessings, 
by placing yourselves under my protection: it is a duty you owe 
to yeur aged and infirm parents, to all your female relatives, 
yonr wives and innocent children, instead of keeping them and 
yourselves in constant terror of your lives, and like wild beasts 
frequenting the jungles; and that in trying to support the hope- 
less cause of your merciless conquerors, the Burmese. Choose 
from among yourselves a Chief, and I will acknowledge him. 


in. 

Page 147. 

Death of Dowlat liao Sindhia. Extract from the despatch of 
Major Stewart, Besident, Gwalior, 22nd March, 1827. 
Sutherland’s Political Sketches, p. 155. 

“ About nine o’clock yesterday morning, a horseman eame at 
full speed from the Maha Baja’s camp to the rcsidenc}*, with a 
message from Hindoo Eao, stating that the Jlaha Baja had 
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expressed an anxious wish to see me, and begging that I would 
as soon as possible proceed to the palace. Conceiving tliat the 
Maha Eaja must be in his last moments, I instantly mounted a 
horse, and, accompanied by Captain Dyke alone, I reached the 
palace in a very short time after I had received this message. 
I found an anxious crowd outside, and all the chiefs and pcojilc 
of respectability assembled in the different apartments of the 
palace. As soon as I met Hindoo Eao, I anxiously inquired 
after the Slaha Baja. Hindoo Eao said tliat he was very ill, 
and that I should see him immediately, etc,, etc. Daring this 
conversation, messages were carried backwards and forwards, 
from the interior apartments, where the Iilaha Baja was, and it 
was at last announced that H. H. was ready to receive me. I 
proceeded to his apartment, accompanied by Hindoo Bao, Eaojee 
Khosjee "Walla, Atmaram Pundit, and perhaps there were one 
or two more. Captain Dyke also accompanied me. IL IL lay 
or rather reclined, on a couch supported hr pillotvs, and a num- 
ber of female servants were in attendance around him. Behind 


a Purdah close to him were Baeza Baee, Boukma Baee, and 
Bala Baee, and their attendants, I was much th>.>cked to oluserve 
the sad change that had taken place in the 3Iaha Baja’s appear- 
ance: his anas and upp-cr jpart of his body had become quite 
emadated; his belly and lower extremities were greatly f.v .-ilc'L 
I went np to him, took his hand in mine, and icat.'t over him, 
so as to hear what he minht sav. He remained silent for some 
time, apparendy unable to speak. A: last he said, in a distmet 
and sncTtile voice, so as to be heard by every one preseng and 
even I believe behind the Purdah, I wish voti to do whatever 
yon think proper {“.Jo iovTn r-.’yjT.asibj'ir.o in htn o"). I replied, 
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ifo. III. of Baeza Baee saggestiDg that Dr. Panton should be sent for, 

I asked the Maha Kaja if it waSi his wish that that gentleman 

should bo called, when His Highness made a faint sign of 
assent. 

“ I have been thus particular in giving the expressions used 
by the Maha Eaja on this occasion, as they were probably the 
last words he uttered. I had not retired above an hour to an 
upper apartment, when the screams of females announced that 
the Maha Baja's life had fled. 

“ It would be difScult for me to give any adequate notion 
of the scene that ensued ; the cries of women and the lamenta- 
tions of men, the uproar, and the tumult, were beyond all 
description. 

“ TVitli reference to what I have stated in the last paragrapli 
of my letter of the 20th instant, I immediately determined to 
remain at the palace till the Malm Baja’s body should be carried 
to the funeral pile; and a request to that efiect was also made 
to me by Hindoo Bao, and the other principal persons present. 
It was very satisfactory to me to find, that though there was a 
great appearance of grief, there were none of the appearances 
that indicated an intended Suttee. When a woman intends to 
ascend the funeral pile of her husband, her grief assumes a 
more sublime' character: she sheds no tears, she makes no 
lamentation, she lays aside her veil, and no longer concoitls 
herself from the sight of men. Tiiore were none of these signs, 
"When, therefore, I was informed that tlio Baeza Bace had 
declared she would follow the Maha Baja, I was certain that it 
would not be difficult to restrain her. Por this purpose, how- 
ever, I was called on to speak to the lady, with only a thin piece 
of cloth held up by two females between us. 

" It is not necessary to detail all that was said on this occa- 
sion. I teiminatcd the discussion by assuming the authority 
which the Malm Baja’s dying declaration had, I said, given me, 
and I desired that she would withdraw to her own apartments. 
She was at last dragged away by her female attendants. Shortly 
after, a memorandum consisting of seven articles was brought 
to me, ])urporting to be the Malm Baja’s Inst will but not bearing 
his signature, the principal of which were, the Maim Baja’s 
declared intention to adopt a son; the appointment of Hindoo 
Bao to be the superintendent, and another person to bo the 
Mookhtar. In case of the birth of a son, ho is to be heir to the 
possessions; “ and,” it is added, “that the adopted son shall bo 
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obedient to the orders of the Malm Raja and the Baeza Bacc as 
long as they live." For the fulfilment of all these intentions ho 
appeals to the support of the British Goveniment. 

“ It was a singular and melancholy sight to see the Jlaha 
Raja dressed in his last apparel, adorned with jewels and pearls, 
seated in his palankeen with his face uncovered, ns if still alive, 
accompanied by all his state-elephants and led horses, set out 
on this last iiroccssion. lie was .accompanied to the funeral 
pile by almost every man in camp; and the tears of the multitude 
showed, that however deficient in many of the qualities of a 
good prince, he was neither a cruel nor a tjT.annicnl sovereign. 
The JIaha R.aja w.as by no means deficient in understanding, to 
which, indeed, he owed the salvation of his state amid the wreck 
of the JIahrntta Empire. In conversation, the comparisons and 
illustrations he used were frequently very striking and happy. 
Ilis temper was mild and gentle in the extreme, though his 
courage w.as never doubted. Whatever m.ay have been the vices 
and crimes of his youth (and these I believe arc more to be 
ascribed to evil counscllcrs than to himself), his latter years have 
been unmarked by any gross violation of mortility. Apathy and 
indolence were his besetting faults, which through life prevented 
him from ever executing the duties of a sovereign with cfiTiciency. 
On the whole, when it is considered that ho was raised to a 
sovereignty at that time the most extensive in India, at the 
early age of fourteen, and that he was bronght up from child- 
hood amid the scenes of treachery and rapacity that characterise 
a Mahratta camp, it is c.asy to find an excuse for many of the 
errors and vices of his reign. If in .any part of this despatch 
I have transgressed the rules of official correspondence, I tntst 
the occasion will plead my excuse. I should bo insensible indeed, 
if I could, with feelings unmoved, report the death of a chief 
whom I have so long knoa-n, and with whom I may of Into bo 
E.aid to have been on terms of intimacy. Nor is it the least 
affecting circumstance attending his death, that the last act of 
his life showed his unbounded confidence in the justice and 
generosity of the British Government.” 
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No. IV. Sing, who, when the Khusnih measurement was taking place 

had caused him to bo apprehended in the I'oujdaree Court on i 

false accusation, and bad, through collusion with the Pntwaree 
got this land measured ns his (the Lumberdar’s) property. W( 
remarked to the Collector that the complainant appeared t( 
excite great intercstamong the Zemindars; and he, after hcarinj 
the statement of both parties, which were of course contradictory 
. directed that any man who could speak in favour of the peti 
tioncr’s claim should come forward and avow his knowledge 
On this a confused murmur arose, and every one seemed t< 
speak in favour of the petitioner; but the Collector, not beinj 
satisfied that he distinctly apprehended them, ordered all whe 
were persuaded of the justice of the claim to stand up. On this 
the whole multitude stood up en masse. Nevertheless, apprC' 
hensivc that they might possibly have misunderstood his question 
he directed them all again to be seated. When they were al 
level, and scarcely one head appeared above the other, all thos( 
who considered the petitioner’s claim to be unjust, were ordorec 
to stand up. But not a soul rose in favour of the oppressor 
and the Collector having examined the Putu’aree’s nccounti 
minutely, and ascertained that the petitioner had been in posses 
sion of the land, of course directed his reinstatement, anc 
excluded, with the concurrence of the proprietors, Malmraj Sin{ 
from tlte future management of the village. Sibba was allowec 
to succeed him. The air was rent with acclamations at tliif 
summary, expeditious, and certain mode of dispensing justice 
and one’s heart rejoiced to see a simple and uncorrupted people 
(because they were happily nescient of Courts and their inju- 
rious influences) so enthusiastic and unanimous in defending the 
poor and helpless against “ the proud man’s contumely.” 

Cases on which evidence was requisite, were disposed of by the 
Collector’s own order, or reference to a more private Pnnehayut; 
but all questions into which the Pergunna Zemindars might bo 
supposed to have entered, and which could not have escaped 
their observation, were referred in this manner to the public 
sense of the meeting; and really the unbought and unsolicited 
testimony of three or four thousand peers must come very near 
the truth; and at any rate must be more trustworthy than the 
Gumja Jtdlce oath of two paid witnesses. 
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Page 264. 

Statement of the Nmeah Mehndi AU Khan. From the MofussU 
Akhbar. Asiatic Monthly Journal, December, 1833. 

“ In appealing to the opinion of the public, I profess that I am ® 

solely actuated by a desire to do myself justice; and I disclaim 

every intention of ■vvisbing to draw conclusions inimical to the 
character of any one: facts as they are here related speab. for 
themselves, and they are sufficiently clear to show the injustice 
with which I have been treated through the intrigues of certain 
interested persons at the Court in Lucknow. 

^Ylule residing at Eurractahad, in retirement, in the hope 
of passing the remainder of my life in quietness, I received two 
firmans from the King of Oude; the first stating that Mr. 
Haddock had, at the King’s request, applied to the British 
Government for its sanction to my accepting office. Having 
resided at Pnttyghnr for nearly twelve years, I considered my- 
self a subject of the Honourable Company, and consequently 
thought it my duty to submit, for the information of that 
■ Government, the communication made to me by his Majesty; 

I immediately transmitted a copy of the firman in question to 
Mr. Secretary Sterling, who, according to custom, forwarded the 
same to the Resident at his Majesty’s court. 

“At the expiration of twenty days, I received a second firman 
from his Majesty, stating that he had received the Resident’s 
permission to send for me, and directing me to repair to Court. 

A copy of this order I forwarded to Mr. Maddock, .and imme- 
diately left Euttyghur for Lucknow, On my arrival, I waited 
upon his Majesty, who received me with much kindness; and 
some days afterwards invested me with the usual dress of honour, 
elephant, p.alkce, etc. Upon this occasion, his Majesty directed 
me to wait on Mr. hladdock. I did so; when the Resident in- 
formed me, that, in obedience to the will of his Majesty, I was 
to conduct the affairs of government in the character of Prime 
Minister, 

“ At this period, Akbar Alii Khan (son of Haidar Beg Khan), 

Ikhal ood Dowla (son of Capt.ain Eutteh Alii), and Mewa Rtim 
who were conducting the affairs of the Bt.ate, were, by order of 
his Jlajesty, removed from office, and prohibited from attending 
the durbar. 
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cniiKO nf flio rnnHicr of Sfcor Jfnnnoo, 
nrul lal<cs Delhi, ^132. Opposed by (lie 
Seiks mid 3iaiirnttn5, lo?C!< his provinces 
of Dnhoro nnd Mtilhiii, 333. Defeats In 
two battles, nnd nearly destroys (be 
Jluhnitta nniiy. 33G. I’laces Alec Gohur 
on the throne of Dellil nnd retires to 
Cabnl, 337. l^irthcr mention of, ill. 179. 
Ahmed, Deccan sovcrcl;,'n, rel^Ti of, li. 240, 
Alimcd Klinn Ilimgiish, chief of rumtk- 
Jmbnd, Joins the juirty of Gazee nd Dien, 
li.333. 

Alimcd, Ilnjcc, account of, lii. 109. 

Ahmed Sliah, succeeds his father, jrahomed 
Shah, il. 327. His reign cldcfly ocenpied 
by the incursions of the Itohlllas nnd 
Abdallco Afglmnns, 323. Ills person 
seized hy his Vizir, nnd n son of Jehnn- 
dcr set up in his stead, 331. 

Ahmedabad, taken by Goddard, Iv. 39. 
Ahmcdiibad liedcr, ’kingdom in Dccc.an, 
founded by Ameer Ilorccd, U.213. 
Ahmcdnnggcr formed into a province of 
the Mogul Empire, II. 219. Division of 
Us sovereignty between ifnllek Uml>cr 
nnd Unjoo Mlnnnnn, 2G1, Eort of, taken 
by Generni Wclicsicy, vi. 3C1. 

AJect Sing, fonns an nlliance with Jcy Sing, 
nnd slackens in obedience to Sh.ah Anluin, 
li.30l. licing invited to court to net 
against the Scyd brothers. Joins their 
party, 312. 

Akbar, the tlrst who coined gold nnd silver 
for circulation in India, il- H5. Account 
of his curly years, 235. Ilis generous i 
treatment of n captive Vizir, 237, In- I 
stances of his generous conduct aflcr 
ascending the throne, 23S. Ucbclllons 
with which lie lind to contend, 240. 
Bernr ceded to him, 248. Adds Ahmed- 
nuggcrtoliis empire. 249. Ills death, ibid. 
Akbar, youngest .son of Aunmgzeb, Inten- 
tion of his father to make him his suc- 
cessor, ii. 279. Hevolts, 295. Departs 
fVom the Mahratta country* for Persia, 290. 
Alaniparva, taken by tlic English, iii. 180. 
Alee Gohur, for an asylum against G;izec 
nd Dien, betakes himself to the English 
in Bengal, ii. 334. 

Alexander, his expedition not knomr to the 
Hindus, i. 117. His conquests in India, 
ii. 

Algebra, Hindu knowledge of, derived from 
the Greeks, ii. 100— 101, note. Sanscrit 
Algebra. See Colobrook 
Algebraic signs, question of their origin 
examined, ii. 98 

Ali Jah, son of Nizam Ali. his revolt, vi, 25 
All Mahomed Khan, founder of the power 
of the Uohlllns, account of, ii. 324. Dis- 
tricts under his authority, 325. Dies, 32S 
Ali Jlirza Mohammed, account of, iii. 109 
Aliverdi Khan, his early exploits in Bahar 
and Bengal, iii. 1 10. His intrepid attack 
of the Mahrattas, nnd glorious retreat. 


II I. Drives the Mnhrattas several (fmes 
from his dominions, ibid. Dies at an ad- 
vanced age, 113. Policy of his conduct 
In quelling rebellion, 16S. 

Alta, nephew of rcrozc,hl3 first invasion 
of Deccan, 11. 200. Murders or imprisons 
nearly (lie wliole family of his uncle, 200. 
liis farther invasions of the Deccan, 201 . 
Dies, 203 

Alia Hussun, accimnt of, previous to his 
ascending the throne, ii. 211. Thefounder 
of the BImmcncc dynast)’* 212. Ciiarac- 
tcr of his reign, 212 

Alla, son of Jlahomcd, resigns the throne 
of Delhi, nnd accepts the government of 
Budaoon, ii.222 

Alla, son of Ahmed, sovereign In the Deccan, 
reign of,ii.244 

Allahabad, fortress of, taken by the English, 
ill. 284. Ceded to tlic Emperor, 28G. 
Sold by the English to the Nabob of 
Oudc.397 

■ Allan, 3IoJor, sent to Tippoo Saib and his 
family, to urge the policy of their sur- 
render, vi. D'J 

Alliance, defensive, Sfnrquis ^Vcllesley’s 
account of the benefits arising from, vi, 
330. His account investigated, 333. 
Opinion of Eord Cornwallis concerning 
the system of snch alliances, 431 
Allighiir, b.attlc of, vi.350. Fort of, taken 
by the English, 351 

Alonis, Chaldean king, extent of hfs reign, 
i. 115, note 

Alphabet of the Hindus, letters of, hiero- 
glyphics, ii. 9S. note 
Altumsh, Emperor, acconnt of, ii, 18G 
Amantas, sciences taught by, In the Peru- 
vian schools, il. 1 13, note 
Amar Singh, Prince of Odiporc, his contests 
with the army of JehongIr,ii. 352 
Ambojma, claim of the Dutch to, by 
priority of occupancy, 1. 31. Trial and 
execution of Captain Towerson and other 
Englishmen, at, 30. Torture practised 
by the Dutch at, on occasion of those 
trials, 37. Emotions excited in England 
in consequence of the Dutch croelties, 
33. Commissioners appointed to adjust 
the claims of the Dvo nations, and pre- 
scribe satisfaction for the massacres, 56. 
Amount of the award to the heirs of the 
sufferers, 50. Dutch settlements at, 
taken hy the English, vi. 49 
Ameer Sing, R.ajah of Tanjore, dctlironed 
by the Englisli, vi. 217. Dies, 244 
Ammonians, considered the coay as sacred 
and oracular, i. 290 

Amusements, nature of those of the Hindus, 
i.336 

Aniyat,3Ir,, chief of the English factory at 
Patna, iii. 201. Dissatisfied with the ap- 
pointment of Vansittart to the Presidency 
of Bengal, 217. Sent on a mission to 
Mcer Casim, 237. On his return reftis- 
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inp to "be stopped, is killed in tlic stniffgle, 
240 

Ananpore, English accused of cruelty in 
tho reduction of, iv. 18S 
Anatomy, practice of, carefully avoided by 
the Hindus, ii. 81, note 
Aldercron, Colonel, charged vith setting 
fire unnecessarily to the town of Wan- 
dewash, iii. 142 

Anderson, Dr., on the subject of a free 
trade to India, quoted, i. 61, note 
Anderson, Mr. David, examined on the 
trial of Mr. Hastings, v. 137 
Anglo-Saxons, punishment observed by, i. 
176, note, lludeuess and indelicacy 
practised by, 321, note. Language of. 
said to be that spoken by Adam and Eve 
in Paradise, ii. 65 

Angria, Mahratta pirate, account of, iii. 120 
Animals, superstitious estimation in which 
they were held by the Hindus and other 
nations, i. 296, 46D 

Anstruther, Mr., suras up the first charge 
on the trial of Mr. Hastings, v. 86 — 90. 
Proceeds on the charge relating to pre- 
sents, 122 

Anunderauz, Rajah, expedition against the 
Circars, undertaken at his instigation, iii. 
197 

Anwar ad Dien, Nabob of Carnatic, marches 
against Madras, and is defeated by the 
IVench, iii. 61. Abandons the English 
and makes peace with the French, 54. 
Suspected as the murderer of Seid 
Mahomed, 69. Slain in battle at the ad- 
vanced age of 107 years, 71 
Appeal, Courts of. See Courts 
Appendix to ilr. Hosting’s trial, v. 200. 
Comments on the Report of the Com- 
mittee of tlie House of Commons con- 
tained in it, 215 

Appro.ximate signs, Hindus acquainted 
with, but ignorant of the principles of 
the operation, ii. 89 

Aqueducts, skill of the Indians in, ii. 20, 
note 

Arabians, progress of, in science, ii. 53, 
Their Mgebraic signs, 79 
Arabs, opinions of some authors respecting, 
ii. Ill, and note. 

Aracline, celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans as the place where weaving was 
invented, ii. 13 

Araucaniaiis, names given to the Supreme 
Being by, i. 236, note-. Their skill in 
the invention of games, ii, 31 
Aravarcourchy, reduced by the English, iv. 
195 

Arbitration, greater p.art of Hindu lawsuits 
determined by, i. 200, note. 

Archangel, consequence of its first disco- 
very by Chancellour, i. 5 
Arches, Hindus ignorant of. till they 
learned the construction from their 
Moslem conquerors, ii. 10 


Architecture of the Hindus, ii.2,8, 10. Of 
other rude nations, 7, 5. 9, and notes. 
Arcot, taken by the English under Clive, 
iii. 84. Taken by the French under 
Daily, 163. Retaken bythe English, 179. 
Taken by Hyiler Ali, iv. 142. Attempts 
of the English to recover it, 150. For 
Nabobs of, sec Doost Ali, Anwar ad Dien, 
Mahomed Ali, and Omdut ul Omrah. 
Arpum, battle of, vi. 371 
Ariancopang, English wholly ignorant of 
it when attacking Pondicherry, iii. 57, 
Arikera, battle of, v. 272 
Aristotle, quoted on the division of nations 
into classes, i. 140, note. . On the subject 
of legislation, vi. 183, note. 

Arithmetical characters, inquiry by whom 
invented, ii. 93 

Anneganm, factory established at, by the 
East India Company, i. 42 
Armenians, as agents, preferred bythe East 
India Company to their own servants, i. 89 
Army, East Indian, mutiny in, at Bombay, 
i. 78, 83. Mutinj' in, at Patna, iii. 246. 
Stations of, on the conclusion of the war 
vith Snja Dowla, 294. Discontent of the 
ofiBcers of, in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of military allowance, 295. Con- 
spiracy, the result of this measure, de- 
feated, 298 

Arnee, attempt of the English to reduce it, 
unsuccessful, iv, 175 

Arracan, Rajah of, betrays Snja, who had 
sought refuge in his kingdom, U. 277 
Arsacidcs, dynasty of, changed, ii. 169 
Arts, man, in a state of nature, governed 
in his invention of, by his wants, ii. 1, 
The Hindus celebrated only for three, 
architecture, weaving, and jeweller?'# 2. 
State of the fine arts with the Hindus, 25. 
In the arts of architecture and weaving, 
Hindus inferior to Mohammedans, 367 
Asaph, Governor of Corah, his revolt against 
Akbar, ii. 240 

Asoph Jab, brother to the Sultana, Koor 
Mohl, made Vizir b?' Jehangire, ii. 254. 
His attempt to recover Jehangire when 
taken by Mohfibet, 257. Enters into the 
plans of Mohfibet against Jehangire, 259. 
Appointed Vizir to Shah Jehan, 2G0 
Assada merchants, what, i. 53. Petition 
against joint-sto<i management, 54 
Assal, groimd-rents in India so denomi- 
nated. iii. 367 

Assam, account of the country and its in- 
habitants,!!. 159 
Assye, battle of, vi, S65 
Astrology, attachment of the Hindus to, 
i.341. From whom their astrolog?’ was 
borrowed, ii. 99, and note, 

Astronomie Indienne, by M. Bailly, charac- 
ter of the work, ii.GS. Farther exami- 
nation of it, 87 — 93 

Astronomy, knowledge of the Hindus in. 
disputed, U. 6S, Hindu books of, a proof 
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punished before trial, S09. Character of 
the evidence against, ibid. Their trea- 
sure seized, 319. Their eimnchs tortured, 
321, and note. Further transactions rela- 
tive to the Begums, 339. Decision of the 
Court of Directors, 341. Their jaghires 
restored to them, 357. Conduct of ilr. 
Hastings towards them, one of the articles 
in his impeachment, v, 54 
3elIecombe, M., his gallant defence of Pon- 
dichen>% iv. 114 

3eloli, account of, previous to hisascending 
the throne, ii, 222. Tahen from his 
mother’s womb after her death, 223. His 
character, 224 

ieloli, Slohamed, great grandfather of Hy- 
der Ali, account of, iii. 320 
lelus, sepulchre of, ii. 7 
lenares, Cheyte Sing, Rajah of, his con- 
nexion with the English East India Com- 
pany, iv. 255, History of the R^ahship, 
25G, note. Demands made on him by Mr. 
Hastings, 261. Justice of Mr. Hastings’ 
demands examined, 267. Tutnultsincon- 
sequence of his arrest, 278. Escapes from I 
his guards, 278, His conduct after his I 
escape, 280. Is deposed, 284. His wife, 
m oth er, an d princesses of his house shame- 
fully treated and plundered, 28G. Senti- 
ments of the Court of Directors respecting 
his treatment, 288. Protected by Scindia 
and appointed to a command in his array, 

V. 16 

mares, meeting at, of Mr. Hastings and 
the Nabob of Oude, iil. 399. New govern- 
ment framed for, iv. 284. Deplorable 
state of, as e.vi>ressed by Mr. Hastings in 
a subsequent visit, 356. Deputy of, dis- 
missed, and his predecessor imprisoned by 
Mr. Hostings, 350 

infield, Paul, his situation at Sfadras, as 
me of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany, and money agent, iv. 89, ‘With a 
jmall salary pretends to have advanced 
£234,000 to the Nabob of Tanjore and 
5thers, ibid. His claim rejected by the 
government of Madras, 90. Further dis- 
'ussion of his claim, 91. His character, 

163. His intrigues with the Nabob of 
Urcot to impede the collection of the revc- 
luc, 363. Sends eight members to par- 
iament, v. 22. Sums gained by him, 24. 
l.ord Macartney’s opinion of his conduct 
n India, 30, note 

ngal, first important privileges obtained 
jy the English in, i. 66. Agency by the 
vast India Company first established in, 

8. First war of the English with the 
lative powers in, 84. The inhabitants of, 
haracterised as perfect in timidity, 329. 
^dded to the Jloharamedan dominions, ii. 

85. Invaded by an army of Mogul 
'artars, 188. Rebellion in, by Toghril, 
ubdued by Balln, 194. Government of, 
surped by Shir, the Afghaun, 209. Pro- 


ceedings of Akbar against, 242. Invaded 
from thc,kingdom of Assam, 2G5. Invaded 
by the Rajah of Arracan, 283. Proceed- 
ings in, under Shah Aulum, JafBerKhan, 
and Ferokhsere, iii. 22. State of, under 
Suraja DowJa, 109. English government 
of, remodelled, 193. English expedition 
from, fo drive the Frencli out of the 
Northern Circars, 190, 24C. Invaded by 
the Nabobs of Oude and Allahabad, 202. 
Large reinforcements sent to the Dutch 
' settlements in, defeated by the English, 
204. Political state of in 1760, 212. Clive 
resits the government of. See Clive. 
Afflicted by a famine w'hich destroys more 
than a third of its inhabitants, 340. State 
and temper of the government of, on the 
appointment of Mr.Hastings,366,375. Situ- 
ation of, with respect to the neighbouring 
pow'ers, 382. Financial condition of, 407. 
Force sent from across India to Bombay, 
iv. 25, 31. Statements of its revenues, 
j 357, note. Views of the government of, 
and those of Madras respecting the de- 
signs of Tippoo Saib, v. 241. State of its 
police, as given by Mr. Dowdeswell, 405. 
Benn, Mr., examined on Mr. Hastings’s 
trial, T. 86 

Bentham, lifr., his Treatise on Scotch Ro- 
fonn, referred to, v. 48, note. 
Bently,hi8*opinions of the Hindu astronomy 
controverted / by Mr. Playfair, ii. 69. 
Credit due to ids opinions, 89 
Bcrar, kingdom in Deccan, by whom 
founded, ii. 247. Ceded to Akhbar, 248, 
Revolts, and is subdued by Shah Jehan, 
267, Desire of tlie English to fonn a 
connexion with the government of,iv. 27. 
Situation of the Regent of, between tho 
English, and the united power of Hydcr 
Ali and Nizam Ali, 129, Rajah of. Joins 
in hostilities with Scindia, iv. 304. Ne- 
gotiations of the British government 
with, 376, Treaty with, concluded, 

380 

Bernier, M., on the Hindu epochs, quoted, 

i. 108, note. On the tenure of land, 214, 
note. On the absurdities of tho Hindu 
religion, 324, note. On the Fakcers, 341, 
note. On the ignorance of the Pundits, 

ii, 81, note. On the malady of Shah 
Jehan, 269, note. On the date of Aiirung- 
zeb’s illness, 279. On the mode of death 
by the ponsta, 283, note. On the buccca- 
nier character of tho Portuguese in India, 

283, note. 

Bhogvat-Gecta, chapter from, on the dis- 
play of the divine nature in the form of 
the universe, i. 2G7, note. 

Bharaanec dynasty, founder of, ii. 212 
Bhao, killed in the battle of the Dooranccs 
with the Mahrattas, ii. 337 
Bbasenra, Hindu mathematician, antiquity 
of bis treatises on Astronomy questioned, 
ii, 102 
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l on Ills cTiariot, 250, note, 
lus controversies of the 
utc. On tliG IHndii wor- 
iprcmc J^clnp, 2G0, note, 
renlincnt of the labouring 
:c. On tlic treatment of 
ia, 317, note, nidiculcs 
)f “slnipJc,” given by Sir 
to the i’mitlits, 325, note, 
inhospitable cliiirnclcr of 
. Characterises pestilence 
*cy, as gentle, compared 
ilAirs, 32S, !mtc. Quoted 
jf apathy of the lower 
ooplo In India, 33-i, note, 
of the Hindus, 337, note, 
j of the Hindus In wasli- 
}, bodies, and cattle In the 
eh they take their drink, 
:ribc» a Hindu temple, ii. 
i bridge at Scringapatnm, 
the ignorance of tlie Hen- 
irt but weaving, 11. note, 
lure of the Hindus, 19, 
sculpture of the Hindu 
cntlons a silver bason, on 
nans had cnibossed tlic 
f the Zodiac, 7C, note, 
short period that Hindu 
resened, and the wilful 
pyists, 77, note. On the 
ij>cd by the Hrahmens in 
oth of their religion and 
3. On the deference ex- 
from their Inferiors, 190, 
tdian roads, I* 43 
I High Admiral, claims a 
oney, i. 35 

the incarnations of | 
ped over the greater part 
O. Question, whether his 
rived from Brahma, or 
from him, dlfflcult of 
'.Q, 

)udc Zemindar}', Com- 
vi. 193 

Iindus.l.338,il. 1. Sec 
. Buildings of the Sfexi- 
I Peruvians, G. Of the 
neveli and Babylon, ibid. 

3, ibid. Of the Cyclopes, 
a, ibid., note. Of the 

ed in the battle of the 
he Boorances, ii. 337 
ill of Benares, protected 
against Suja Dowla, ili. 
jntion of,iv. 25C 
ry of the operations in, 
>ry incursions into, 403 
member of the Select 
je House of Commons, 

•e into affairs of the East 
His insinuations rcspect- 
fa designs against the 


^^ogul and Seindia, confirmed by Jfr. 
Pitt,T. 13, note. Substance of his cele- 
brated speech on tlic Nabob of Arcot's 
debts, 21. His character of Paul Ken- 
field and Klclmril Atkinson, 23. Ills Idea 
of collusion between the Nabob of Arcot’s 
creditors and rnlnistrj', 30. 3Iovc3 for 
papers to Inculpate Air. Hastings, 35. 

I Mode of proceeding Tccomincndcd by 
I him against ilr. Hasting, 30. Complains 
of the dilllcultics of the prosecution in 
regard to evidence, 65, His opening 
si^cccli at tiie trial of 3fr, Hastings, 74. 
Petitioned ngainst by Mr. Hastings for his 
severe accusations respecting N uncomar, 
92. Ills conduct in the House of Com- 
mons on the occasion. 93. Complains of 
the rules adopted by the Lords forex- 
' eluding evidence, 109. His remarks on 
the right of the Commons not to be held 
to tcciinlail niceties, 132. His charge of 
oppression against Mr. Hastings chal- 
lenged by Mr. Law, 139, note. His opi- 
nion of the efficiency of impeachments, 
142. Attacked by the Archbishop of 
York, 1G9. Proposes to prosecute the 
puhlislier of tlic Archbishop’s speech, 1 70. 
His concluding speech on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, 183. Attacked by Mr. Law, 
brotlicr of the counsel of that name, 188. 
Ills political character, 201. Speech by, 
on tJic question of criminality, in anim- 
adverting on the proceedings of Judges 
and otherconstitutedautliorities, 218, note 
Kurmans. See Birmans. 

Buni, Lieutenant-Colonel, prudent precan- 
itons taken by him against an attack on 
Delhi, vi. 412, note. Perilous situation 
of a detachment commanded by him near 
Samicc, 415 

Barren Sunkcr, or impure brood, how in: 

troducod among the Hindus, 1. 139 
Burroughs, Mr, Advocate -Gcncr.'vl, his 
spcecli on a meeting of the British in: 
habitants of Calcutta, for contribntions 
in support of the war against the French, 
Vi. 90 

Bussy, M, his transactions in Carnatic, ili, 
149. In Alysorc, 105. Further exploits 
of, 149—153. Itccalled by Lally, 157, 
Joins Lally, 163. Coraplimeut paid to 
his merit by six French officers, who re- 
quest he might supersede them, 164. 
His conduct in the attack on iJadras 
blamed, 16G. Restrains the impetuosity 
of Ills officers before Cnddalorc, and the 
English army thereby saved, iv. 192 
Butter, a great luxurj' with the fliadns, i. 
332 

Bnxar, battle of, iii. 247. Importance of 
its result to the English, ibid. 

Buying, East India Company’s Committee 
of, its duties, ii). 5. 

Buying and selling, mode of, practised, by 
the Hindus, i, 151* 
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Byram the First, liis reign, ii. 181. Bjram 
the Second, 1S7 

Cabot, Sebastian, voyage and discoveries of> 
i. 4 

Cresar, quoted respecting the Druids among 
the Gauls, i. 230 

Calcutta, granted to the East India Com- 
pany by the Moguls, i. 101. Attacked by 
Suraja Dowla, hi. 115. Taken, and its 
defenders shut up in the Black Hole, 117, 
Retaken by Clive, T21. Fortified, 124. 
Discord in the council at, 213. Meetings 
of the British inhabitants of, for contri- 
butions in support of tlie war against the 
French, vi. 52 

iJalliaud, Captain, repulsed before Madura, 
lii. 139. Defeats the Mysoreans near 
Madura, iii. 145. Appointed to the com- 
mand of tiic army in Bengal, 205. De- 
feats the Slogul near Patna, 203. Defeats 
the Naib of Poorania, 210 
iJalmuck servants, esteemed through Rus- 
sia for intelligence and fideht}', ii. 150, 
note. Calmuck artist, 150 
Campbell, Captain, opens the gate of tl)e 
fort in the capture of Ga^vilgur, vi. 373. 
Taken ill, 376 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, a fricud of Sir. 
Hastings, nominated Governor of Madras, 
in opposition to the appointment of Mr. 
Holland, by the Directors, v. 23. Grants 
in aid of English troops to the Raja of 
Travancore, 231. His regulations for the 
Carnatic revenues, 252. His partial view 
of his own arrangement respecting the 
debts of the Nabob of Arcot, 254. His 
character of the Nabob, 25G. His arrange- 
ment objected to by the Nabob, 256 ; and 
the Madras government, 257 
Canal, grand, of China, ii. 154 
Canara, ancient name of Carnatic, extent 
to which its language was spoken, iii. 65, 
note. 

Cape of Good Hope, voyages to India by, 
attempted, i. 7, 15. Taken from the 
Dutch by the English, vi. 49 
Caraugoly', fort, surrenders to the French, 
iii. 163. Taken by Sir Eyre Cootc, 176 
Caravansaries of Syria, ii. 158, note. 

Cardan, mathematician, a nilcpublishcd by, 
in 1845, still bears his name, ii. 105 
Carical, engagement near, l>clwccn the 
French and English fleets, iii. 161. Ta- 
ken by the English, 180 
Carll (l^ltrcs Am(5ric.aincs), on the fondness 
of the Penmans for comic dramas, quo- 
ted, ii. 42, note. 

Carlisle, Earl, on the costly attire of the 
Russian court, quoted, ii. 146, note. 
Carnac, Major, defeats the Mogul Emperor, 
ill. 218, Visits and negotiates a treaty 
witli him, 220. Superseded hy Colonel 
Coote, 222. Opposes the designs of Mccr 
Casim against Ramnaraln, 223. Recalled 


from Patna, 223. Resumes the command 
and defeats Suja Dowla, 244. ilcmber 
of the Select Committee at Calcutta, 275. 
His conduct as to signing covenants not 
to receive presents, 280. After again de- 
feating Suja Dowla, makes peace with 
him, 285. Accompanies Lord Clive to 
Moorshedabad on business of revenue, 
296. Appointed one of the committee 
for settling tlie government of Poonah, 
iv. 23 

Carnatic, population of, why supposed to 
be small, ii. 244, To whom it belonged 
before and after the reduction of Bcja- 
nugger by the Mohammedan powers of 
Deccan, 297, note. Proceedings of An- 
war ad Dicn, Nabob of, iii, 51, 54,66. 
Geographical description of, 65. Politi- 
cal state of, CG. AFar among the natives 
of, 63. M’ars of the English and French 
in, *87. Object of those wars, 02. Ne- 
gotiations bet'vccn the two powers re- 
specting this point, ibid. Negotiations 
respecting, between the French and En- 
glish governments in Europe, 96. Com- 
missioners appointed, and the question 
settled in favour of the English, 93. "War 
with theFrenchin, renewed, 135, French, 
after various changes of fortune, driven 
out of Carnatic, 187. Political state of, 
after the overthrow of the French, 265, 
V’ar with Hydcr Ali, who invades it, 309, 
319, 335. Irruption of Nizam Ali into, 
307, Terms on which the war in, with 
Hydcr, terminated, severely condemned 
by the East India Company, 335. In- 
vaded by Tippoo Saib, v. 252. Regula- 
tions for the revenues of, by Governor 
Campbell and the Nabob, 252. For Na- 
bobs of, see Anwar ad Dien, Boost AU, 
and Mahomed Ali 

Caroor, reduced by Colonel Fullerton, ir. 
195. Taken by the army under I/)rd 
Cornwallis, v. 249 

Cartier, Mr., appointed Member of the 
Select Coramiticc at Calcutta, iii. 431. 
Succeeds Mr. Vcrclst, as Governor of 
Bengal, 340 

Cashmere, overrun by the Mohnmmcd.'ins 
in the early part of the eleventh century, 
il. 174. Conquered by Akbar, 243 

Castes or classes, divisions into, of the Hin- 
dus, i. 120. Of the Anglo-Saxons and 
others, ibid, note. Mcdcs said to bo 
dhided into, 127, note. Distribution of 
a people into four only, productive of 
innumerable inconveniences as their 
wants multiplied, 133. Existed in the 
ancient AssjTian empire, 140, note. In- 
stances rf sucli division, in other ancient 
nations, ibid. 

Catwall, minister? of Justice so called, their 
functions, 11 139, note. 

Cave of Elephanta, ii. 3, Of Salscttc and 
Posa, 3, note. 
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Mnm!fMoncr5, Board of, appointed for tlic 
pclllcnicnt of the dominions rcqnlml hy 
the English of the IJabob of Ondo, vi. 
MO 

pmmittccs of Directors of the East India 
Comi'nny cnumcmlcd, and their respec- 
tive dnUcs dcscrllMid, ill. 5, ct seq. Sc* 
Icct Coinmlltcc at Calcutta, of Mhom and 
^•hy lornied, 200. Its proccc<Hngs rc- 
pccUng presents, 251 ; respecting private 
trade, 287; respecting the snpjdy of 
vacancies in the council, 410; ropcettng 
military allowances, 412: respecting the 
inland trade society, 4S7. Coininitlec of 
Circuit* See Circuit. Committee of 
Bevenne in Bengal, v, 130 
lommons, House of, proceedings in, on 
the war in the Carnatic, and conduct of 
the supreme judicature, Iv. 371. Urge 
tile minister to an immediate and effectual 
reform in the affairs of India, 3S0. Mr. 
Fox’s Bill introduced, ibid. Mr. Pitt’s 
East India Bill p.osscd, 381. Supposed 
inadequate to the ends It was meant to 
fulfil, 3S9. Proceedings In, relating to 
the affairs of India, r. 13, note; to the 
debts of the Knbob of Arcot, 17-22. 
View of parties in, 35. Mutual asper- 
sions between mlnisStcrs and opposition 
in, relative to Mr. Hastings, 3S. Discus- 
sion in, on the mode of procedure re- 
specting evidence against Mr. Hastings, 
45. Best mode of procedure respecting 
>rr. Hastinps rejected by the House, 47, 
Votes tlio Bohiila war not Imiicachablc, 
4D. Passes Bills to amend the East 
India Act, 72. Object of those Bills, 
6l«r>4. Articles of imponchment of Mr. 
Ilastlngs brought up from the Com- 
mittee of tho House, 57. Impeachment 
voted, and carried to the Lords, 53. Pro- 
ceedings of, relative to the Impeachment 
of Sir Elijah Impey, ibid. Debates in, 
on tbo dcc3arator>‘ Bill, 59, Further 
proceedings of, on Mr. Burhe’s cbnrging 
Mr. Hastings ultli tho murder of Kun- 
comar, t»2. Reprlraands Major Scott for 
reviling the managers of Mr, Hastings’ 
impeachment, through the press, l44. 
Debates In, on the question, whether the 
dissolution of parliament abated the im- 
peachment, 145. Acts of, said not to bo 
nets of tho people, 149. Committee 
formed in, to disprove the charge of pro- 
traction of the trial, 169. Proceedings 
Of, on intemperate language by tho 
Archbishop of York, 170. Dispute in, 
about further time required by the 
managers of the trial to prepare their 
reply, ibid. Managers appointed n com- 
mittee bv’, to ascertain the causes of delay 
in the trial, 178. Votes the thanks of 
the House to the managers of the trial, 
184. Report of the Committee of, ap- 
. pointed to inspect the Lords’ Journals, 


relative to their proceedings on tho 
trial, 200-215. Debates in, on tho war 
with Tippoo Snlb, 280. Debates In, on 
rencw.al of the East India Company’s 
Charter, vi. 3, ct scq. 

Commutation net and tax, iv. 303 

Company, for trading to tho East Indies, 
a now one projected, i. 89. Ofl'ers a 
loan of two millions to government for 
leave to trade, 9*1. Obtain an net of 
Incorporation, 07, Chartered ns a re- 
gulated company, ibid. Its feebleness, 
101. Union of the two companies re- 
commended by tho King, 102. Tho 
union cflcctcd,‘l03 

Conc.an, army sent into, by Aurungzob, 
ii. 290, 297 

Condamfno. Jf. do la, on the precious 
stones of South America, quoted, ii. 65, 
unto. 

Condillac, on tho manner in which tho 
infant mind goueraliscs ideas, quoted, 
it 65, iioto. 

Conflans, M., succeeds Bussy in tho com- 
mand of tho French troops in Carna- 
tic, .and is defeated hy tho English, 
iit 107 

Conjeveram, burned hy tho French, in 
revenge for a similar ontrago commit- 
ted hy tho English at Wnudovvash, iii. 
143. Surprised and taken hy tho 
French, 176. Battle of, iv. 134 

Consciousness, ascribed hj’ tho Hindus 
to vegetables as well ns nuimals, ii. 68. 
Created, according to tho Hindus, be- 
foro tho mind, 314 

Control, Board of, how constituted, iv, 
891. Effects of, upon the East India 
Company, 395. Etfccts of, on the go- 
vcnmicnt of India, 890, ct soq. Effi- 
cacy of, as .an instrument of govern- 
ment, compared with that of tho Court 
of Directors, 309. Convinced of tho 
evil respecting tho Nabob of Arcot’s 
debts, V. 18. Orders them to bo dis- 
charged without inquiry, 39. Bemon- 
Btranco of tho Directors against tho 
proceeding, 20. Appoints a govornor 
of Madras, in opposition to the Direct- 
ors, 2S. Instead of controlling, origi- 
nates measures. Orders tho Carnatic 
revenues to ho restored, ibid. Further 
contest of, with tho Directors, respect- 
ing Lioutonant-Colouol Ross, Cl . Power 
of, declared, 63. Salaries given to the 
members of, vi. 6 

Coolleo Khan. See Cooli. 

Coorgs, account of tho, v. 320 

Cooto, Sir Ejto, takes Wandowash, ili. 
170. Reduces Chittapot and Arcot, 
179. Further operations and success 
of tho army under him, ISO. Super- 
seded by Major Monson, 1S2. Good 
80 DS 0 and temper displayed by him on 
this occasion, 183. Resumes the com- 
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cf thf Hin-ln?, rcnl liicrirTlnvhlcs 
U. S;'. ru'tc. 

K^Un. fc:it arrAlii-l Siv.-\)ce, ii. 

tir V:uv of. coTniD?tl/:il to llytlcr 
AU, ^vh?^n nn infriior o!V:C''r. UL'-tt-'X 
lto*iticr*l byC*l‘'ncl rnllirti^n. Iv. V.'fi. 
T.Vi:rn hy the nrinyxiiiiU r l-onl Com* 

T. ‘:ic, 

Pirorn. Itn.^ nn nrtivr c^'mmntid Sn 

the of v. r.JA 

tDc^lcm. t.ihcTi fn^tn hltit5 in 
the r.r.v'--'':!*, cH-'-iC’*, ii. fs 
DiriJri^Sn, tjj.nh' \>y \hf^ }’i*t ItulK 
C-.*-nipMiy vehen Ih.cro wtc no 
iv. r.’i 

DiVf'rvi', jviT^-rr rf, hr the llitulu lAvrf, 
Kiven to the i. r.H 

p.^ih. flttnt5<'<n of. ii. ItS 

I)*Oh'*'^nviMo. on the rvh;.'ion« c^ntrorcr* 
flc'^ofthiC iliiuhiH, i. note. 
Pominion*. llri!5»h. in Indii, extent of, 
Cs^V’Tnrh'.c.-vUy lirfcriKM, i, 1 
P.^n. iJcntcn-vnt-CohAn^rh r‘''mnv:\n<\5 iv 
cohmiTi in the nttncU on the fortrc*.'< of 
Ilhurt|vrt, vi. 4^3 

Him, litiprmtofnl rondtict of 
>1cer J:»f.'srr to, in p?. Hi** fic^tnic- 
tion revive:! on, IDH. !.-« ri-^xf.’inntcJ, 
ll‘l 

PooTK'.ee Kh^t^ join** the nrtny of Poorx* 
nrt“« ftc^nin^l the Mnhmttn^ ii. T.^iC 
P>.^T:vnee, HMnc wlicnce dcriveO, th 3C's 
n<^to. 

Ptxv^t All, NMvib of C.imritic, ill. Cf». 
i.l« hfe in rv'^tinf: jvn iin*n.‘ionof 
the fi7 

Povr»Jc'\vcll, Mr.. mtriuntof the j^* 
lit'O of Ihrn;r.il, v. 40.' 

P.jttI.i, A*o|)h ul. tfcoOu'lc. 

Pemht, Mnl'^Lrch al, fticecovP to the Na- 
iMb-hii' of Uen^T^h lU. Otl. Cvmj»any 
<Si.«va*.i*f5c(! vjih the nllot^ance nfTon!c*l 
Ijlm.lHiJ. C.ntr of !ii« tonuehn’*! to y % hom 
cntnittr<i,3T3. Complains of the*enTlty 
ullli Ti'lilcli he Is tro.nU’ii Ijv MahoTr.c<! 
\>ui Ktian.iv. 15. See MihomcU Uer.\ 
Khan ami 5i«nny ne;nim. 

Doitla, Nujceli ntj, IhOtill.a chief, appointee! 
to the olUcc of Ameer nl Omnih, Jl,333. 
On the t.ahing: of Delhi l»y Garce, escapes 
to Kohilcnnd, Ibid. Joins the Doomnee 
annyntrain't the Mahratlos, 33^». Con- 
llniicd in the otllco of Amir al Omr.ah ]»v 
Sh.ali Anlum. ill. 152. His rf.-.-ith. 352, 
Uh excellent character, 401, note. 

Powla, Nnjeem .ad, made Suh.alularof Krn- 
jrai on the dc.ath of SiinvJa Powla,iil,247. 
Degraded .‘tato to ivhloh he Is reduced by 
Ms Irc.aly m itli the i::i't Inclhi C(nnpany, 
24S. Sums paid by him to the servants 
of the Comivmy on his nccc.«?lan, 2CI. 
Pre.'^nts a letter to Clive on the restraints 
imfvfised on Mm, 2?0. Keiv terms Im- 
Vosed on him cqu.illy humiliating, 403, I 


nisdcalh and ch.vracter, ."OO, Presents 
made by Mrn to Clive, JO.’i 
P<mla, Suji ad. See thide. 

Ivawha SuraJ.i. Stitvahdar of Hcnral.his cha- 
racter .and llrst arts of hl^ ttovemmciU, 
M. 111. OtTcndrd nUh the Pn^liOi. 115. 
Atmeh** and t-hr^ C.vh-titTa, ibid. Shuts 
up Its drf-nders in the lU.irh Hole, U7. 

C.nlcnl!.i and Ho<';:)y. 123. Crn- 
clnde« a trxMty svith the Ihn:H*ih, 125. 
His Ti''W‘ dJ'pntrs ’»'tslh the I'n^tU'h, 127. 
PhsTi fennv*! for hi' drshn nement, 132. 
Pcfcatrd at Pl.a'^v, 133. A?';L«'in.itcd, 
134 ' 

PoMhs, SjefT v.l, *7trcrcds hU brother, Kn- 
Jn*m, ns .‘‘iib-alid.nr of Ibp;al, ill. 427. 
Pirn rf th*' Small Pot, 311 
powbh, Ahtrram-.n!, |‘0tUIo{ s for thcoHlcc 
rf Keabtit Nsramnt, Hi. 37n 
Povihth, Inilr im, vlfir to AhmeJ Sliah, ii. 
371 

Prahe. O.ptaln Princl*, lil< early disposi- 
tion for n.aval cnlrrj^rl'e, i. (j. Account 
of vrsTral vnsacc*, ll»id. Knlshtcd 
by Queen IJjr.ileili, 9 Take.s a Por- 
Incucse Ihnst Indlaman, 13 
Drake, .'Tr., (lovcnior of C^tlcnlta, .accused 
of iiulttins* it Improperly, ili. llfi 
Pnvplcr, Colonel, amval of, in Indl.a, lil. 

DfoUs of prire money demanded rf the 
Ka't IndLi Co:n5\.iny, by Kin:: James and 
l.ottl lUsh Admiral Hucklnuham, 1. 35 
DfuhP, rc’cmbl.ance, rf tludr doctrines to 
tho'erfthe Ilrahmo'.is Mai:!, Clmldeans, 
and Ki:>Tlh‘'us, 1. ISO, r.Tid note, 237. 
Their philosophical ait.almnent', il.53 
Pow.an, Mnclion^ of, n'»ume<l I'vthe Past 
Indi.a Company, M. .3C*. Jhunoiis con* 
ferjaencTS of this me.n\uTV to the Indians, 
little kn^^^l to the Din-etors, 3G5, Mo-Ic 
adopted f.’r lyrfonnln^ tho*c functions in 
the collection rf the revenue, 30C. In 
the admin)'lration rf Jn'llce, 370 
Dewannee, In Iteniml, llahar, and Ori<*a, 
rrantcil by the Hm;)cror, to the IZnjilhh, 
id. ‘>7 

Dnbhov, fortress of, t.akcn bv Goddanl, iv. 
39 

I)u!k) 1«. Ablv, on the practice of tJie Hin- 
dus of sciilinc la'r-^uit’« by arbitration, 
quoted, h 200, note. On llic dt ff.it of 
judicial adinlnlslnition in lndia,lbld. On 
the tenure of land in India, 217, note. 
On the little merit due to the Vcslas, 20?. 
note. On tlic txtcn^lvc prev.alcixcc of 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 203. 
On the Iroatracnt of women In India, 314, 
note. On m.arrlapc5 by purchase In India, 
317, note. On community of wivc.5 in 
iludura, 320, note. On the st.atc of paint- 
inland music of the Hindus, quoted, ii, 
30, note. Kxtract from, exhlbitinj: a cor- 
rect delineation of the rude features of 
Hindu poclrj*, 44, note. Ou the iHJCtrj* 
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f t M JI,M. On |nt!i- 

!»'•'?» nf !!.« Illfi.lM* f'>r >»’r.M.'Jrrf«I, 4^, 

>>* t*'. On U.c J47, 

ir>?r. 

Otmr.tn,(»f(TrrrKir,l*W nj'lnlnn f)f thrtlaiins 
of M-.tiof Snut.rl. m, 103. 

t>nn{!A t.il rn iiy hhnjrc, U.20.3. 

Hrnrv, inrrnt^r fif ti 

of tftr t ( (‘ommon*, (0 
fnr|ri/rf of Iho viar ln ihr 

r,ir/ut/f*, I**, 371. |}|i /»’X'#‘ch ntr.^In^t 

J/ulinnifr’In'jnrjjrj'.ST.*. 
hJnjT l»> n;:nij)*4 Mr. 

TiTfi. Ills MU for Ihc regulation 
of tUe nffalr^ of Imlia, 37^^. Trivhl r.n» 
tnro (»f \\\\ KTvlrfn ni rrr«!'lri,t of the 
IMsonl of O.otrul.noO. KMnn? of liU Mil 
to tlUeliar;:o tlir of th»' Nal'Ol) of 

Arr»’t*v. m. fitf. nUi thr inoa^nrc fn tlic 
Hotter of O.minor.i, 21. Ill< Mm of ii/?- 
cttrlfy iinfotjrt'lcU, 2f». IfU f-nflfnctu^ on 
the of f.ofU Mn- 

rorJne.v, ni <Mvrrtj^r«(i>!Jrra! of IrMh, 
32. lih on >lr. lUirKt** motion 

f->r ‘3‘‘ fU'Jcr!^ to tlio pro^lnctlon 
of patM n rrlatUe to thi.’.c, 43. IV.'fcmls 
Mr. lio'tin?*, 49. HU coinlnct on llir 
Divlfirntlon lUU.f>3. Ili< comUict on tljo 
t'ilN for nmcvvlnn tlic Company** ci«ar-» 
ter, vl.3 

Dnperron, on !ho InJcroft of the 

rj'oh In tlie Mn/I, J. 32.% note. 

On the oMrt'nlUr‘» of Cri-jlmn, 2.'>0, note. 
On tlm lifjHpltnl for nnlmah nt .Sumt. 297. 
noli'. On the ancient lntrrcour.<oM;twcen 
tlie Arlatlr. Iiulian, ntul rnrojtc.nn na- 
tloii'j, U. 77, Tuito, On tlic fth'»«fd inwto 
of tcachinjj In the JUnUa schools 82, 
note. On the <UipoiUton of the Ilroh* 
men.'* toaccommo(lntcthc!r.«arft’rl rccorils 
to IhimjtMn iiU’n\ 85, note. On the cx- 
flfTKcratcil Accounli of trnvcllcn, nntl of 
scholars, m to any lanptaccs they Imc 
Icnmeil with UlfllcuUy, lU, note. On 
the iHsrfliUons cimracter of Indian princes, 
137, note. 

Puplclx, Jo5cph rmncH, hh c.irly Iibtorj'. 

111,40. l.’cs'-'TTiM.ince of his character to 
that of Ihioinp.irlc and Frederic the 
Great, 4n, note. Deemed, by Ills talents, 
the fittest person to superintend the busi- 
ness of the I'rcnch Company nt Chnndcr- 
napor, dfi. Ills activity when raised to 
the station of Governor of rondlclicrry, 
47. Ills opposition to the Mans of La- 
bourdoiinal.s, 4S. Vehemently resists the 
restoration of Madras to the Knplish, 49. 
First deludes the Nabob, and tben defeats 
him In battle, 51, Ilascly breahs faith 
svith the lamlish, 52. Ilia enterprise 
n^pilnst Fort St. David, 53. Defeated In 
his nttaclc upon Cuddnlorc, 5G. Ills vain 
boasting on the failure of the Lnplish 
nttack on Pondicherry, 5$. ills policy' 
In supporting the pretensions of Chunda 


^ihch to the (T'^ventm^ninf the C.imr.tle, 

4O. (JlfMd Hj'h th^' roirrch'rnty of rl;ch* 
ly-enc yJJ/.sat*. 72. .S^<-fc.*Iy*lntrlfp/M 
ft>;alnsi (;hrj/;d-j 5Thrh, tvan whom bo 
had rccrlrrd ihrv: 73. J>csterity 

with whirh he cxtrlrat'-s htm«/:if from 
difllrnlllrs, 70. Apiolnted t:^rcTV.(i7 of 
the dominions on th'* ravt of 

Cofonmndrl, 7^. CharncU-rhfd rs nn 
nti>hr.hu^ cvninitof'r of truth, 81. note 
2 . r.iVIycharccs Jf.-ijrtr La'trrncc with 
the runnier of Chunda Stiieb, 87. Fnr- 
Ihrr trait of his 7»er*cnTanee, and the 
TV'ourres of hJ« mind In di.'henlllcs, 89, 

HH nttcmfd to emra.rc Morten All, Oarer- 
nor of Vclore, In the Interest cf the 
Frenrh, 91 Attempts a n*'sc<!atlon with 
the Kn^Uih, 95. Oenrral prejudice cn- 
fcrta:md atain^t bln Mj'h In France and 
7‘ni;land, 97. Is sn;<'r'C»Ir«l, lldd. Ho- 
turns tu K«fnj>^, 102. Hhtrcated by Ms 
nation. IM J : trhJrlj A'oltalrc *arj, has. 
trued Jds df.nth, 103, note. 

Dnpr.li. on the worship of the f Uncts by 
ancient nations, qnn!e<l, I. 271, note. 

Dustucks, mcftfjlng of. UL 23. 

Dutch, commcni'cment of llielr East India 
Company, I. 15. Ktpcl tiic Fortumie*© 
from the Molnpr3s,20. Take two EnMhh 
Imtl.wnen, 30. lYrsent a memorial n^ralnst 
the procccdincs of the Ef»;:ii«h Company 
foKJn;rd.imr.»,31, Compmmjie bctircon 
them and the F.n;:lish, 32. Destroy Fo- 
larcfon, 30. Envute Captain Towerson 
and nine EnKlhhmcn, having first np- 
plMd thetortnrc.fiC, Claim an rxclmirc 
right to the Moluccas, Hatulas, and Axn- 
Itoyna, 41. Entitle the seat of their 
government In India. Ilatarla, 42. 77iclr 
treaty with the J’ortngnesc, 52. Captaro 
fourKnglisli r.a'tlndlamen,5C. Alanncd 
nt l!ic open tnidc by the English. Cl. 

Ceylon po*.'c5sed by them, Ibid. Their 
subterfuges to evade the cession of Fola- 
roon.C?. I’olaroon nnd Damm ceded to 
thcm.lMd, TIicirfi8hcries,IiI.7S. Ceme, j 
Island of, taken nnd dcnomin.ated by them j 
the Mauritius, lil. 54. Send a lai^c re- 
inforccjnent of troops to their acitlement 
In bengn), 2P3. The wjjolc of these troops 
made prisoners or killed, and six Dutch 
East Indinmen taken by the English, 

201. Furchasc Nngoro of the Itajah of 
Tnnjorc.lv.Pl. Involved on this account 
fn a war wUli the English, SI, Negapat- 
nam and Trincnmaleo taken from them, 

1*9, Four Indlauicn ta):ca from them I 

in S.ddan))a bay, 1C9. Sell the forts of I 

Cranganore nnd Jaycottah to the Rajali 1 
of Trarancoro, v,230. Tlicir settlements ! 

In India nnd at tlio Cape of Good Hope 1 
taken by the English, vi. 40 j 

Dutens, 3Ir., a.'»cribcs the modem discorc- ! 

rlcs in tlie arts and sciences to the writ- | 
lugs of the nndont^ ii. 84, note. \ 
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rh!cf»<Vfi.‘nt- | 

Vv ^t\3th iVnU.!, 

Dnvrhcr, M.. envoy c n Wx v^rl of the 
Trench In ll'o nr^'n’laticn vf n j^-^rr wjjh 
!hr i:nch»h.liLl‘7 

l^ycln;:, ori i-f* ajn.wo;: the H. 

ATnrrsjT the IVrrhns on-.l CoU'Iihnn*. K», 
nn'/*. K\nric* ilyc^i l^y the Chinf«r inrrr I 
niqn:»i:rjy than Vy'nr.y o!!.cr r.ntU’n, 
ncSc. 

r.i't In'31a Co:n;^any, PnI'.'h. 5oc Pntch. 

T-i't It'-lKn Co!np-iny, It^ origin, 

1. 7. Iti hr*! « !i,';r.”i‘-:rr, I.'. It' t’r?t 
Vv'yao'. r.h Afrov.nt < f !?»> I 

lr;r viuArt', ten. pt charter rr:>ct»r'I, • 
2X It' r.r-t c^^a^'.^<h^ncnt f n the contl- i 
rent of In tia. 2 t. Ma te n ji'lnt *!ocJ; ; 
C'^rnpanr, t:2. lYofi; rf c5;:hS coya;:ci . 
ciai'.c hy U, on ', fenr i'tr.cr». >nt''rqncr,tly i 
:na.Jc, '^2, i^ir a/lrlco to ] 

ttsc CYrnpany, v.*. (>;’"•'' ^ !nii!c olth { 

Per? in, U", I{!vAt5htp vhlc)» the Com* j 

yanr ctj^rlencc^ fcnni c>l!jer rurc’peiti J 

nation', ill d. }>tat'li«hc' ^-cttJnncnt' at j 
ToUriKin and Jhi'cij;:!;!, Z'). Two cf it' | 
jihlji' Carrie I awnv t-y t!»r Pnteh. I 

It' reply to the comp’.aln?' made iiy the 
Patch toKitisdav.it’*, 3\, Vonn' n treaty 
■nlth the Patch, SJ; which the Patch 
evf.de, 31. Ii« cotitc'l viih the I’ortu- 
ntC'C. 35. It' *nccc" in further vconres 
•Vi. IVmand' lip'll it hy Klnc Jnrnc', 
and the PuKc cf Uuchinithani, ithJ. I*n* 
trailed wlih the cterci's t f tnarthal I.ntr, 
<1, 111 furec" cf It' trr.de with Pcrtla, 
Ih!d. Seeh« repartition for the Injury nt 
Amtvi\na,40. Sre Amt«"'ynx r.'iatdi'hc' 
ftelorif' at .'ta'iill; alain and rnlhcat, 
which arr afti-rw.ard' rclifujnl'hcd, 42. 
Atyrennt of further '<'y.i::o*, 4.'i. It'char- 
trrrenewe-l, 44. It' tliinl Joitit«5tt<l:,45. 

Iti connexion' alcn;: the* lA'lem cca't of 
Ilindrs'tancxtcndrd, Itlil. J*omj« ntrr.aty 
with the rortr.car'e, 4'>. Alr.nne^l for lla 
priritcce*, Hid. It' charter violatol hy 
Kin;;CharIe5,vho crania nirtadlnR licence 
to Sir wnilsTn Conrten, 47. Quirtlon, to 
whom tlic proj-erty of the Company Ic- 
Jonsed, aptitcd, 4*^. Its rmrili jfdnt- 
ftocJ:, f»n. It' nniir.’ixlni’’' «cired hy the 
Kin;;, M. It' tire*. Ktthnnrnl M Madra'. 
Ihid. It,' trade lanmii'he' for want of 
fand', 52. Unite.' with Conrten'a fi"(>cl- 
allon, and is denomlnatevl the United 
Joinl-'tDch, 54. Pi'putcs ainon;: the 
onmers of its different stficks, 59. ConlP 
tion with tlic Merchant ndventurers, CO. 
Obtain A new cii.irtiT faun Ch.arles the 
Second, C4. State of its capital and trade, 
ilild. Obtains ilic cession of IlomUiy 
from the Portni^nesc, CC. Ilcfractory 
conduct of Its servants In India, C9. Al- 
terc.itIon between the two houses of par- 
liament on a transaction of tlic Company, 


71. Project' n tr.ade with .Trtpan, 73. In- 
crc-i'c' It' funds, 74. St. llcU na p'r.anlcd 
to It hy rny.il charter, 70. Vnlne of its 
nd'cntnrc' frotn the year 1G74 to 10*^2, 77. 
K'taMJshe' an nrency In Ibrncral, 78. 
Commences a trade wiiliCldna, ibid, Ks- 
tahli'hrs r.cw reculalinns for Its 5erv.ants, 
T9. Tlireatcncil wiij» n rirtal Company, 
SO. Greatly in debt, 81. Obtains the 
power cf ndinlmlty Jurisdiction, 82. Oc- 
cadon' n rcvoU.lVan nttcnipt to lessen 
the ncjcn'C-' of its Govemment, ibid. 
Gt'cii to w.ar wish t!ic native jowers In 
India, 84. I' I'cnt on acqiifrin;; territory, 
IMd. Kinploys Armenian brehers In pre- 
ference to iS' own stn'.ant', 89. Aicain 
Ihrr-atcned with a rival Comp.any, Ibid. 
Severity cf its pnoeccdln;:' nimin*: |>ri>-atc 
traders, 90. Ob!.-ins a new charter from 
Km^ William, 92. Amount of sum' cx- 
t^'nded hy it to hril'C men in p>owcr, 93, 
Snf\-cs'ful attempt' cf a new r.**oci3tlon 
acalnst It. ibid. K'latc' cf the Coinp.any 
tn.ado llalde for It' debt', PI. Union ef- 
fected between It and tlm nesv Coinp.any, 
103. Constitution of the UnltiMlComp-iny 
in:n«lc!yde‘cril'cd. III. l.ct scq. Amount 
of It' trade, ext'ort and import, S. Its 
na'^dc of tr.vusacllns: hu'inc's, 9, 10. Plan 
of it* rovemment in India, 12, 13, note. 
Nexv charter tn'.anlcd by Gcotp? the ITrrt, 
for lmproTln;;thccdmini'tratI(in ofjnsticc, 
14. I urthcr account of Its exports and 
Imi'irls, 17. Old.aln' a seven yc.ars** ex- 
tension of It' charter, H. Obtains a pro- 
cl.amatlnn asr.alnst interJopers. ibid. Pin- 
pow errd to scire, n' puilty of n hl^h mis- 
demeanor, all llrlti'h ful'Jects found In 
India, and not in Us sendee, .and to .'ond 
them home for punishment, 29. Author- 
!«otl hy p,ir)iament to l>orrow money, hut 
for llie purpo'c.s rf trade only, 21. Ji^ends 
an cmbiMy to the conrt cf Peroli'cre, tho 
Mocnl,22. Account of t!»c disputes .nridup 
from the prir.ate trade of It' scrr.ants, 2.5, 
Parliament i>ctItioned acalnst Us mono- 
IKily, 27, 29. Pfforts of the Company In 
snpl^ort of the mor.npoly, 30. ArfrninenU 
employed hy the Company, cx.amlnc<l, 31. 
Tlir advocates of the Coinj>any Fncce"f«l 
In p.arliamtnt, 33. State of Us trade from 
the yc.ar 1730 to 1744, 34. Slate of Its 
dlrldcnds.3A. Attciurt'andnccomplldics 
a further prolongation of Its e.xcl«sivc 
I»rivilcs:e5, 3C. Kurther account of the 
flate of Us trade, 69. llcpins to net ns a 
wnrllhc power In India, CO. Obtains 
rnndlchcrry, 1R6. Its peenninry distress, 
2)3, note. DlfC’ird In Us council in Pen- 
pal, 217. Ilsrcscntmcnl of the contumely 
of Ciivo and other of its servants, 220. 
Katurc of the prl\*ntc trade of its sen-ants. 
229; and the disorders produced byJ'.? 
230. Shameful Instance of tJic.injustfy^“ . 
Us servants, respecting duties on 
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trrn.ll J.tl. Xnlf* titr mlllMr)* 

fif thr ‘MtliKhrfr of Urmml fnto <M 
CiVir. fntu!*, nt;it f'nrnunn fttriMirrmnit for 

t!t«" Ijrll ttMtrtjinjT-nl, t’H. CVn.JrrnTii 

ti>'' I'fhAlr trnsJ^' r>t rrrrnnti, !!'»*•. 
Tn'Ml-lH isi >rr%ftnti from !.rc-» 

»**ni*i, 2'/l, Mitr’orn'v of «mni mT\vr4 
fls j'rr«r!j»n liy I!* ji»Tvint'» from «aUtc 
fifloiT*. 3^7. n Jnirhirc from lh*T 

MrtN)i> of IVmn, .sutr of ihc ror- 
ruf’f/on nrof npi^^Jfvof IM ^''riirjf* on the? 
r-cofitl n^IfnlnUjMtJofi nf l.'llvo, 2?.o It** 
ortlrrf ftp inoU^hln;; !hr Inl.unl friolraml 
proliinitlnc tho n’lvlf't of 
Kirvli'il, 2*^. fMn«l''rnn^CH^r for e3if**ni!- 
inf: itnmlnfon*, Arrjutn'i 

l)uinti''o In lJrn;:ttl, llitiAr, fttnt Orl^^t. 
2’»7, C-ommlltro (if Hi Snprtnjo Omticll 
In Iknpil convert prlvnl'’ lrn<1e Into a 
monopoly for the cxrlipWo l^noUt of tho 
rnpcrlor rcrvnnt^ of the Cotnj Jiny, 2 t» 0 . 
JJecimimenili n riMluctlon of millury nl- 
lovi'anrri, •jD.l. Cojjnijnenrri of Ihl* 
nje.'i'>nro.21‘-*». Vnrihrrprt>)ilhlfory f>r*lcr< 
hy the Cmnpntiy mi^erUnc prlr^fe tMilr. 

nn»! further ilHoNMIencc of the ’^'-rvnriti, 
n^Ki. I’nrHimcnt nutmin the control of 
111 rntr of <l{vl<lcn<l, Ml. The territories 
of llie Oornpiny Tn>t hetil ty It In rnve- 
rctunly, il'hl. .StAlc of Hi nff.iln on the 
Oepirium of CUvt’ from fntHA.3n.'i. fri« 
cn.M«c of H .1 nnin'*!.!! «Hflle«Ulei Uurlnu n 
]wrlo<t of prnfomul iranqulllUy neemmt' d 
far, 301. lti cxj-mIUIosj rtsulml tlie ItAj.iU 
of (ilnirka tmsuccei'ful, OW. I>IMn‘.«i 
of H .1 fln.ineei on the hrtMkim; out of the 
war ivit)» llyder All, Ihhl. h'cw nrrnn;:c* 
juenti for p.iyinc the higher onler of It.i 
scrv.inhs. 310, Onler* the opemtlom of 
H.i Irooni to be wnllncnl irlthln Hi own 
tcrrliorkM, Ibid. Kurlhcr nccoiinl of ira 
flnnnclnl <llitrc.i*c.i,3M. Hills ilraven by 
IM *ertanM In India upon the Company 
flt home, cfTect.i of this proceeding, 312. 
Its troops lake poiscsilon of the Northern 
Clrcars.nnd conclude a treaty n itli Nlr.im 
AH, 318. Tiic Company Involved by this 
treaty In n iv.ar ivHlj Ifydcr AH, 319. Sec 
Ilyder AH. Ken* nrnmgcmcnts of Us 
claim to tlic sovereignty of tlic Indian 
t''rrHoT^', 337. Trom tlio ttrievous failupo 
of its annual treasures u boanl of sn]>cr- 
Tlsora dcvl«ed for the remedy of evils, 
3.33. Allowed by ministers to rend out n 
klnjt’s cftmmi'!.iioncr to India, 339. The 
TCS501 In which the snr)Crvl5ors take their 
jMSsape lost, and no InlclJiftcucc of her or 
licr passengers ever received, 310, Tur- 
ther increase of tlic Company’s peenniarj* 
ditlicuHles, 3 12. Committee of the Ilonso 
of Commons appointed to investigate Hs 
nll'uirs, 343. Terms on which it petitions 
for relief, 34(i. Chance in its constitution 
by parliament, 3 13. Effects of the chance, 
350. TinancJul and commercial, slate of 


the Company, 3*9. 3fr. Ifnitinm op* 
|*oint*'tl fH»vrrnor.<'»''tvrA!, 7/A, Vices 
of the OoMpiny's admlnlHrailm by Hi 
f'-rt.-inl’i in Indin, 302. The Cotnp.rny 
OKUly A^iumei Hie fnnriloni of the dc- 
■vran, S'lTi; l^nMant fti Ihf Same lime of 
Hi con*^‘qtien« ri, ih!d- HoiHrd Improvc- 
nj<*nt of theComj .my’sf/rmnm In lJcjj;:al, 
by Mr* IlrtHlni:*, rtfn.Vd, 407. Com- 
jnrnce!n‘'j)t rd ilmnc>^f;orenimcnl framed 
by rirh/imerjt (or llm Company's ofTalrs, 
4 I 0 . rrct^'iidf d dbapprcnnl of the Com- 
jemy to fhe obttlnln;: h'.il^ettc hr farce, 
43'i. Appn^v r^ of the treaty with Jinsotia, 
43d. I’lani of taxflKr-n.pnipO'H by Mr. 
UaMintriand Mr. franri*, rejected by the 
Company, ir. II. Dirrcti the re«>tnratlon 
to oJikr of .Mr, Hristnwtmd Mr. Kowke, 
who hnd i»‘cn removed ly Jtr. IliHlnKi, 
1C. The O'lvcrnor and Connrdl decide by 
tote that itie dlrcctioni of the Company 
In Ihii budnesi shall not crnnpHrd 
with, Hdd. 'idle rfmov.al of JIah&med 
Hc/.a Khin nnd the rshaMIdiin;: JIunny 
Hc?«m,dliipprorc<! hy the Company, and 
orderrd m U* rtversed, 21. Evp.*t‘5«ci Hs 
npptuv.il of ntt-wkinf; the Tixmah st.itcs. 
3*1. Its indL'nition nt the nniticeci''fril 
ftsuH of this attack, 31. Sir John Mnd* 
•cy veitrd l>y the C unpany to take com- 
mand (T III ic'nds r)f war in the Indhan 
•eai.nnd treat and settle matters in the 
renian Ctnlf. while fccrctly apfiointcd by 
the Crown ni inlnMer j‘lenl|K»bTiiIary,4i. 
P.anceroiii cnn»cnnencc.i of these J.arrlnff 
powers In tiic same j'crson, 49, tfovenu 
meat of India In the h.and.i of the Com- 
pany more likely to have a fivonrablc 
rcsnlt.thnn In the hand of the ministers 
of the Crown, £>9. Conduct of the Direc- 
tors of the Company In Knjtland on the 
dethronement of the Hajah of Tanjorc,8G. 
The Comp.nny appoints Lord Tlgot Co- 
Tcmor of Mntlras, 87. Orders a Com- 
mittee of Circuit to 1)0 formed for aaccr- 
talninj: the state of the country subject to 
the Madras Presidency, 92. Orders Lord 
PiTrot, who had been Imprisoned by the 
councilor Madras, to restored to oHlcc, 
93. See ripnt. Apivoinls Sir Tliomas 
Itumbold Governor on the recall of Lord 
Pl;;ot, 93. See Uumboid. Expresses Its 
di5ap]»robatlon of the treaty ofVlzcram 
11 . 12 , 107. Appoints Lonl Macartney on 
the removal of Uumboid, IW. Itcprc- 
sent* to ministers the evils rcsnltlnp from 
tho Supreme Court of Judicature ap- 
|)Oiutcd by parliament, 225. Kew board 
for tho rc; 7 Ul.atlon of its rcvemies, 253. 
E.vprcsics Its disapprobation of the treat- 
ment of the Paja of Benares bj* 3rr. llast- 
injn, 218. Its anfinadvcrslons on BIr, 
Ifastinpts* removal of Mr. Bristow and Bfr. 
Fowke, 320, 330. Its decision respecting 
the treatment of the Begums, 341. Legis- 
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Intivc proceedings relative to its loans and 
dividends, 3G9. Discussions relative to the 
renewal of its charter, 372. Regulations 
Introduced on tlie renewal of its charter 
hy Lord North, 373. Bill for restnilning 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, 375. 
Petitions parliament for pecuniar)* relief, 
378, 393. IIow its dividends are made 
when there are no profits, 394. Bills 
introduced into parliament for the better 
government of its affairs, 881-334. Sec 
further, Diindas, Fox, Pitt. Effects of the 
Board of Control on the Company, 395. 
State of its government in India on the 
departure of Mr. Hastings, v. 8. Remon- 
strances against payment of the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, as ordered by the Board of 
Control, 20. Appoints Mr. Holland Go- 
vernor of IMadras, but opposed in it by 
the Board of Control, 23. New bills in 
parliament for the better management of 
its affairs, object of the first, 51; object 
of the second and third, 53. Allowed to 
raise money and increase its stock, 54. 
Struggle of the directors of, with the 
Board of Control, for political power, 61. 
Subdued by Mr. Pitt’s declaratory bill, 63. 
Votes an annuity of 5,000f. and other 
sums to Mr. H*astings, 193. Territorj* of 
Raandatcrrah assigned to it, to liquidate a 
long standing debt, 229. Though pleased 
with Sir A. Campbell’s arrangements, yet 
considers injustice to have been douc to 
the Raja of Tanjore, 255. JIakes an addi- 
tion to the sums required of the Nabob of 
Arcot, 237. Approves the measure of 
taking possession of his revenues, 259. 
Sends out recruits of men and money on 
the war uith Tippoo, 232, Its finances 
in 1793, 451, Renewal of its charter 
opposed by the English merchants and 
manufacturers, vi. 1. Adds 2,000,OOOL to 
its stock, by subscription, 4. Terms on 
which its charter is renewed, 5. Imposes 
additional burdens on the Nabob of Oude, 
34. The province of Furruckabad de- 
manded of the Nabob, 188. Its instruc- 
tions to Lord Momin^ou respecting the 
Nabob of Arcot, 212. Its desire for good 
government in India, 232. Takes upon 
itself the debts of the Nabob, 241. Ap- 
proves of the proceedings against the 
Nabob before it knew what the proceed- 
ings were, 242. State of its revenues 
from 1793 to 1805,472. See farther, Con- 
trol, Board of. 

East India Company, French. See French. 
Ecbatana, cit}* of, and its palace, ii. 9, note. 
Education, low state of, among the Hindus, 
ii. 82. Attention paid to it among the 
Turks and Persians, 83. Considered by 
the Americans of Me.xico and Peru, as a 
principal duty of the government, 83, and 
note. Insufficient as a remedy for Indian 
crimes, v. 437, 449 


Edwards, Captain, his evidence upon the 
oppressive government of Colonel Han- 
nay, iv. 314 

Egerton, Colonel, one of the committee 
sent to settle the government of Poonah, 
iv. 22 

Egypt, intelligence of the French expedi- 
tion to, vi. 71. The fleet destroyed by 
Admiral Nelson, 80 

Egyptians, chronology of, i. 107. 'Worship- 
pers of the sun, 271, note. Worshippers 
of the os and other animals, 296. Their 
method of counting, ii. 74, note. Their 
degree of civilisation estimated, 162,note, 

• and 1G3, note. 

Ekbal, one of the Omrahs, accoimt of, ii. 
214, 218 

Ekojec or Angogee, h.ilf-brother of Sivajec, 
he and his posterity left Rqjahs of Tan- 
jore, ii. 287 

Elements, origin of the worship of, i. 275 
Elcphanta, cave of, ii. 3 
Ellavanasore taken by the French, iii. 141 
Elliot, Sir Gilbert, articles of impeachment 
by, against Sir Elijah Impey, in the House 
of Commons, v. 69 

Ellis, Mr. one of the Bengal Council, cha- 
racterised as of a violent temper, iii. 217. 
Appointed chief of the factory of Patna, 
220. Instances of his arbitrarj* conduct 
to the Nabob of Bengal, ibid. Threatens 
and afterwards invades Patna, 237 
Elphinstonc, Mr. ascribes to the Afghauns 
a love of the subtleties of metaphysics, 
ii. 55. His account of the tenets of the 
S3cts called Sofees, 60, note. 

Embassy, sent to the Mogul by Queen 
Elizabeth, i. 16. Of Sir Thomas Roe, to 
the Mogul court, 22. Result of the 
measure, 45. By the East India Com- 
pany, to the court of Ferokhser, iii. 22. 
By the Supreme Council, to the Rajah of 
Berar, iv. 27. By Lord Mornington, to 
the King of Persia, vi. 147 
Emir Jnmla, account of, ii. 263. Made 
Vizir to Shah Jehau, ibid. His exploits, 
in concert with Aurungzeb, in Deccan, 
263. Dismissed from the "STzirat, and 
his person seized by Aurungzeb, 270. 
Aids Aurungzeb in the defeat of his bro- 
ther Suja, 276. From the jealousy of 
Aurungzeb sent to make war against the 
king of Assam, 280. Returning from 
the expedition is attacked with a dysentery 
and dies, 281 

Emir Jnmla, favourite of Ferokhser, his 
plots against the two Seyds, Hussun and 
Abdoola, ii. 303 

Emrut Rao, affairs of Poonah administered 
in his name,vi, 275. Intention ascribed 
to him of burning that^b:, 293. Flies 
from it, on the arrival*^ =‘ral Welles- 
ley, 293 

Englah. See IngliaF '• 

English, commercia’v> •hlKOf, • 
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Ttnlrr Qttffn 1. .‘t. [uMAnrrt 

Ilf lilt' u»M^f tojjfjrr |j/, .*1'^. Jnrrra'iii;,* 
i»f, frufit thf Jdiiir# 

tiir rn triMJ* «t ilf'M'iu <>f, IflT, 

I>rr* v !ii>f laws, 11.3* *>. 

UnA rlur#J>*l '''llli N'liJiT nmrr 
ciurl ihirt th« Mali^uirdan Un* of inutl* 
l.itiv.ji, 3*>'i. imtlorK of l.itr 

(rrnil^nal, V. i:n;:H^t» 4!r‘<;'<<U‘:n n 

of Iiullnn rrlinri, 4*i7, iVr inlU- 
t.;rv of t)>r rjiciiih. aco the 

llrtuifi of the rrAjK.‘c{ivr |»1a(T< ttfiWi 
vrnMlir of lh»’tn,nn4t Urn 

of th»’ ottkrfs liy vrlioin thry Atcro 
fiinn''‘j1* 

Ilrnrul, t.O.cn hr the finny iimter I»nl 

Contv.ft!({% V. 'ilir, 

Kthicji, AtMr of, with Ihr IIIjuUh, \\. CO 
KvMt nco, lUnilii Iawa rohlin;,* to, 1. IC<J. 
JJoomr};^ on llo' ilu^rhOi of, v. 4C. 

of the nil^< of, ^X4mln^^l. D3. J^clf. 
cnnvktln;; rvMcnrr oxnnilnfit, nf». In 
cvMciico nluiio oon^l^:^ tli'* IrLil of n 
cnt!5e, OrcinnAtnnti.il crMcnco, 

20C 

HxcavnUnnA, IloHati, t{. *J, 3, note. Tliclr 
ivjijrt'.nraiKO pnrily ft5crilnililc to naturr, 
Iblih 

IlTiHvliilon. cranit In'tnnncut of 5uccc^i in 
w\tr, U. 27C 

ractoHea, ^•’*tnhl^hmcnt of, Injurious to the 
prntlls of the Dasl IiuIIa Cojujnny, K 73 
r.tctor5hl|»s, not to l»c hr}jl hy Mnnlcra of 
the* Suiircmc CVoncll In JU.riirrtl, HI. 417 
Tnlrfax, iliijor, roafjn •nvsljrncnl hy him, 
>vhy a Ahnre of the jilunUcr nl Uhlja:;ur, 
wns rffusLMl tn ;-!r. Ilosiln^5, W. 2'»'J 
Fftklr.«, morJlDcutlons nnd lonncnrs which 
, they Inflict on thcmsclvo5, I. 2^1. In- 
decency of those wlio iruvcl In jtil;:rlmiiKC, 
331, note. Ciirlons hlslorj* ov n tribe of, 
svlm j;avc nlann to AuruuKr.ch, li. 2^1 
rnlschooil and dissimnlailon, licl;:ht to 
svhich they arc carried by the Hindus t. 
323, note. Supi>oscd to have l>ccii the 
cause of the trial by onlcul, 323, note, 
rniniue, throuRh India, li. 'JCS. In Deccan, 
27S. Dcstrncllro ravni,'C3 by, ainontr the 
inimhltants of IJcnpul, III. •ISO, Suffer- 
ing's by, at Madras, Iv. 250 
Fcr^nison, Dr., on works of irmCTilflccncc 
executed by nido nnllnns, quoted, JK 9, 
note. On the historlail construction to 
be put on tlic legends of ancient heroes, 
49. note. On the qualities and habits of 
civilisation apparent Inilio naked wrage, ; 
112, note. j 

Ferokhser, son of Azlni oos Sliaim, pro- 
ceeding by which ho attained to the 
throne, il. 30G. Murders with which ho 
begins Ins reign, 307. Plots against the 
life of tho two Scyds, who had helped 
him to adv.inccmciU, 308. Ills wars with 
the Sclks, CIO. Throws himself on tho 


tnercy of ihr S^-ydi and U dclhroDcd.ClC. 
Cured t,t n dbrrpuJaM'’ dl«‘*a*r by an 
l.’ngll»h «frrg<‘'t:i, JH. J 5 . Druf fH drrlvtd 
fr«rn {fill cifcuui'.tancc to the CaU India 
Civinp^ny* ll»)(l. 

IVrt’xe, n';pi;cw of MoJnmmed i);e Tldrd, 
ogrlaihur.il and other Improvements 
mado by Min «lurin;: his s^jvcrcMnly, H. 
213 

I'cro/e, son of Mallek, an adventurer, Ms 
ri’Mn, li. Ib'l. ^lurdercd by hli nephew, 
•JiXt 

rVudal system, Id^.v of, never Imd exb.tencc 
In Indi.i, |v. Kt 

Vinanret of the Favi IndU Company, See 
Fast India Compa ny, 
l ine Arts, st.vic of, with the Hindas, U. 21, 
165 

Hre, obl.vtlons to, one of the iJlndc sacra* 
tncnl*, a/TMini of, I. 3^5 
nretravC, Sir his Intrigues with the 

two llrtNt India C-)inpti»U'«, t. 10 1, note 
rirnrc, son of M'diamtncdan save- 

ndgn In Drrean, II. 213 
n*hiTk*i, sMte of the Dutch, In the reign 
of James the l lr^l, I. 7^ 
riMtcry. Adnbtlon and ranestyrlc. 
Flc-w and ottier vermin treated with a per- 
severing cart* by the Hindus, I. 207, note. 
Fletcher, Colonel, M!hd In the celebrated 
battle of Colonel HalMe with llydcr AH, 
Iv. 133 

Hctcher, Sir Kol<rt, Ul.es Allahabad, Hi. 
1S4. J)i<ml*’'cd the service for mutiny, 
OO'j. HJs oorux'ni in the restoration of 
the Itajah of Tunjorc. Ir. 83. Fut under 
arrest by I.ord I’lgot, 05 
Flint Capuin, defeats llic operations of 
Tippoo Saib, lit TJngnr, v. 251 
J7oyd. Colonel, surf>rlses imd takes Sattl- 
inungul, without blooilslicd. v. 217. Ite- 
treals and is obliged to quit It, 218. 
M’onnded In n sklrnd**!! with tlic troops 
of Tlpi>oo Snib near Ihangalorr, 2G7. Dis 
oi'cratlens nt the siege of IJetlngajiatam, 
vJ. fC 

Floycr, Governor, extracts of letters by, to 
Pretaupa Sing, King of 1)1.153, 

note. 

Fo, ln>tanccs of Ms Incarnation, ii. 153 
Foot of a king, why, according to Zoroaster, 
placed In Heaven, and the rest of his 
body In the lower regions, I. 29 S, note. 
Forbes. 3Ir, on tho Indian excavations, ii. 

4 , note. 

Fordc, Colonel, Ms ojicratlons In Carnatic, 
lil. 197. Takes MnsnlljviUin, 199. De- 
feats the Dutch near Chlnsur.*!, 204. Ap- 
pointed one of tlie supervisors of India. 
333. Lost in Ms pas5.agc out,3l0 
Forster, Mr., cites an Instance of the ex- 
travagantly pious ejaculations of n Per- 
sian in distress,!. 238. SaysIIlndawomen 
nro debarred tiio use of letters, 313, note. 
On exclusion of tho Hindu women fcom 
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society, quoted, 318, note. On the de- 
portment of the Uussians, 323, note. On 
the hodily strength of the Afghauus, who 
abstain from animal food, 333, note. On 
tlie filthiness of the Hindus, 33D. On the 
expertness of rude nations in the use of 
tools, ii. 23, 24. Says the Hindus have a 
slender knowledge of the rules of pro- 
portion, and none of perspective, 25. On 
the similarity of customs in the various 
nations of Asia, quoted, 151 

Fort St. George, first building of, i. 52 ; iii. 
37. Surrenders to Labonrdonnais, iii. 37 

Fort William, built and constituted a presi- 
dency, i. 101 

Fortifications, value attached to them hy 
the Hindus, i. 146. Kature of Hindu for- 
tifications, ii.207, note. 

Foujdnr, or Phouzdar, term explained, iii. 
93 

Fowke, Joseph and Francis, indicted for a 
conspiracy, iii. 449 

Fowke, Mr. Francis, deprived of the oflBce 
of Eesident of Benares, by Mr. Hastings, 
iv. 16. Office restored to him by the 
directors, 330 

Fox, Charles James, provisions of his two 
India bills stated, iv. 331. Ferment ex- 
cited by tliem in the nation, 3S6. Inter- 
ference of the king on the subject of 
them, ibid. Justice of the outcry against 
them examined, 336. Character of the 
bills, 383. Character of the arguments 
opposed to them, 391. His attack upon 
Macartney repelled by Mr, Pitt, v. 
35. His reply to Mr. Dundas on a charge 
of having overloaded tlie patronage of 
India, 40. Urges the appreciation of evi- 
dence In the charges against Jlr. Hastings, 
while fresh in the memorj*, 79, His 
speech as accuser on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, 86. Charges ministers, after 
having voted for the iiupeachment, with 
attempting to defeat its end, 97, Rebukes 
the improper language of Mr, Law on 
the trial, 117. Abstract of his speech 
imputing cruelty to Jlr. Hastings, 143, 
note. Severity of his strictures on the 
professors of the law, 148. Sums up the 
charge on presents, 183. His speech on 
the bill for renewing the Company’s 
cliarter, vi. 12 

Foxcroft, sent to supersede Sir E. Winter, 
at Fort St. George, is imprisoned by him, 
i. 69 

Frahisher, Martin, attempts the Korth-west 
Passage, i. 5 

France, Isle of, account of its first posses- 
sion by the French, iii, 38 
Fi*ancis, Mr., appointed a member of tbe 
first Supreme Council in India, iii. 361. 
His arrival at Calcutta, 410. His plan 
for levying taxes, iv, 4. ^ Objects to Mr, 
Hastings’ plan on the subject of taxation, 
G. Opposes him on other points, 11, 17* 


Duel between him and Mr, Hastings, 45. 
Departs for Europe, ibid. Major Scott’s 
philippic against him. v. 53, note. When 
called to give evidence on the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, why not permitted, 109, 
133. His plan of Indian finance blindly 
and enthusiastically adopted, 330, note. 

Frazer, General, defeats part of Holkaris 
army at Deeg, vi. 416 

Frederick, Colonel, his illness and death, v. 
276 

French, their East India Company pro- 
jected by Colbert, i. 72. Send twelve 
ships to Surat, 75. Form an establish- 
ment at Pondicherry, 126. Take Madras, 
iii. 37. Further account of their settle- 
ments in India, and nature of their 
government, ibid. Appoint Lahourdou- 
nais Governor of their Islands in India, 
39. Send a fleet to India with hostile de- 
signs against the English, 59.- Engage- 
ment between theirs and the English 
fleet, 45. Improvement of their colony 
in Bengal by Duplcix, Governor of Pon- 
dicherry, 46. Attack Fort St. David 
without success, 55. Support the pre- 
tensions of Chunda Saheb, to the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, 70. Their attempt 
upon Trichinopoly baffled, 85. Defeat 
the English, and are defeated in their 
turn at Gingee, 88, 89. Obtain the assist- 
ance of the Mysoreans nndMahrattas, 90. 
Amount of tlieir forces, 93. Besiege 
Trichinopoly, 94. Negotiation between 
the French and English entered into, but 
broken off, 95. Negotiation between the 
French and English governments of Eu- 
rope, OS. Treaty signed between the con- 
tending parries at Pondicherry, 99. 
French join Salabnt Jung, and march 
against Mysore, 105. Restrained from 
active opposition by »thcir difficulties in 
country of Salabnt Jung, 106. Com- 
mencement of hostilities between the 
French and English in Europe, 123. Un- 
just designs of Clive aguiust the French, 
125. Gallantry with which they defend 
themselves at Chaiidemagor, 127. Take 
Ellavanasore, 141. Invest Tricliinopolv, 
ibid. Reduce eight forts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cliittapct and Trinomalee, 
and establish collectors in the districts, 
145. Receive a strong reinforcement 
commanded by Lally, UG. Engage the 
English fleet, 147. Endanger the Eng- 
lish possessions by their superior force, 
148. Operations of the array of, under 
Bussy, 149—153. Take Fort St. David, 
under Lally, 155. Undertake an expedi- 
egainst Tanjorc, 153. Proceedings of the 
French and English fleets, ICO, French 
take Arcot, 163. Attack M.adras, 166. 
Obliged to relinquish the siege, 163. 
Naval engagement between the French 
and English, 171. Fiench repel with 
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^eat gallantrj' an attack by the English 
on U'andewasli, 172. Driven from the 
Northern ' Circars, 173. Surprise and 
take Conjeveram, 17G. Defeated in the 
battle of Wundewasi), 170, Lose Chitta* 
pet and Arcot, ibid. Lose Timery, Devi- 
cotali» Triiiomalcc, Alainpar\'a, and Cari- 
cal, 180. , Lose Valdorc, Cliillambrum, 
and Cuddalore, ibid. Endeavour to ob- 
tain assistance from Jfysore, 181. Loie 
Pon Jicherrj', Tldagar, Gingee, and Mah^, 
their last remaining eettlcment, 184, 185. 
Possessions restored to the French the 
treaty of Paris, 270. Aim at the estab- 
lishment of a factory at Poonah, and the 
acquisition of a sea-port on the coast of 
Jlalabar, by an agent of the name of St. 
Lubin, iv. 23. On a renewal of the war, 

• their Indian possessions again taken by 
the English, 113. Humanity of their 
officers in the service of Hyder All, to the 
English prisoners, 135. Send a large re- 
inforcement from Europe, IG7. Their 
fleet under Suffrein beaten by the Eng- 
lisli fleet in Praya Bay, ICO. Land 2,000 
troops at Porto Novo, 172. Their fleet 
again engaged with the English, 177; 
again, 179. Take Trinomalcc, 180. 
Another engagement of*thcir fleet with 
the English, 179. Repulse the English 
in an attack upon their works at Cndda- 
lore, 192. The fleets have a further 
battle, 193. Cessation of arms between 
the French and English, 194, Possessions 
restored to the French on the conclusion 
of a treaty of peace, 333. Tbcir settle- 
ments In India again captured by the 
English, V. 331. French force in the 
army of the N/zam, vi. 24, Their Inva- 
Flon of EgjTt, 70. The fleet accompany- 
ing this invasion destroyed by Admiral 
Nelson, 72. 

Frezier, quoted on the skill of the Indians 
in conveying water to their dwellings, ii. 
20, note. 

Fryer, in his Travels, ascribes to the Gen- 
toos inhumanity both to their cattle and 
to their sick, i. 298, note. Quoted -on 
the Hindu mode of settling quarrels, 331 , 
note 4. On the mean and filthy state of 
the houses of their merchants, 338, note 
<4. On the skill of their artisans, con- 
sidering their rude tools, ii. 24, note. 

Fullerton, Colonel, his arrival in ;India, iv. 
170. His expedition into Coimbetore, 
194. Establishes a system of intelligence, 
in which the English had been deficient 
duringthc whole war, 197 

Fullerton, Mr. Snrgeon, on the massacre of 
tJie English prisoners by Meer Causim, 
his the only life saved, iii, 243 

Funeral ceremonies of the Hindus, i. 306. 

Furruckabad, government of, demanded by 
the Company, vi. 188, Ceded to, 189. 
Remarks on the circumstance, ibid. Set- 


tlement of the ceded districts, 19G. Tlic 
Zemindars of the new districts refractory, 
193. The measure approved of by the 
Directors, 195 

Futtuh 3Iohamraed, father of Hyder Ali, 
account of, iti, 32r 

Fyzoollah Khan, chief of the Rohilla na- 
tion, defeated by the English and the 
Nabob of Oude, iii. 403. Agreement *of 
the Nabob with, 405. Treaty to despoil 
him, iv. 331. His death, vi. 33. 

Gaming, Hindus strongly infected with the 
vice of, i. 335. Propensity to, of the 
Chinese and the Malays, 335, note. The 
vice of all rude nations, ii. 31 
Ganges, sacrifices to, of the Hindus, by 
droxvning themselves in it, i. 289 
Gardlasso de la Vega, quoted on themethod 
of government observed by the Incas, 
i. 143, note. On the theological notions 
of the Incas, 240, note. On the unse 
sayings of an Inca, on religious worship, 
267, note. Cites a list of the moral say- 
ings of a celebrated Inca, 293, note. His 
account of the stately edifices of the 
Incas,' ii. 5. On Peruvian Agricnltnre, 
quoted, 20, note. On the skill of the 
Peruvians in casting and moulding 
figures, 27, note. On the skill in. imita- 
tion, of the Peruvian Indians, 29. On 
the dramatic works of the Peruvian 
Amantas, 42. On the establishment of 
schools in Cozco, by luca Roca, 83, note. 
Gardener, Col., one of the commanders at 
the siege of Scringapatara, vi. 92 
Gaurian dynasty, commencement of the 
first, il. 182. Commencement of the 
second, 195. 

Gawilghur, siege and capture of the fort of, 
vi. 373 

Gayatri, a holy text of the Vedas, i. 270 
Ghaznevides, origin of, ii. 172. Provinces 
belonging to, 179. Their fall, 182 
Genealog)' of the Hindu kings, i. 310 
Gentoo Sepoys, 400 embarked in boats by 
the English, and perish in the Ganges, 
iii. 118, note. 

Gentoos charged with inhumanity to their 
cattle and sick, i, 297. Characterised as 
a treacherous and deceitful people, 325, 
note. 

Getes, their ideas of God, i. 237 
Ghauts, heights in the country of the 
Mabrattas, Iv. 215 

Ghazee, ad din Khan, appointed by Shah 
Aulura Subahdarof Guzerat, ii. 300 
Ghazee ad din Khan, son of Cheen Koo- 
lich Khan, nominated to the office of 
Amecral 0mrah,il.330. Being appointed 
to the vice-royalty of Deccan, dies in Ws 
way to it, at Anrungabad, his death 
ascribed to poison, iii. 101 
Ghazee ad din, son of the preceding, re- 
ceives all his father’s titles, ii. 330. Seizes 
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the person of Alnncil S'.nh,anil sets np 
n son of iTchanikr in his stcaJ* 331. 
CliaTiges his name to Uinatl nt Mulk» 
332. Revolts and t.ahcs Pelhi,333, Con- 
trives the tnnrvicr of Aniutnp^cr, 334. 
llnvinjr set Moiice nl Sunnnt on the 
throne, rctirt's to one of the strongest 
forts in the country of Surojee Mill, 335. 
Witii Sooniice Mill joins the Mahratha 
amiy a^-ilnst the Dur.mccs, 33G. Fur- 
ther mention of,iH. 200.203, iv. 59 

Ghcausc, sovcrcipi in Deccan, lost his 
throne and his eyes, after reigning a 
month, il. 245. 

Oherlah, taken hy Clive, iii. 121 

GhofTar Seyd, after beginning his career in 
the English service, acts against them 
under Tippoo Sail', v. 92, 93 

Gholam Kadur, his traitcrous and cruel con- 
duct towanls the Emperor Sh.ah Aulum, 
tI. 345, note. 

Gholam Mahomed kills his eldest brother, 
and usurps the llohilla government, vi. 
33. Conduct of the Engltsli on that occa- 
sion, ibid. 

Ghurka. English expedition against tlic 
Raja of, lii. 309 

Gibbon, on the pretensions of rude nations 
to high antiquity, quoted, i. 107, note, 
109, note. Charges the laivs of the 
tuxlvc tables vrith having Imjcii n-rilten 
in blood, 17G. Charactcriics retaliation 
as an inhuman and unequal principle, 
177, note. Denominates Ehickslone the 
orl^>dcis judge, 187, note. Quoted on 
the allegorical terms of Pagan tnytlio- 
logy, 203. Of all religions, pronounces 
thV Ega*ptian to be the most contemptible 
and abject, 2G4. As'^erts suplncncss and 
canclcssness of futurity to be the in- 
Tariable character of savage nations, 331, 
note. Quoted on the can>cts and lir.cn 
garments of the Goths, il. 12, note. On 
the inferences .to l*c derived from the 
Ilcruli .and Lombards in their native 
avilds cultivating flax, 21, note. His cha- 
racter of the Khomn, 31, note. Says 
th4at the art and genius of hlstora* havo 
ever l»ccn unknown to the Asiatics, Ibid. 
Makes the modem Persians totally igno- 
rant of the victor}* of Sapor, ibid. Quoted 
on the investigation of metaphysical ques- 
tions by the Mahomedans, 55. On the 
copiousness of the Arabian language, 63. 
note. Supposes all the Scythian and 
mucli of the Indian science to have been 
derived from the Greeks, 77, note. Cha- 
racterizes pastoral manners as adapted 
to the fierce and cniel habits of a military 
life. 111, note. Quoted on the little skill 
of the Persians in the military art; 150. 
On exaggerated accounts of the Egyptians, 
1C2, note. His first object in writing to 
inspire admiration, to impart knowledge 
only his second, 1G9, note. 


Glfls, to the priests, In the Hindu religion, 
form an essential part of expiation and 
sacrifice, i. 131 

Gilclirist, Mr., supposes the digits and the 
letters of the alphabet of the ‘Hindus to 
have I'ccn hierogU-phlcs, ii.80, note. 

Gillies, Dr., his account of tlic sumptuous 
tissues and houses of the Babylonians, 
ii. 13, note. 

Glngce, taken by the French, ill. 77. At- 
Lacked by the English unsuccessfully, 90. 
Taken by the Engll«h, IS5 

GIngens, Capt.ain, defeated by Chunda S.a- 
heb and the French near Volconda, iii, 
SO 

Gingis Khan, chief of a Tartar tribe called 
Moguls, formidable combinations of Tar- 
tar tribes formed by him, U. 187. Takes 
Pekin and adds the northern provinces 
of China to hlscmplre, 158. Othcrplaccs 
reduced to his sovereignty* ibid. IHs 
death, ibid. Possessions of his descend- 
ants 31C. 

Glass making, art of, known to the Hindus, 
but not sulliciently to be turned to any 
useful purpose, ii. 32. First discovered 
by the Jews, ibid, note. 

Goa, the great 3fart betaveen the Port- 
ugnese and the Indians,!. 14. Portuguese 
masters of, 25. Blockaded by the Dutch, 
CO. Taken by Mohamnied, son of Nizam, 

ii. 350 . 

Goddard, General, succeeds to the command 
of the troops on march from Bengal to 
Bombay, iv 30, Entrusted ^vitll powers to 
negotiate with tlie rulers of Berar, 37, 
Situation in arhlch he is placed by im- 
perfect and contradictory intelligence, 35. 
Mardies across India to Surat, 26. On 
the failure of the negotiation, takes the 
field and storms AhiTiedab.ad, the capital 
of Gnzcmt, 39. Surprizes the camp of 
Sdndia and puts lib army to flight, 40. 
Takes Ba55cin,2I2. Farther operations 
of his army, ibid. 

Godheu, M., sent to negotiate a pc.ace with 
the English, and sui^rscde Dupleix, as 
governor of Pondicherry, ill. 95. Having 
effected the object of his mission departs 
for Europe, 103 

Godolphin, Lord, appointed arbitrator be- 
tween the old and new East India Com- 
pany, on their union, i. 105. The Com- 
pany how constituted at that period, 

iii. 2 

Gods, multiplldly of, acknowledged by the 
the Hindus, i. 231. Lofta* description of 
tlieir attributes in the Hindu Books, 234, 
Meaning of these expressions in the 
mouths of rude people illustrated, 236, 
and note. How described by several 
nations, 237. Excessive growth of flat- 
tery to the gods exemplified in tlic Bin-* 
dus, 25.5. Ideas of the gods rude, where 
ideas of the mundane system are rude. 
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iraprovemcnt of the civil judicature, C. 
liis conduct censured by the Directors, 
11, and note, 12. Tenders hla resigna- 
tion to the Court of Directors by a private 
agent, 12, and note, 13. Onhisresi^ation 
being accepted, disavou’S Ins agent, and 
refuses to resign, 14. ■Removes 2l[r. Bris- 
tow from Oude, and replaces Mr. Jliddlc- 
ton, 15. Recalls Mr. Fmvlce from Benares, 
ibid. Disobeys the Directors, wiio order 
these persons to be restored, 16. Rc- 
establislics Munny Begum and the Naib 
Subahdar, 20. Recommends a connexion 
with the government of Berar, 27. Fights 
a dnel with Mr. Francis, 45. His journey 
to Benares, 254. On his arrival, puts the 
Knjah under arrest, 267, See Benares. 
His conduct respecting the plunder at 
Bidgegur, 285, 286. His treatment of the 
Rajah of Benares condemned by the Di- 
rectors, 288, His defence of his conduct 
in the proceeding, 289. On his arrival at 
Oude, removes Mr. Bristow from the 
ofQce of resident, 302. Agrees with the 
Nabob of Oude to plunder the Begums, 
304. His conduct in this proceeding anim- 
adverted upon and reprobated, 310. Re- 
ceives a present of 100,000/. from tlio 
Nabob, 324. Gives the Nabob permission 
by treaty to despoil Fyzoolla Khan, 335. 
Sets aside an Inquiry into his conduct 
respecting the Begums, ordered by the 
Directors! 341. His appointment of Mr. 
Bristow to the Court of Oude, 343; and 
subsequent ill-treatment of that ‘gentle- 
man, 347. Designs against 3Ir. Bristow, 
ibid. His plan for the removal of the 
residency from Oude, 350. Charged with 
the practice of suborning letters, 852. 
Repeats his visit to Oude, 355. Wit- 
nesses at Benares the miserable effects of 
his own measures, 356. Resigns and 
embarks for England, 257, Financial 
results of his administration, ibid. His 
intrigues against Lord Macartney, Gover- 
nor of Madras, 361. Things to be con- 
sidered in reviewing his conduct and 
character as Governor- General, 366, His 
conduct respecting Scindia and Shah Au- 
lura, V. 11. His reply to a charge of con- 
nivance with Scindia, 16. Impeachment 
of, contemplated, 35. 3Iode of proceeding 
against him recommended by Mr. Burke, 
36. Articles of charge against him enu- 
merated, 47. Charge against him as to 
Rohilla war, voted by House of Commons, 
unimpeachable, 48. Change in the senti- 
ments of ministry on this charge ascribed 
to some unknown cause, 51, and note. 
Commencement of proceedings on his 
impeachment, 54. Difficulties respecting 
his impeachment, as to evidence, 55. Ar- 
ticles of impeachment voted by parlia- 
ment, 68. Charges detailed, 70, note. 
Commencement of his trial, 74. 3Iana. 


gers of the trial propose to decide on each 
article separately, which is opposed by his 
counsel, 79. Tlie court sides in the ques- 
tion with the lawyers, 81. Proceedings 
on the first charge, relating to Cbeyte 
Syng, 86. His counsel argue against put- 
ting questions tending to lessen the credit 
of witnesses, ibid. The court agrees with 
the counsel, 90. The majority of wit- 
nesses favourable both to Mr, Hastings 
and his crimes, ibid. Proceedings on the 
second charge, relating to the Begums of 
Oude, 01. Charge relating to preisents, 
92. Petitions the House of Commons 
against Mr. Burke’s accusation of his 
having murdered Nuncomar by the hands 
of Sir llijiih Jmpey, 92. Debate on the 
subject, 93. Copy of his letter to the 
India House excluded as evidence, 103. 
Minutes, containing the examination of 
Nuncomar respecting presents, objected 
to by the counsel, 104, and rejected by the 
Lords, 106. Endence of minutes of a 
consultation signed by 3Ir. Hastings, ob- 
jected to and excluded, 107, Instances 
of the exclusion of other evidence against 
him, 109. His speech complaining of 
the length of his trial, 122. Strange 
ideas of government disclosed by Mr, 
Hastings and his masters, 123. Other 
evidence produced against him, excepted 
to, 131, 140. The Commons agree to 
shorten the trial, 144. Proceedings on 
the fourth cliarge, of his wasting public 
money on dependants, 147. His address 
to the Lords on the length of his trial, 
151 . Odium gradually attaching itself to 
the trial, investigated, 153. Causes to 
which the length of the trial is ascribable, 
156, and note. Close of the trial on the 
part of the prosecution, 160. His defence, 
162. Counsel heard in his defence, 164. 
Complains again of delay, and petitions 
the Lords on the subject, 165. His re- 
mittances to England, 16G. Proceedings 
on the part of the defence closed, 168. 
Proceedings in reply, 173. Accuses Mr. 
Burke of falsehood, 177! Bumming np 
of evidence by the managers, 183. Judg- 
ment of the Lords, 189. Sums voted to 
him by the East India Company, 193. 
Tributes of respect paid to him, ibid., note. 
Summary renew of his administration, 
194-200, note. The real causes of the 
length of his trial, 201. Cause of his 
principal errors and misfortunes, 234 

Havamaal, Scandinavian poem, character 
of, and extract from, ii. 86 

Heath, Captain, hasty proceedings of, on 
the first hostilities in Bencal, i. 66 

Henry, Dr., on the rude and indecent man- 
ners of the Anglo-Saxons, quoted, i, 321, 
note. Account by, of the Bards of the 
North, ii. 61, note. 

Helvetius, on the cause of avarice in Eastern 
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nntlons, quotcil, i. 337. On the cinrncter 
of the Kamschntknns, il. 33, note. 

Hcrodotu?^, quoted on the antiquity of na- 
tiou-s \. 107, note. On the division of 
lX)litical a550clotions Into cla??c5, 127. 
note. On tlie division of land, by Sesns- 
tris, among the people, 211, note. On the 
respect of the 1'gj‘ptmn priests for every 
thing that has life, 290, note. On the 
inode of counting by the KpjTtians and 
Greeks, ii. (17, note. On the character of 
the Indians. who«c mode of life resembled 
the Bactrians, 112, note. 

Heroes, worship of, how occasioned, 1. 272. 
Supposed not to have l>ccn an early prac- 
tice witJi the Hindus, ihld, 

Herri Siug, defeated and massacred by 
llydcr All, iii, 312 

Hill, Mr,, Mcml'or of the Madras Council, 
dismissed from the Company’s service, 
iv. 112 

Ilimu, Vizir, account of, li. 2G7 

Hindus, their division of the present .age of 
the world, i. 105, and note W. Account 
of their pretended primitive sire, 1 10. 
Character which they assign to the seve- 
ral 3 *ugs or divisions of the world, 114. 
Hcscmblancc of tlicir jugs to the four 
ages of the world by the Greeks, ibid, 
note. Tliclr legends not rcconcUablc with 
any order of real c\*ents, 116. Destitute 
of historical records, IIC. Hare no re- 
cord of so recent nn event os that of 
Alexander’s cspcdilion, 117, and note W, 
Thclrcusioms and manners the same now 
as in tiie early period of their hUtor>', I IS. 
The insiituilon of their theocracy particu- 
larly referred to the divinity, 121. Their 
dhislon into ca^tcs proves the remoteness 
of their institutions, 125. Account of the 
first caste, the Drahraens, or priests, ibid. 
The second caste, the Csliatrly.os, or mili- 
tary class, 133. Third evste, ilic Vaisj-as, 
or husbandmen, 13.5. Singular degrada- 
tion of the fourth class, called Sudms, or 
sen'ants, 13G. Hindu form of govern- 
ment, 141. Prerogatives and duties of 
their king, 144, military, 145; judickil, 
147. Tlicir mode of administering just- 
ice, 142. Analysis of their constitution, 
144. Their code of laws, 149. Division 
and arrangement of their laws, 15G. Their 
civil laws, ICO. Laws of purchase and 
sale, IGl. Of bailment, 1G2, and note W. 
Of letting and hiring, 163. Of loans, ibid. 
Of succession, 1C9. llindusnot acquainted 
with the power of disposing of property 
by testament, 171. Their penal laws, 175. 
Crnelty of their laws, 17G, and note. Their 
law of retaliation, 177. Inequality in 
their punislimcnts, 180. Want of propor- 
tion in their punishments, 182, Their 
classes of oficnccs, 183. Their laws of 
judicature, 187. Their laws relating to 
evidence, 183. Their different modes of 


trial by the lawof ordeal, 194. Tlioirlaw 
in what respect deficient in exactness, 
197. Tlicir practice of determining law- 
snlls bj* arbitration, 200, note. Outline 
of their ancient system of taxation, 201. 
Their tax on the produce of the soil, 204. 
On movc.ablcs, 20G. On purchases and 
mIcs, Ibid. Poll tax, 207. Properly in 
land, by the ancient laws and institutions 
ofthc Hindus belonged solclyto the king, 
212. Their present practice in this re- 
spect corre.sponds with ancient law, 215. 
General picture of tiic Hindu mode of oc- 
cupying tlicland and sharing its produce, 
217. Advantages and dlsadv.intagcs of 
the nindii mode of raising the public 
revenue from the land, 22.5. Scarcelj* 
any other mode knoi>'n to tlio ancient 
Hindus but that of receiving taxes in 
kind, 227. Influence of religion on the 
condition of the Hindus, 223. Their ac- 
counts of the creation, 232. Lofty de- 
scriptions of the divine attribntes In their 
liooks, 235. Their ideas of providence, 
242. Account of the Avatars in their 
mythology, 213. Tlieir three divinities 
or trinity, 252. Persecution ami contro- 
versies occasioned by this distinction of 
their gods, 254, and note, 257. Their 
mythology not easily allegorized, 2C3, 
Worshippers of the sun, 2G9. Tlioir 
worship of heroes, 272, of abstract idc.as, 
ibid.; of the elements, 274. Their reli- 
gious ceremonies, 277, 350. What held 
impurities by them, 27S. Their penances, 
279. Tlicir Fakcers, 284. Ansteritics 
practised by their Yogccs, or penitents, 
235. Their practice of hnman sacrifices, 
2.S7. Pure language of their morality, 
290. Tlicir obscene worsliip, 294, and 
note, 295, and note. Tlieir worship of 
animals and plants, 29G, Their doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, 299. Tlieir idea 
of future rewards, and punishments, SOI. 
Tlicir manners, 303. Their students, 301. 
Their marriage ceremonies and obser- 
vances, 307, 3G3. Condition of tliilr 
women, 309. Their power of divorce, 
314. Practice of polygamy, 315. Their 
grossness of language, 321. Their gen- 
tleness, 322. Their proneness to ndula. 
tion, 324, and note. Their practice of 
falsehood and perjury, ibid, and note. 
Tlicir insensibility to the feelings of 
others, 32G, note. Their inhospiialitj’, 
crucltv and ferocitj’, 327, 323. Their 
timidity, 329. Their litigiousness, ibid. 
Their proncncss to foul language, 330. 
Their phj’sical form, 331. Acuteness of 
tlicir organs of sense, 332. Their love 
of repose accoimted for, 333. Their 
amusements, 334. Tlicir jugglers nndbuf- 
foons, 335. Their avarice, 336. Their mode 
of transacting bargains. 337. Simplicity' 
obsen*ed by them in the furniture of their 
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by tlic Emperor and Iiis favonriic, Ibid, 
jfcasnrcs of his j^overnment in Deccan, 
310. Further plots against the life both 
of him and his brotlicr, 312. Succeeds 
with his brotherin dcthroninffFcrokhser, 
313. both defeated by Nizam al Mulk, 
310, Ilussun assassinated, ibid., and 
Abdoolah taken prisoner, ibid. 

Hyde, Justice, countenances the proceed- 
ing's of the attorney against the Phoujdar 
of Dacca, iv. 207 

Hyder AH, extent of his army and resources, 
lil. 181. Deceives the French in his pro- 
mised aid of troops and provisions, Ibid. 
Commencement of liis war In Caniatic 
witli the English, ibid. Account of him 
previous to that period, 320. Origin of 
ills first war with the English, 331. De- 
feats Colonel Smith near Cimngamal, 
ibid. Attacked by thcEngIIsh,with some 
advantage, near TrinomaJec, 332. Offer 
of peace made by him, treated nvith 
haughtiness hy the Trcsidcncy, 335. 
Takes Mulwagglo, and gains advantages 
over Colonel Wood, ibid. Surprises the 
Presidency by a sudden appearance at 
Madras, and compels them to a hasty 
peace, ibid. Harassed by the Slahraltas, 
courts the assistance of the English, iv. 
5G, Jfakes peace witli the Mahrattas, at 
a great o.xpensc, both of money and ter- 
ritory. 6 1 . War with the JIahrattas being 
renewed, he again seeks on alliance with 
the English, 118. Offended with the 
English for their attack on Mah^, ibid. 
Forms a treaty with the Mahrattas and 
Nizam All, for a system of combined 
operations against the English, 121. 
Plunders Porto Novo and Congeveram, 
123. Amount of his army, and dismay 
occasioned by the ruin which it spread 
round Madras, ibid. From the oppressive 
measures of the Englisli, is well received 
in Carnatic, notwithstanding bis devas- 
tations, 127. After several conquests, 
lays siege to Arcot, 227. Defeats Colonel 
Eaillie, 12S. Defeats Baillie iu a second 
engagement, and obliges him to surrender, 
132. Harasses the English in their re- 
treat to Madras, 13G. Takes Arcot, and 
other forts, 142. Reduces the ibrlress of 
Thiagar, and overruns Tanjorc, 146, Re- 
pulses General Coote, at the fortified 
Pagoda of Cliillambrura, 147. Ventures a 
battle and is defeated, 149. Ventures an- 
other battle, which is ili managed by the 
English, 151. Suffers in a slight skirmish 
before Yelore, 153. Promptitude with 
which he obtains intelligence, ibid. His 
spirited answer to an offer of peace, 156. 
His death, 184 

Hyder Jung, Duan of Biissy, account of, iii. 
161. Assassinated, 162 

Hyder Khan, employed to assas^atc Hus- 
san, which he executes, ii. 312* 


Hyder Beg Khan, minister of the Nabob of 
Glide, Mr. Bristow's instructions how to 
treat him, iv. 344. Accusing letter of 
Mr. Hastings to, 345. Pretended letter 
from, accusing Jfr. Bristow, 347. Du- 
plicity of Mr. Hastings' conduct respecting 
both tlic Nabob and minister, 350. His 
death, vi. 29. Succeeded bi" Raja Tickait 
Roy, 30 

Ibraham, Sultan, reign of, ii. 180 

Ibrahim, sou of Sekunder, his reign, ii. 225 

Iceland, first chiefs in, built none but large 
houses, ii. 6, note. 

Ideas, abstract. See Abstract Ideas. Be- 
ligious, origin of, i. 229. Second stage in 
the progress of, 230, • Have a less ten- 
dency to improve than language, 237. 
Ideas of religious purity and impurity, 
bow occasioned, 278 

Impeachment, no excellence in the British 
constitution without the efficiency of, 145, 
147, 150. Impeachment not abated by 
dissolution of parliament, 145, 149. See 
the next article, and Hastings. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, Chief Justice of Bengal, 
natnre of his defence upon the charge 
respecting Nuncomar, iii. 450. His mis- 
statement of facts relative to the Patna 
cause, iv. 239, note. Appointed Judge of 
of the Sudder Duannec Adaulut, 248. See 
Sudder Duannee Adaulut. Recalled to 
answer to charges against him, 251, Pro- 
ceedings respecting his impeachment, t. 
69. Charged as the agent of Mr. Hast- 
ings in the murder of Nuncomar, 92 

Impurity, causes of occording to the insti- 
tutes of Menu, and tlie means of purifica- 
tion, i. 278. Sec Further Ideas. 

Incarnations of Vishnu, enumerated and 
described, i. 243, et seq. 

Incas, their theological notions, i. 240, note. 
Wise sayings of an Inca ou religious 
worship, 207, note. Moral sayings, 293, 
note. Manner in which they were edu- 
cated, ii. 83, note. 

India, extent of the British dominions in, I. 

1 . Voyages to, by the Cape of Good Hope, 
attempted, 7. North-west provinces of, 
early subject to a foreign yoke, ii. 166. 
Invaded by Mabmood, 172, 179. Invaded 
three times by Musaood, successor to 
Mahmood, 179. Invaded by Ibrahim, 181. 
Expeditious of Byram into, ibid. Expedi- 
tions of Mahomed, the Gaurian, 259, 261. 
Sovereignty of, claimed by Koottub, 188. 
Invaded by the Moguls, 189. Invaded 
by Timur, 192. Deplorable state of the 
morals of the natives of, v. 412,420. Ru- 
mour of an invasion of, hy the King of 
tlie Afghauns, vi. 92 ' 

India bills. See the names of the respective 
persons by whom tlicy were introduced. 

Indictment, bill of, remarks on, v. 42 

Indigence of a people, the grand source of 
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Y. AVI, lUnictly for thJ-^ 

r\il, <15 

JtmK’Iv, t'\1,cn l»y CoIOTifl 

>!ntmy, vi. AO\) 

one t-f tljc y^rliclr^ In ihr Sm- 
rf Mr. Hn'inu’', v. In- 
*:nncc' i-f hl« h-w in>: crr-in-'i il f-T cfimyt 
h'.'i 

lr.!;utnoo.; '»rl;.';nscv.V'»n',tl)cV‘it'cful 

< f a 1! Dur tnl'k^tncnnErnt. v. I{‘ 

Atnl'\Uf, ]r(>.lr.cY‘‘ Im'iilf* t'jYm- 
lii**:' SrlniU.i. -ISl; ‘chril nr.J 

Irtiv.rr .l by lloU.r.r. <57* S'lul n'^to. 

M* jnlr.rr, il. 0. yuitc. 

If.! hv.fv*'r‘'i<'n, 

Inl.'tnd IT T Ir.^ In •<'trHty rf 

J.’.- Ii.flin Cc.:n|..'5?iy> f'rrvr-ctJuJf:’' 

i. b). Tlsrvjvn rj«rn, til. 5iT. 
S'? furt’irr, r.^'t In lini C'm?»’.ny, 
lr.r.(n.M:‘'n, .n\r’r*5r’n <*? th? tn, H. 

OjiwiviifoTi lo, In tl'.o l“npli'lj, 

Ir.j^niry jntn i;.o •nunv5 of revrnne. oCl?c of. 
;«rj' 5 *' ‘.'•il .•»nil by Mr. llft'nnp', 

Ir. r., <». S‘'rrx’ ?:rU!nrv^ of thoCour: v{ 
l'ir(Y?<'rs tbh ofV.r'*. I'-'. 

l:}‘nrr»^';b’n, r. clirtk <in llu* abu ‘0 of >f>vc- 
jkawer, tf. 

iirt'»cln!in**:>-‘n obtained I'y the 
K;;*-! indin Coinpiny Id. IT 

Inn'^tUure cf clnldn-n cnlrrinK thdrcti", 
Hindu cYfonif-ny of, t. 5''.2 
Mnn.-ic*!. hb r»’uqne‘'.', \\. 'J59 
i'l*', lr.«rr:;’tSon cn tlic *t.ntue of, J. 257 

bnlvon by on Afebnun Cbb f, ll. 5'T. 
U' t.'il.Mi l<y 'ifinnu' Koolcc Klj.nn, il-id. 
I“rw f, njir^diitrd n-nt'-r, td. U5. 

I!?' cftnlc't Milli tbc Nal^'^b of C-inintic 
Rud tin* IdiKli'h, 5'^. iK'b'.u.* Ilydnr AH 
Rt the j‘V" of 7>*atr.;n, 31*.?. AdmimMc 
cha:t\vtcr cf f:ovi’nnnc.Mt, Ir, 127. 

i3ant< or .Tit5, I>i«trni tril""’, ii. Torri- 

torj* tnlntbited by, W3. note. Lxp<'dl!ion 
nndert.ikcn fi'rtlu’lr entirtt rc(luetton,;i32. 
5V;ir of Nnjuf Khan with. iii. 415 
Aatticr Kh.an, SukihJ.ar of Jlcntral, account 
of. lU, Ifh ’J2 

d.aJIlcr, Mrcr, X.ihob of Itcnral, hW concern 
iri<lej»<'*5hipJ>nr3ja Poyrba, id. ‘^5, 97. His 
character, 104. lli^ dc'i^nis r-caln^l l)oo- 
looh H.itn. 192. Hc^’cratc nature of his 
own situation from Ids exactions nml 
crueUic.s, 304. Dethroned, 212. Terms 
on M-idch he Is restored, 220. Demands 
made on him by the Council, 2is. HU 
deatJj, 250. Sums p.aid by lilm to tho 
^cn^^nls of tlie CoTnp.any on revolutions 
in his favour, 25G, 257. Sums restored to 
him, 253 

Jachlrc tenure, nature of, Ir. 40 
Jajaielt, taUen by Sivajec, li. 297. Hetahen 
bv Slinlsla Khan, ibid. 

Janies, Commodore, takes Scvcmdroo 5 and 
Dancootc, id. 120 


J.amcs tb.e HrM. droit' demanded from the 
llftst Indi.s Conib.my by, 1. 35 
James tlje .Second. Ids opinion ncainst per- 
sons under the hint’s coinmls'ion acting 
In India, 1. 74* note. 

Jaonlre, lhaiah of, tre.arhcroudv pnt lo ■ 
death by Sivajee, il. 315 
Jaf«.iri. d{«eo^erOil by the rortn^icse, 1.3. 
Trade to, projected l»y the V.n^h*-h I-bast 
Imlj.a Comj^iny, 73. i omi of the Jap.a- 
he»e irovi-nimcnt, 142, note. Skill of the 
JnpMte<^rin .nil handicraft art-", li. 31, note, 
.lavo, India Chimpany’s aircnts retire 
from, and to to T^ngntuly, l. 42 
.leh.'inar.a, rejiders Imp':»rtanl service to her 
tm ther Aun:m:.*clc in ti critical ^illla- 
I'on, il. 2i*h 

Jeh.nnd.ir Shah. See Mnlr nd Dicn. 
.tehnn-rirc. Moliamed Jehangire, 
Jcnkln'on, eri'^*es the Caspian Sc.a. nr.d 
of>rns a cmmncrcial Inlcreoiirse With 
rersb.l. 12 

Jc^viint Sink*, deserts the ca^m? of Darn, 
through the artltlee of Anrnnjrtcl'C, ii, 
217. Is Invented willj the govcmmcnl of 
tinrenat, and fcnt ngain**: Siv.ajcc. whom 
be delo.nts, 2i‘0. On his de.'ith. Ids cldl- 
Urvn, refusing to beenmo Moh.'jrnmcd.ans, 
cve.a'ion war with the Urtjp(M)ts, 295 
.Icw.nn Unkht.son of Aleenohur.pnyckiimcd 
Ktnpcror by the Mahmtta«, ii. 312 
Jc^^Yllc^^^ little .'kill of Hie Hindus in, ii. 
21. State of, nmong tho Huhrews and 
other n.atlon«, 21, and note. 

Jcy Sing, Jlnj.ih of Ahmr, sent fti:aln«t Si- 
vajw* 11. 313. Suspected and .«upc‘neded, 
31.5. HU death nndcharacicr, ibid. .note. 
JcvMng of Aml?crc, eddied to court i>y 
i crokhscr, with dc'signs ngalnM the Seed 
bndhers, 11. 309. Itecommcnds viclcat 
me.iMiA’', ibid. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, on the Celtic man- 
ners of the Highlands of Scothntl, quoted, 

J. 2IS, note. 

John'on, Mr., deprived of Ids scat In the 
Madms Connri), Iv. 112 
Johnson, Mr., ris'i‘'t,ant resident to Kyroolla 
Khan, Ids misrepresentations of that 
Prince, Iv. 350 

,To?in«:onc, ('ornmodoro, his cngnccmcnt 
wUh Suffrein, in Pmya Tkay, iv. 1G3 
Jones, Sir 5VllUnm, quoted un the llimlii 
j>edigrce> and fables, i. 112, note, 113, 
note. On the Mohammedan law ofsuc- 
ci’yslon, 172, note. On the mutilations 
practised by tho Hindus, 177. Uses in- 
nccnrotely thewonl pnr:imounT,30G, note. 
Quoted on the tenure of land in India, 213. 
On the Iheolog)* of the Hindus, 243, note. 
On tho ninth Av.at.ir of the Hindus, 250, 
notes. On Hie nclmowlcdgmenr, b,v tho 
learned Indians, of only one Supremo 
Jlcinp, 259, note. On the prevalence 
among nations of pure TlioUm, 2G2, note. 
On the similarity of the Pagan deities, and 
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Ihflr fclmthr iVHvntlnn, W. On llic 
judrnlUy ff t>ip IMn«ltn, 'jlio. On the 
5.Tn.« rlt hfJn;r vertmmbr in ]IJn<liiMAnf 
note. On Ilic h.iMinnl tHTjuryof the 
lUndu*. n2^, r»2.\ f.ilw'lj* three 

Inrcntidit-^ to the ;ntnl«*,U. 50. nml note. 
On the of the tncchnrilcnl rtrtH with 
the Chlm‘*e. 55. 3t(''{nkfn in lih hteM of 
tlir Hindu t'oel Vniinic, find hla tmrm rii- 
tillcit i:fttnitynn, nn. note. IlyinTbolirca 
tlin merit, In irjircventnllon of tltr Sncim* 
liiJn, ilrnttm of tlie lllmhia, dl. I'xnrcc- 
mtri) merUnttrllmted hy him to the I’tr- 
ai/in j>oi’in, cniitletl Slnh Nnmn, nml 
note, nil ncconnl of tlie VedentI <Ior- 
trlno, fiO, i\cni^c<! of not tinderatiincllnf; 
tlic (loetrlnei of Ilcrhelcy nnd Ilutne. MJ. 
Clnirircd vith heinc ipmrnntof the Inter- 
courre which autwhted U’tween the Hin- 
dus nntl tiie ]>eoplc of tiic Weat. 77, note. 
Hla ereduUty rcaivcctlUK tlie Hindus, S5. 
S.iya of the Piunllts, tlixt they dent out 
Hie Inw nsHiey plenM*, nnd make it atherc 
it la not re.'uly lunile. 8f>, note. Kntrr- 
f.'ilna c.xirnr.ipnnt norlona of HImln dvl- 
li-sation, lOS. .Mistaken In the 

HIndua never went nliroad, 15C, note. 
His cxtravnj:ant vanc;:yrlcs of the wimf- 
erhu: ArMia, ||0. Clmrped with tK.*lnj: 
blind, In his tlieorlcs, to ever)' thins hut 
svhut is in ills own favour, 130, note. 
Suj«po?c8 tlic Indian kins Hama, to U* 
the Jtunmali of Scripture, tlic son of 
CiJsli, 131, note. Cluvnu tcrisos the Hindu 
code nan system of dcs]J 0 tl?m and priest- 
craft, artfully conspiring for the 5iipj>ort 
of each other, 132. Quoted on the Hindus* 
practice of medicine, 147, note W. On the 
jncdichiol n.ac, hy the wandering' Tar- 
tars, of hcrh-< and minerals. H8, note. 
Supposed to have erroneously trsed tho 
avord hnmutcrlal, In hfs translation of the 
Institutes of iMcnu, 4 14 

Jones, Major-General, succeeds Colonel 
Murray in the command of tlic Homhay 
army, Vi. 4G5 

JudKCs, in India, temptation to misconduct 
taken from, hy taklnfr nwuy their fees, iv. 
190, V.314. Ilegulntlons respecting jndees 
of criminal proceedings, 3J5. l*crir*dlcal 
reports required of judges, JIG. How ap- 
pointed in India, 436 

Judicature, Hindu, I. 142, 187, Qualities 
dcsiralilc in a Jiullcatorj*, 200. New judi- 
cature in India in I72G, account of, iil. 15. 
Kew Judicature of 1773, 500. Courts of 
judicature In India, Instruments by which 
the po^Yerful oppress the weak, 412. Plan 
for tlic improvement of the civil judica- 
ture, iv. 8. Plans of Judicature instituted 
by I^«l Cornwallis, v, 3S0-534. Lord 
Momington’s ideas of the propcrtic.s dc- 
slrnhle in a ji 2 dicial and financial system 
of government, vi. 135. Sec further. 
Supreme Court, and Jostico. 


Juggler?, Hindu, and olhor?, 1. 3.v> 

Jnkia, mode of cnlcnlation jiy Hjo ncgroci 
of. !!. H7 

Jujnl.i, r.mlr, deserts the catr*^e of H.ira, 
throngti Hjc stratagem of Aurmigzcb, 
II. 27:. 

Jumn.'j, engagements with tho petty princes 
near. vl. 415 

Jumnajee Anna, adds ?nhettc and Unrein 
to the conquost.s nf the Mnhmttns, III. 427 
Jmikfijee, Mnhmtta chief, dofoated Vy Sujoli 
ad Howla, 11. 354 

Jura, ilfjublo mi aning of the word with the 
Homans, and alKnedlly of tho English 
lawyers In adopting It, I. bV/, note. 
.Inri'prndenct*. Hindu, Ti.itnrc of, I. M2 
J«>tice, fine imp<WMl In Imlia on cveiy ap- 
tdlcatil for, V. 412. Hcplornblc stale of 
the ndininisiratlon of, In India, 418. Giv- 
Ing a gocMi luhninistrntlon of, to India, 
n«l iinpo'slMe. 43G. How to 1*0 effected, 
43G-440. Vices nppo-iil to the ndminl*- 
tmliw of juslicf, 440. Hcmcdles for 
iho'c vice*, 411. 442. Character vl the 
courts of jnstlee In India, one c..u*<; of the 
dciinqucitey of the j-coidc, 450 

Knt*ooT, invaded by the Afgliauns, If. 215, 
217. Hetnclied from the dominions of the 
Mogul, and added to Uto^c of N’adlr Shalt, 
V>9. 'r«ken by Ahmed Alilnllcc, 305 
Kalkan, plundered by Sivajee. il. 291 
Kam lUilcsh, mortal!)* wounded In a contest 
for tbc succession, il, 301 
Knndnliar, wrcslcdfrom the Moguls by Ab- 
lus, the Persian, li. 47. Jtccovcfcd by the 
trcacberj* of its Governor, 212. itct.rkcn 
hy Shah AhKa.s the .second, 214. Pesfegod 
twice byAnrnngwh, and once by Dara, 
nnsncccssfnlly. Ibid. Taken by Ahtiicit 
Abdaltcc, Afgliann chief, 312 
Knndcsh, taken by Shall Jeban,il. 192; and 
the government conferred on iloliabtu 
193. 

Kiinogc, taken hy Mahmood, li. 174 
Kealhig, Dr., bis account of the early gc- 
ncah g>' of the Irish, i. 107 
Keeling, Captain, expedition of, 1. 19 
Keigwin, Captain, revolt of, at Pombar, 
ngahist the J-Iast India Company, b S3 
Kei Kolmd, his love of pleasure, ii. 195. 
I’articulars of his father's Interview with, 
to reclaim him, 19G. I)lcs of a palsy, 197 
Kcllenim, evidence of his unfitness* as a 
renter, not admitted on Mr. Hastings* 
trial, V. 134 

Kelly, Colonel, dies in defending the passes 
to Carnatic from Mysore, v. 249 
Kelly, Captain, commands a column at the 
taking of Doeg, vi. 419 
Kennawav, Captain, ^cnt to the Court of 
Kiznni All, to negotiate the suiTcnder of 
the Gtmtoor Clrcar, r. 225 
Kennowny, Sh* Jolm, recommends engage- 
meuts 'with the Kizam, which would 
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Trn.Vr the Kn?U'lir'.a'tcr^ ''fhli counirr 
for CUT* vi. 17 

or.lrc of rcvcnup, re* 

in. 

IClvuJA**? -tnl -Tu«r.rlk* Ijl^torleal llin^Ui 
lu'k. ll. 102 

Klsunv’.cli ll.-.o, lil< l»;rth. vl JO!., ftnil rMe. 
I'r''r!.tlmcU lie ■».! t>f Ike lioll.nr f.iiiilly, 
212 

K«n.'', HltvlJi, U\rr.< rf, I. HI. Mole In 
Mhlch ll.'.vln ktiir' ct>r.»Ui! "‘iih thrlr 
mirJ.'.rru. 141. B*:<J note. M'litary i\u\k* 
of lltn.ln Kino. 14‘i. .Tiillrlil 
HT. Klnr*r.;i.! >rrr:il re, eivratl the 
P'tjcr.il rf iJje 272, note* 

loit of n Kin;: In iTtun, trhj'. 

2',''*, AD klnp* f'Tol < f Isuniln;:* W'*, 
nt :c, Ta!.:e o! Hhi ln l,ln,rs IK 1 V* 
Ksrninl. vTiltcn ly N.-.nuU, pives ri'C 
to u *01'!, u. nos 

KKtnr.;:Kiry, d.irln? Imt nnujcecofu! nt- 
! of CoK^nrl M.W'vrll v. n'*0 

Ki>rK'.T. rar.'^cKrl fur lrrA'urc?i by L-ally, 

ill. i:.< 

Knov, CApti'n, bl' inarcb to TAtna, IIKSIO. 
Hi' pabanl itefc.it of the Nsib of rtK^ranKi. 
211. ConimaniU n rulnntn In n at* 
t.nd; cn Ibo camp of J^Mb, vM.'H, 

4n'‘, 

luKiK, tr.aveDer, O.C'.tHk'* tbe Oilnefe m if 
b ;m »''^le»y fur bc"'inp rock*, U.7 
K. rnpfer, on Ht fonu of tue Hln-la po* 
\cmnient. 1. 112, note. On the 

r.tjppriur I'klU of the Japmc'c fn nil ban- 
iticrr.fi^. SK32, note. 

Ki'Knn. rr ronr.in, wljole reirion of, l.nl;cn 
bv .^Irajee, IKJI'J 

Khnn, M^h^.fn:n^l. >*jbih'Knr of. 
AihihnltA'l, one of tl»e cunhMeniey nc.-.ln*t 
KenunxK In. 1*2. TaKcn j'fi'oncr ana pul 
to iIiMth. 174,412 

K'’r.in. yn^rrior in cerapo^ltion to anywor'e 
of the Hintn*. II.4T, note. 

KntntiJcrA'l Oicn Khnn, cppol!iio«l rlrlrby 
.'inhomniod Shill, 11.312. Killed in lil^ 
tent by a c.innoii bill. In the >var with 
Ahincvi AWallcc, 317 

Lil'onrdonnai*, porcninr of .the Trench In- 
dbn HUtnU, takei Madras, lil. 37. Ac- 
count of, 3?. Ilii cnpapcincn! >'lUi the 
English Hce! off Tort eL Ihivid, \h, 1)1*- 
fcndons iKjtwccn him and Huplclx, 4S. 
Hfmourahic trc-ittnent he UTeivcs ivhcn 
in.olc a pri'oncr by Uic T.nqllfU, 51. Hla 
nnlni'py fate in Trr.ncc, Ibid. 

Lr.'nndv*' K-ttlcnient r.t. by the English 
fas: Indiit Comp.iny, 1.42 
LihirtMiiUnped bv the Mohimmcdans tiii- 
der Mahiuf»nd. if. 250. Tukcu by AlimC'! 
AUKiilce. 327. T.ihcn by the Sclks and 
Jt.ihnitt.v, 335 

Lake, General, commendations bcf toured on 
him bv the Govenior-Gcncntl, vi. 337. 
Takes ilic held, 33S. llic destniciioa of 


Gcn«T.il Terron his m.iln object, 345; 
Marches tnwnnls Holhl, 3.52. 'l ltSo be* 
Mowed on him by the 3.5*1. m, 

jn.irch t« Agra, 35<. Takes poucs'lon of 
Aitrn. 35:». His pilLinlry In the Kittle of 
Kiswany*. 3'73. l>cfcMs p.irt of Holk.ir’u 
cavalry, 32n. Anttioiiscd to open n nc- 
p'!l.i:lc»t! with Sclndl.i, 4:d», 405. His 
prr»c«Tdinp< with Holk.ir, 405; townnls 
ihr H-iJ.ih of l>i'''Uu1cG and dyepoor, 407 , 
toiT.anK the IKjalu Of Hliurtjiorc and 
Mft'*hrrry, 402 

Kil.mde, Ms tables rptoted by Hillly, ii. 

Uil iMnp, trc.itv of, between ry7(x.d!a 
‘Khan and the NaKjb of Oude, ill. 400, iv. 
372 

Kill Kivir, ccmcnblnc of Jch-itidar Shah. 
11.314 

l.ril!y. C.mnt !X', Ms nrrh'al at Tort St. 
l».ivld sHtli n strung rvlnforc^ tncn! from 
Tfunoc. iii. UO. His prfcij»ltatc conduct, 
147. Hh fliaracter, 153. Ournipcs the 
foellmrscf the Hindus, 1.5t. Excites the 
nnhno'lty of his conntiyrncn In India. 
1.55. S!.itr of Ills forces, ibid. His opera- 
tions cr.impcd by the v.int of supplier, 
150. Ill' cxi'cdltion against Tatijorc, 
If'-'. T.ikci .\rcot, IC3. Is Joined by 
Hussy, Ibid. Hi.' operations a»Min<t M.i- 
i!r.is, lOO. Compelled to .ih.imion the 
f!**gi*. 104. His nortincntlon nt the (!c-» 
pit lure of li’Achu from TondKherr}’, 
173. DiM-rrecs with JJuuy.is to oi*crf.- 
tums ag.dn't 5Vnndcn-.i^hi 170. Is de- 
fe.it«'d, 172. Endeavours to obtain as- 
sbtnncc from M.vsorc for the proiocHon of 
TondK'Jicrri*, ISI. dudiciaus plan formed 
by him, fur Attacking the Kngll'h, dls- 
cmiucrtctl, 1*2. ComiH-'lled for want of 
ftores, to surrender Tondiclicrry, m.5. 
Atrocious cruflty with which he w.is 
treated by hi' coaiitr^ rncn on his return 
to TrAncc. HO. His execution denomi- 
nated a *Mnunlcr committed with the 
rword of Justice,^* 1H7. His son, n mcTn- 
iKTof the Constituent Assembly, on the 
rcdnctlon of the Tamcli mon.irchy, jbld, 
Uinc.i'tcr, Captain, lands at Achecn, 1. 12 
Kind, intnrr of the tenure of, with the 
Hindus, K 207, 225, note. Tlie sovereign 
pcncrally the proprietor of, with rude 
nations, 211, 214. note. Koyal grant of 
land engraved on copp<:r found amotig 
the ruins of Mongnlr, 213, note, riclure 
of the general inode of occuyiying land, 
and sharing its protluce, In India, 217, 
Tenure of land in Euroj>c. after the con- 
quest of tlie Gothic nations, 22G 
Langn.igc, copiousness ascribed to the San- 
scrit language, il.C3. Qa.ilitics forming 
the perfection of language, ibid., note. 
Itcdundancy in language as great a defect 
ns dedciency, G4. Language of the Chi- 
lian', Malays. andMcxic3ns,4-5, and note. 
Language of the Anglo-Sdxoas, ibid. 
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no 


on Mr.lfnstlns^* 

IriiJ, r, IT' 

}A%t\^rv<', of, vKilOl, nallnntcon- 

of t!i*! tnv)jv^ 

Lnuronco, Mnjfjr,conJttjJ*'l'^r.«' i locomm.nnti 
tl'.o of tiio Oinp.iny*^ forces In 

HI. .V». TAljcn prl’t»n»‘r In thr 
trenchf^of Ton'llfhorr)** '*'"• Take* X>e- 
vi‘(‘t>fnh, r?l. Join'' Nixrir Jnnt; with n 
reinfoTcemont of COO r.nroppans, 75. 
Jloinrn^ to r.ntrl.itul, nt n criilroi |'crH»'l 
for hi* nrrny.l'O. Ijcinni'frmn JIncH'inil* 
nTfd Joint tl:<! nrn»y with n rolnforicmcnt 
nt Arent. 6*5. aVcu*c*«I hy IhipJclx of 
linvini: commm'IM the innnlor of t'hnn'li 
S-iljfh, h*. iho rirncU near li.t- 

iioor. 'JO. Chnrjidcr of him .nml hi-* 
finny. f*<0. Sttnimonod to the t!efcru‘c of 
Trkiiinojvoly.o?, HnifNtlie trooT^t In the 

' ilcfenct) of Mnilrm n;:aln't the Krench* 
100. 

M., hbmed for not harlnir Intrr- 
ceptril n reinforrement yent tnuJer ifejor 
Ijnirer.cc to Ar<ot, id, S5, note, lilt 
rc*.r».'.'\t to SerlniChnm, cntnlcmncil hy I>u« 
pk'lx, dccinei! pmijrnl hy the 1'n^li‘li. 

■ >i't note. JJcrr.ili ro Snmji Inmla the 
il^.AtTer.ffon of hfs prlncfiml of?jcer% tt?7. 
Wltli the Mnhr.itt.'i'* invn'Jo^ r.-itn.!, 209, 
ltcpu)*r<l In nn nlt.ick utK.n ratna, nml 
comi'clltMt to ahan'lon the >lece, 210. 
Witinction with which he treatcil hy 
the hn?Ii>h on bcIn?Mkcii prifoner, SUN 
tvnrl note, - 

1j\w, Mr., one of the council of 5fr. Ifa5t- 
in;r»* V. "9. AppenU the jtrons 

nninwilver>Io«5of Mr. Ilurho, niut oppo^ct 
the tnfxleof proceoflJn?, Il>ld. Illsctn^ure 
of brmr-U’fltlnf: witno?«c<, 99. l^ictum 
hy hhn. that ncciK.ition without proof 15 
5'ancier, Invosilpratcil, 117. Keliukcil for 
intcmpcratelansruacre, 119. Admonlsbetl 
tiy the T.orA Chancellor, 119. Ills spirltcil 

■ ix'inonstmncc nsrainst the niannjrcrs, U4, 

' note. His defence of Jfr. Hastinj:*. IG I 

Law, Mr., brother of the prcccilintr, his 

speech on a motion of thanks to the 
maiiajpirs of Mr. Ilnstinjrs’ trial, v. 197. 
His speech defended, lS9,iintc. 

Law, ifr.. Member of the lYovlnclal Council 
at Tatna, prosecuted by the Supreme 
Court In India, iv. 237 

Law, Martial, East IndhaCompanycnlrustcd 
with the c-xcrcise of, j. 41. Jnstance of 
its exercising it, 78 

Laws, Hindu code of. See Hindus. 'When 
two laws command opposite thin;^!, both 
held valid by the Hindus, i. 171. Minute- 
ness of details in laws no proof of refine- 
ment, 172, note. CniclO’ and the prin- 
ciple of retaliation, features of the laws 
of a rude people, 1 76. (Qualities desirable 
in a body of laws, 197. Ko nation has so 
freat a ^rtion of unwritten laws as the 
English, 19S. Taxes on law proceedings, 


a mine of !m:n'^r.d:ly,o()|, Tle'!*'mMAnfc 
of the Hw* cf iJfn to tb»''C 

ofthc ^P-m^u^ arid orlj^r na- 

tlon^.H. 353. r.'‘nefit,n5 (ol.aw^.ctmf'rrTMl 
(ill Ihr Trenrh by NijpK>k-fni,3-'5. IVkcts 
of tlic I'ni:U>h ro<h: of law?, ibhl. Er..;- 
llilj |aw5 charKvd l.oin;; m‘)re crvvl 
tlun the M^L'irnfncdan lawof 
3.*7. .Mi'chh-f fi( ill-wrjrdod .and indcfiiiite 
Laws, Iv. 112. Intcr)/rclath>n r-f law by 
courts of l.iw nml by parHam'-nt, how 
difTerrnt, v. )(>, M’hcrevrr the J.aw h 
nnccrt.iln, or unknown, senitude 
210. lmp'i*t on rointnent'»unent of snlis 
of hiw In India, a\'oIl*hc<i by I.nrd Com- 
vallis 412. The object of at-‘-ly of Ism 5, 
todefine and sernre ri:;h.t<, 410. Hindu 
and }Io^!cr.i, tty what «t.andard jrriTcnievl, 
416, ami note. Irratknal notions of 
I'.n’dkhmen on the suljcct cf law, 417. 
t>«lts of law fow,\vhcreihc adinlriktmtU'n 
of Jn^tae H 4.31. Number of *nil* 
of law, a te;^: of the adri5ini»tn:!kn of 
Justice. Ih'd. Defects of l!:e hw in India, 
one of tl’.c c:aU‘C5 of tltc depravity of the 
people. 442 - 

I..aw.r.ih«, committee c.^at the IndUHouje, 
Ir- funcfloff5. m. 5 

I.awycrs, wi*h to e'taMMi n belief that It 
Is crimb.al to exprtr*^ bhime of th.em, v. 
CU. Publicity and ccn'tire the grand 
nrnetly for tlu-ir mbeondnet, 2IG 

l.ced5 Hake of. l:rTj»c.iched, 1. 93 

Legislation, dennition of. by ancient aa- 
thors, Vi. Is3, note. 

twslic. Colonel, coinmnnds a force destined 
to march acmes India, from Eencnl to 
HoinUay, ir. 26. deceives Instmctions 
nut to proceed l>eyon<l Iierar, 27. In the 
course of liLs progress encaces in nego- 
ti.ations nnd inuisactions wlili tlie lo< al 
chief?, 32. Accused of delay, and recalled; 
Ids death and character, 3.3 

Leslie, Professor John, (punted on the raatlie- 
matical science of the Hindus, ii, 77 

Letting and hiring, law of, with the Hindus, 
I. 163. Langn.agc of Englkh l.aw defec- 
tive on this branch of contract, ibid., 
note. 

Lcv.ant Company, 5cc Turkey. 

Life, periods into which it is divided by the 
Hindus, 1.304 

Lindsay, Sir John, appointed king'.s cotn- 
mi'Sioncr in India, iv.4S, Abiro of the 
Company’s sen-ants.on learning the po^v-- 
ers with which ho is invested, 60. Con- 
sequences arising from its investiture, 
ibid. Assumes authority over the Pre.-i- 
dent nnd Council of Jladnis, 51. Widens 
the difference between the Nabob and 
l*rcstclcncv iu Carnatic. 53, Is recalled, 
67 

Lingam, Hindu worship of, i. 294, and 
note. 

Literature, s:ate of, in a country, the best 
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test of civilisation, ii. 33. State of Ilinda 
literature, 34. Literature of tlic Moham- 
medans superior to that of the Hindus, 
308 

Litigiousness, origin of, in tlic' Hindu cha- 
racter, i. 329 

Little, Captain, in tlie army under Lord 
Cornwallis, reduces tlic lort of Ilooly 
llonore, v. 292. l)efeats a detachment 
of Tippoo Saib’s anny in a strong position 
on tlic river Toom, 293 
Liverpool, rapid increase of the town of, 
from the year 1099 to 1720, iii. 19 
Livy, on the attention duo to the historical 
fables of early societj*, quoted, i. 110, 

, note. 

Loans, difference between in the early and 
improved state of society, i. 103. Hindu 
laws respecting, 104 

Lodi, cominander of an army in Deccan, 
revolts against Shah Jclian, but speedily 
repents, ii. 200. His treatment when 
called to court, and its consequences, 
201. Proceedings of the Emperor against 
him, ibid, llis brave defence against 
the whole army of Jehan, and death, 
262 

Lombe, Sir Thomas, excellence of liis 
patent invention for throwing silk, iii. 

IT 

Looms of tiic Hindus, wretclied state of, iL 
14 

Lords, house of, protest by, on the mode of 
jiroccediug in Mr, Hustings’ trial, 64. i 
Decide against admitting uncertain 
evidence, 107, The authority of the 
judgea, applied for on the subject, 109, 
whQ coincide uith them, ibid. The deci- 
sion complained of from not being accom- 
panied with the reasons on which it was 
founded, 109. Determine in a committee, 
that the trial, according to precedent, 
•was regular, 122. Proceedings ol, pre- 
vious to judgment, on the trial, 188. 
Their final judgment, 189 
Lotteries, condemned, i. 204 
Loughborough, Lord, confirms the doc- 
trine of the efficiency of impeachment, v. 
150 

Lubin, St., adventurer to India from France, 
account of, iv. 23 

Lucan, Lieutenant, taken prisoner by Hol- 
kar, vi, 405 

Lucknow, taken by the English, iii. 337. 

Visited by Mr. Hastings, iv, 356 ^ 
Lumsden, resident at Oude, resigns, vi. 
13S 

Macartney, Lord, on the character of the 
lUissians, quoted, i. 323, note. Accounts 
for tlie excellence of the Chinese in dye- 
ing scarlet, ii. 17, note. Mathematical 
instruments discovered by him at I’ekin, 
prove the science of the Chinese to have 
been borrowed, 77. Charged with in- 


coiisidcratcness in his account of Chinese 
husbandr)’, 153. Quoted on tlie Chinese 
knowledge of mathematics and astro- 
nomy, 154, note. Appointed Governor of 
Madras, iv. 15G. Takes Sadras and 
PuHcat, ibid. Offers peace to Hyder and 
the Mahrattas, 157. Attacks Negapa-- 
turn against the opinion of the Com- 
muiider-in-chief, 15S, and takes it, 159. 
Urbanity of his conduct to Sir Eyre 
Coote, 105, note. His contest with 
General Stnnrt, who fails in seconding his 
designs upon Hyder’s anny, on the death 
of its chief, 1S9. Puts the General 
under arrest, and sends him to England, 
195. His, the first instance of a servant 
of the King being placed in a high station 
in India, 202. Tre.'ited treacherously by 
Mr. Hastings, ivhen attempting to secure 
harmony and co-operation, 206. Eefuses 
to obey the order of the Supreme Council 
to send a second treaty of peace to Tippoo 
Salb. in which the Kabob of Carnatic 
shoiiid be included, 210. Accused by the 
Kabob aud his instruments, of incapacity, 
disorders, and cruelty, 364. Hesitation 
of the accusing parties to confirm the 
truth of their accusations by oath, 304. 
Uefuses to obey the ordei*s of the Go- 
vernor-General to restore to the Kabob 
his revenues, 305. Appointed Governor- 
General, v, 31. Does not accept the 
office, 32. Leforms proposed by him 
in the government of India, on his re- 
turn to England, 3C. Claims a peerage, 
34 

Macauley, Captain, one of the diplomatic 
committee, empowered to act in the war 
with Tippoo Saib, vi. 92 
Macdonald, Major, gives evidence against 
the Begums, iv. 312 

Mackenzie, Humberstone. See Humber- 
stone. 

Macket, Mr., accused of quitting Calcutta 
improperly, iii. 116 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the rude figures 
of men and monsters exhibited at Ellora, 
quoted, ii. 7, noie. Conversation of, on 
theological metaphysics, with a young 
Hrahraiin, 67 

Macleane, Mr., confidential agent of Mr. 
Hastings, announces to the Court of 
Directors his resignation, iv. 12 
Macleod, Colonel, appointed to the com- 
mand of the Bengal army, iv. 188. 
Wounded on board the ship Ranger, 
engaged witli the Mahratta fleet, 189. 
Macleod, Lord appointed to the command 
of the Madras army, iv. 123, 126 
Maepherson, iL, succeeds Mr. Hastings as 
Governor-General, v. 7. History of his 
progress in the service of the Company, 
ibid, and 7, note. Distressed state of 
the government on his taking the chair, 
8 . The first objects of his admiuistriUicn, 
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tliG affairs of the Nabob of Oude,and the 
proceedings of Scindia, 9 and 10, note. 
Macrae, Lieutenant-Colonel, comraands a 
colunm at the tahing of Decg, vl. 419 
JIadoo Ronr, Mahratta chief, his contest 
. with Hydcr Ali, lii, 331 
Madoo Row, Peshwa, Hi. 413. Divisions 
among the Jlahratta chiefs occasioned by 
, his death, vi. 27. Succeeded by Bajee 
Bow. See Mahrattas. 

Madras, first settlement of the East India 
Company at, i. 52. Settlement not ap- 
proved of by the Directors, 62. Erected 
into the Presidency of Port St. George, 
56. Formed into a corporation, 84. 
Attacked by the French, iii. 36. State of, 
37. Capitulates, 33. Restored, 39. 
Again attacked, 166. Relieved, 168. 
Surprised and nearly taken by Hyder 
AH, 335. Lands around, obtained by 
the Company, iv. 46. Disputes of its 
Presidency with Sir John Lindsay, 
King’s commissioner, 51, Violent con- 
tentions among tlje members of the 
Council, 91. Several members of the 
Connell suspended, 94. Lord Pigot the 
Governor, imprisoned, 95. Clmracter of 
dispute in the council of, ibid. note. 
Transactions >Yith the Zemindars, 106. 
Accused by the Directors of undersel- 
ling the lands, 107. Its transactions 
with the Nizam, 109. Condemned by | 
the Governor-General and Council, 110. 
Its Governor, and four members of its 
Council dismissed from the Company’s 
service, 112. Presidency of, recom- 
mend to the Supreme Council peace 
with the Mahr.attas, 121. Operation of 
its Council and Select Committee against 
the Mahrattas, 124. Alarmed at the 
approach of Hyder AU, 127. Proceedings 
of the Supreme Council for assisting it, 
137. Conduct of its Council on the 
treat)' of the Nabob of Carnatic with the 
Supreme Cotincil, 160. Causes of dis- 
contents in its Council, 163. Bcduccd 
to a state of famine, 180, Causes of the 
dissensions between its Presidency and 
the Supreme Council, 201, President 
of, appointed by the Board of Control 
in opposition to the Directors, v. 28, 
Tardiness of its government blamed by 
the Governor-General, 240. Its I^si- 
dent condemns the war with Tippoo 
Saib, 241. Views of the Madras and 
Bengal governments in relation to Tippoo, 
ibid. Madras government recommends 
that the revenues of the Nabob of Arcot 
should he taken out of his hands, 256. 
Criticizes severely the arrangements 
respecting the Nabob made by Govenior 
Campbell, 257. Authorised by tho 
Supreme Council to execztte the plan 
it recommended, ibid. Thro\VTi into 
alarm by the sudden appearance of a 


party of horse in the neighbourhood, 2DS. 
Difference of opinion between the Go- 
vernor and Council, on the treatment 
of the new Nabob of Arcot, vj. 41. 
Difference between the Sfadras Presi- 
dency and the Governor-General, rela- 
tive to warlike preparations, for invading 
Mysore, GO 

3Iadura, account of, iii. 103. War in, 104, 
Plan to reduce it to more profitable obe- 
dience, 139.' Taken by the English, 144. 
Plundered by Hyder Ali, 146, Corrupt 
and oppressive government of, by the 
Company’s servants, iv. 129 
I Madury, taken by Sivajee, ii. 319 
I Mahadeva, one of the gods of the Hindus, 

I story of, i. 254 

Mah6, taken by the English, Hi. 263. Again, 
iv. 135 

Mahmood invades India, ii. 173. Takes 
' Tannasar and Delhi, 174. Founds a 
University, 175. His expedition against 
Sumnaut, 176. Treasures discovered by 
him in the belly of one of its idols, 177, 
and note. His last exploit, death, and 
character, 178 

Mahmood the Second, his reign, ii, 189. 
Subjects his wife to honseljold drudgery, 
190. Humanely erases a word criticised 
by an Omrah, 191 

Mahmood the Third, distractions of the em- 
pire under his rci^, ii. 212 
Mahmood, son of Mahomed, sovereign in 
Deccan, ii. 240 

Mahomed, prophet, Hindu story of, ii. 123 
note. 

Mahoraedans, reduce the Hindus under 
their subjection, ii. 165. Conquer Persia, 
267. Invade India, 169. Take Delhi, 
171. Overrun Cashmere and invade 
Lahore, ibid. Take Sumnaut and re- 
duce Guzerat, 173. ilake Lahore the 
seat of government, 175. Take Dellii 
a second time, 180. Add Bahar and 
Bengal to their possessions, 184. Invade 
the Deccan, 194. History of their king- 
doms in Deccan, 214. Their state of 
civilisation compared with that of the 
Hindus, 223. Their classification and dis- 
tribution of the people, 247. Their form 
of government, 249 

Mahrattas, jzow'er of, by whom founded, i. 

67. Instance of the first application of 
the name to any tribe, ii. 246, note. 
Further account of the origin of the 
name, and extent of country through ^ 
which their language is spoken, 279, and 
note. Account of their contests, with 
Anrungzeb, 29G. Receive the chont or 
fourth part of the revenues of .Deccan, to 
cease from their predatory incursions, 
313. The provinces of Gnzerat and 
Malwa reduced under their dominion, 
317. Their mode of conducting their 
predatory warfare, ibid. Defeated by 
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Slim Khin. U'M. OM^In the 
of \\i*' chnijt f 'ra |><',vr with AbDie-l Shnh, 
ol''. Two of tlii'lr chlcN ilefc.itc-l In ihelr 
f-^r the entire Hltula* 

^t.^n. 3!t2. TaVo t)ie province^ of J^hnre 
ftnsl MahAnfr\«tn tJjc At>!Aicc vrinrc.n3>. 
De^i'Atc-l hy l!ie Ahlalce prince an^l their 
wh'‘'> anny tirAriy ilr<;rorc;l» A3*i. Opc- 
rntlon* of their chief* nrAln*t ntv3 

StlAhnt JiiDiT. Hi. Cnrlurt of. In 

Uencii. 1C2. mriinahil crIMtothem 
hy Hvil'r AH. l»cfc’ih'! nf r.inipnt, 
rs27. rnriher pnKce'lsnc^ of. a-crin't 
lljilcr, r^r>‘'. Thn*^ of tiu'lr ch.l''f<. After 
n irvAty with th' Mo^nl r:nT*'‘:n''r, escort 
J::tn ?-> J>:ihl,o''2, AltAt'k Zii’l'.n Khin, 
a It -liii'-A chief, an 1 ilrf'Mt him In hittlr, 
o’'.*’*. With an Army of S'l.OVi men ravage 
th-' C'Tintf}.' I'^'ron \ th?* <fAnc'‘*, eit'A >al»- 
«'.ne th*' •errit'*ry of rt-*'*. Koroti* 

f.tj n* with, hy th*' S:i'*\hflar of 
1'^'!;^ C'tT, ihivt. IIc»t<\nJ ZaMm Khan, 
a’r! march a'-a n*t Delhi, which c;»"n» itn 
ril'’* t> hhn<arrrMfaJ In at- 

t-mpt:n:c to itnlii over the Koh.tlli*. Jl)!. 
Tn’h’h a part atr-Hn't them, 3'/i. 

T.icir cTjnc:! rf ri-ht, AH'. I/^iicr* cf 
the Knch'h army iien \ an cml't'^y {-) the 
Mahrr.ttas .a-.') are to ?iCTi a 

tn*Aty un ier their tlictatt -n, Jr. 27. whHj 
Is il;»AW)vcl hv the Supreme C^-uncil In 
Ilrnral, ST. U*.j.r vr;ti5, rcncA'ti, U'il, 
Uo*? AhrtJeiihiii, the capiml of (Jarcrat. 
ID. TJj-t armv un-tcr Snnha ti-'festc 1, i 
Ih'.l. D r-MtM' hy Camain rrpham, 
ani 1'^*'’ the f -rtre** of Ow.-.lier, 43. In* I 
vaJj MVS'*-*", ani <ii‘trc*s llviler A;i, •*•**•. j 
S:A ti.e a: 1 of the Knrh'h. which ts re» ’ 
fas'll, Isrroltatc with MaJi.'tne'.l | 
l!.'3. Kite*:! of ihclr c-An^nest*. S*. • 
T>evs: witli HyJer, With the . 
3>.r*j»h. 1“^. At war ariin whth the • 
3i“«‘.i‘h, *jn. Tnelr tranAict:''ns in the 
ffhant*. ih.'i. Terminsttan of tJ;c w.ir, 
2U. NezmUti'in w::h the Mahmtta* of 
rc>or.-.h. i'.'D. Territories yi*iiei t:? hr 
them, ly treaty, ‘J52. In‘':*nrc of the 
\r«r w;th, ter.'ierri s« crMcnre on Mr. 
Ili^tinzs' trlii. tm cicln^el. t. DO. 
Cimj'i m cf, with the Hnahsh, arr n.st 
T;rp'*>\ 2T4. Jeitcns cf the ;::rowin:: 
pDwer cf the E-nahsh, ani Impa-ent te 
rcj? th^ *1*'^ of the Niram^ ri, IC. \l 
war with th.e 27. Dazth cf lU 1- 

teor.ow. re'hwscf.lT. Cj.n.« rehatire 
rr,. in the finzliih r^^trtiHces me.a?r wiLh 


th? EnfeiTcnr cf t.he Eng- 

lish *te mahe the new Pcshiri refhm the 

S! f ? thkVTir"^* 2 7'«’ 

J-eh'-lir cri'-;. fa r^iirf. IvS. 

E'cc^ of i!oitar"« Tirterr ever Srm *’ 


,e ♦*. 


e Peah-ra, iT.?. The 


i:*>cn tiec Ti*'V'? of 

IVhw- tlriven from Pc»?n.ah. repiirs .. 
XXitJiht, 273. Tieaty f;r the 


of hi* mtllliry power sltrnotl at E.is*cln, 
2<0. D iT«tnrTtl, 2 i>l. New w.ir with tlio 
Mahmttas, S04, Ohjccti of tills war.S.M. 
Iteiwfits dcrIvM from it cxnmine^l, 3-*.’>. 
Tor Iho opermfons cf this w.-tr, ?co Hol- 
Jmr and Scindi.n. 

M.iU-cot.iy, Hindu temple, account of II. 7 
MaltUnd, Llcuteinnt-CyJorie!, killed in ihc 
n*viult of Ilhurtp^rc, vl. 43D 
>!.M, Mo*u! term uf revenue cxphlncd, r, 
S7S note, 

SI.AlAt»ir, cotM of. Tr.arrli:ro contract never 
intn.Klacotl there, I. HI?. Scximl inter- 
c*)ur5C there, how rc‘lrIctod, 320. Op*?- 
mtlons of the EnclPti in Mihhtr.r. 2(4. 
Its territnrv ccmpleicly fuhlucd hy t!ic 
Enmish. 11*1:1. 

Mal'.rea, Dutch settlement of, taken hr the 
Enmish, Ti. 40 

Malcolm, Captain, *“*nt on anemVi««yto 
Persia. Vi. 132. Terms of t.he nllbncc 
f trmed hy him, 133 

MaVdtn, SfrJohn. on tT?c state of clvjli*.i- 
ti m In the time of S tr**’).', ^pn^rteJ, H. 4f/. 
On In li.an l:l»tcry, II. 153, note. Acru'ci 
Eont Cimw.-vUU of Ictukinz faith with 
Tippc^') Saih, V. KQ. Commends him fer 
his contempt. In the war with Tippoo 
Sail*, of the rcstrictin? net, 312, note. 
Appl-tids S'.T John Kfnr.away'.i rccoro* 
inenditinn of cnraieincnf* with Mirant 
AU, f >T the purpose of locomlnc master* 
of his country, vl 17, note. His Mea of 
th? ohli-.aticn crcatcil ly a«siitsnre In 
war, 21. Cited, on tbe ne^mtiations at 
iv»cnih, C4 

Jlsilctt, cn the fivares of GreenUnd, 
qn^’toi, 1. 341, Stys the Smnlinavuns 
orantcJthe nr.'ti to 12, li. 31, note, 
MAlvitly, battle of, tL 
.Malwa, ann-xe I to the M'^mldominions.Il. 
2'!. Ihidueo -1 onder the clomlaicn of the 
Mihra:tn.*.3l2 

Man, reiscn f .r mrpoainn him a reoent 
cmiticn. E 1 2D, r.cte. 

JIanhr, C-tptain. his Invention fir throwing 
roprs on l»ard vessels tlireiten'-l wi:n 
jhipwreek. kr.o»m l*cfure to the Trench, 
iii. 41. asd rctc- 

Mar.che<:>r, r.ipi J incrcasecf. In the early 
part cf the clrhtemth cer.tnrj', iX 12 
Jltnlelsloe, on Iniiin p^iinunr?, qnott-'i, iL 
27, r.''-te. 

Jlinferillc.cn the cririn of the ad.mlraticn 
be?:.?w.?*i on the proftis'.en cf arm.!, 
<;ne:ed, L 134. nets. 

Jlane*, one cf the Hindu sn-cramentr a.?- 
count of, 1. 3>5 

ifannlcre, taken ly the Enrllsh, ir.iv?, 
Invtned tr T;p7<» Sai\ IW. Drrensi'/n 
in it* fiTcur, Kc?. Defmce cf, 2Cv. De- 
plcritle state to which jt was reduced 
prenon* to it? surrender. 2-Dl 
dlxcnerr, dedniticn cf, L State cf, 

with the Hindus, Itli. A chech on the 
■■ 
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ftbnsG of sovereign power, ii. 341. 
manners are good tiiey make up for many 

defects in the low, r. 417 .t. 

Manuscripts, Bengal, require f™” 

, ness of the paper to he transenhed e\ery 

MaphuaThimwar i? Jfadura and Tlne- 
velly prolonged hy him, m. 87. Further 
acconnt of him, 103. Instrumental m 
occasioning an alliance between 2fizam 
' Ali aiirt Kyder Ali, 387 
^farawars, account of the war with, ir, 63. 
Their ruin effected, 65 

iinrehand betrays Mahomed Issoof into the 
hands of his enemies, iii, 272 
3farIboroug!i, Earl of, sent with a fleet to 
take possession of Bombay, L 68. 
Jfam’age ceremonies of, among the Hindns, 
i. 307, 363. Not hnown on the coast of 
Sfalabar, 319. First instituted among 
the Greeks by Cecrops, and among the 
Egyptians by dienes, 319, note. Not ob- 
served by the Nasamones in Africa, nor by 
tlie ancient Indians of Pern, 321, note. 
Slartial law, see Law. 

Mascarenhas, see Bourbon. 

Maskelyne, Mr.,Ui. 339 
ilasulipatam, factory of the East India 
Company, established at, i. 42. Taken 
by the French, iii. 63. After a severe 
struggle, surrendered to the English, 199 
JIathcmatics, Hindu knowledge of, ii. 77 
ilatthews, General, invades Mysore, iv, 187. 
Takes Bednore and ocher places, ibid. Re- 
fuses to divide any portion of the spoil, 
188. Superseded, ibid. Matthews, his 
conduct examined, 189, note. Surprised 
in Bednorc and taken prisoner, 190 
Maurice, 3Ir., acknowledges the monstrosity 
of the Hindu notions of the mundane 
system, i. 267, note. On the historic 
poetry of the Hindus, quoted, il. 51, note. 
On the ancient kings of India, 131, 
note. 

Mauritius, island, origin of the name, iii. 33 
Mauzim, second son of Aurungzeb, from 
his father’s fears of him, recalled from 
the government of Guzerat, it. 278, De- 
clared heir to the throne, and his name 
changed to Shah Aulum, ibid. His efforts 
in his father’s illness to secure the suc- 
cession, 279. Sent against Sivajee, 290. 
Characterised as celebrated for his astro- 
nomical learning, ibid, note. Recalled 
from the army, 294. ^nt into Concan, 
to reduce the Mahratta fortresses on tlie 
^ea coast, 299. Imprisoned, with his 
sons, for remonstrating against the 
treachery aimed at the Kingof Golconda, 
ibid. Contest with his brother Azim, 
for the succession on the death of his 
lather, 300. Ascends the throne, ibid, 
and assumes the title of Bahadar Shah. 
His contest with his brother, Kum Buksh, 
W'ho is mortally wounded, ibid. His ex- ‘ 


I pedition against the Seiks, 302. His 
death, 305. Further mention of, iii. 99 
Maxwell, Colonel, invades Baramahl,v. 249, 
I Effects a junction w'ith General Meadows 
at Caveripatam, 250. His daring attack 
on Kistnaghery, 286. Commands a de- 
• tachment in a night attack on the camp 
of Tippoo Saib, 299. Killed in the battle 
of Assye, vi. .366, 

Mean motion, astronomy of the Hindns ac- 
curate respecting, il. 73 
Medical art, state of, with the Hindns, ii. 
147 

Meadows, appointed to the command of a 
land force in a secret expedition, iv, 16S. 
Arrives witli his troops in India, 170. 
Appointed Governor of Madras, v, 243. 
His instructions respecting Tippoo Saib, 
ibid. Correspondence between him and 
Tippoo, 245. His proceedings with the 
army in Mysore, 250. -Returns to Madras, 
ibid. Happy turn of thought by, on the 
army being apprehensive of a mine, 285, 

. note. Commands a column in the night 
attack on Tippoo, 299, 303. Instance of 
the hamony subsisting between him and 
Lord Cornwallis, 307, note. His gallant 
conduct in the siege of Scringapaiam, 
312. Resigns his share of prize money, 
327. Superseded in the Presidency of 
Sladras by Sir C. Oakley, vi, 40 
Merran, son of Mcer Joffier,hi8 atrocities 
•when left by his father Governor of 
Cbandcmngor, iii. 191. Commotions 
occasioned by bis fearat Moorsbedabad, 
109. His designs against Dooloob Ham, 
195. He is cb.aracterised as cruel and 
bmtal, 197. Sows the seeds of a new 
war, 207. His conduct in a battle with 
the English against tho Emperor, 207. 
Killed by lightning, 212. Question of 
making his son Nabob of Bengal, 
281 

Merchants, Hindu, singular method of 
numeration practised by, in purchases 
and sales, i. 33S, note. Ceremonies 
enjoined them, 358 et seq. 

Messengers, Hindu, rate at ■which they 
■u’ill travel, i. 332 

Metaphysical speculations, belong to a 
mac as well as a cultivated state of 
.society, ii. 52. Instances in proof, 53. 
Metaphysical ideas of the Hindus, 371 
Metempsychosis, Hindu notion of, i. and 
note, 229 

Mexicans, their chronology, i. 103, note. 
Thoir worship of a Supreme Being, and 
names by which they address him, 241, 
note. Their buildings, ii. 4. Excel in 
sculpture and casting of metals, 26, 
note. Their paintings, 28, note. Clia- 
racter of their poetry, 45, note. Ex- 
cellence of their langn.ngc, 05, and note. 
Care ascribed to them in the educ.ation 
their youth, S3, and note. Mistaken 
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:ioUon«< of tlic Sjnnhnl't rc^poclsn?; 
thvir civlll*-\tlon. Uf», and note 
MirbcUH'nu'. Sir K-ltv-anl, hlj« licence to 
trrj<!<? to the Jla't lm!lr\ 1. 

MlJdlclnn. Dr. on the fimdarncntal |»rin** 
cl]>lc* of tnoirni philosophy Utnived 
from the nnncnls tpiotcd, 11. s.* 
JlicMloton, Mr. Nathaniel, plnco*! by Mr. 

n-* private n;?c»t tvjlh the 
NaKdj of 0:h!(% ill. lO *. I'.art of lua 
corrc.<‘}v>ndonr.-' in that capacity ^np* 
by Mr. 4PJ. Iteturn**, 

ami Mr. llri^to'v ».cnt 5npply hi** 
place, -IM. rn''cnt tx-ccUol l»v hltn 
irr-m Mutiny llc;:-.tin, 4'»l. ho ap- 
pMnlnl to tiio Court of the Nal>oh, Jv. 
li. 3irniovi'<i n,;Mln and n'-ap}Hdnt'‘'l, 
J'O-. nn Ir by bim of the char- 

acter and conduct f»f the Na\>ob.r.n.'i. 
3n«i^tntctc.l to pluntl^ r tlto Ih^utn-v. if 
the Nalv*!! rt'rn*-ca the ordcc,.”!^. His 
cpiarrol with Mr. H.af Ac* 
cu**cd by Mr. of rcrnl'^no'a 

In hi^ duty, oDO, Kxnuiined a<» a vit* 
iic'a on Mr. lln'^tinr?*' tnnh v, f»a 
Mitnian. Colonil. one of the ctnuinandcr? 

at the of Scriniraintam, vl. 1^2 
r'lllit.iry order In variety ran):** hii:h n’t 
civiljv.vjon if* low, 1. i:in. Unde M.ato 
of the military art avUU the Hindus 
Hv'», ii. Vie, .and note 

Jlillar, Mr. of Gla«;^i\v, on the divirion of 
nation*. intocUsM'.s^ijuolcd. l.]*A\ note. 
On the ireaimcnt of ►ervants in primi- 
tive time’*, KHi. note. On the couditiou 
of ^vonien of the .\nic.ricnn lnl>c<. Jd '. 
note. Only writer from whom tUici* 
datlon** of Hindu ld?iorj* can bedrawn, 
ii. ICS. note 

Milton on the ]irclcT5dc<l ori;^in of the 
KnffUfh. fjviotcd, i. 107. note. On the 
njpor?itition« respect of the Indlan5 to 
vermin, note 

JHnehin, Commandant at CaJeutta, ac- 
cused of quittin;: it imi*roj>orh%ili. llfi 
Mini'^terf*. mode in which the Ilindu 
povcrcifcns com-ull with them, i. 145, 
and note 

3>lirei>oix, Duke dc, 5ui>crintcnd.*5 ,a ncfro* 
tlallnn f*»r peace between the rrench 
and Huglish East India Coinpaiuc5, iii. 
Pu 

Mofuf^^ul ncw.anco Adnulut, civil court 
in India, how constituted, ill, 421 
^logul**, embassy Fciit by Queen EHr,ibctli 
to the Emperor of, 1. 1C. Embassy to. 
by James the First, Emperor of, plvo 
perml'*'‘ion to the E.ast India Company 
to trade in Orifsa, 45. State of the 
3Iogui empire, li. 103. Moguls take 
Fckln, 1S4. Conquer Persia, 185. In- 
v.adc India, 190, 200. Plunder Deccan, 
201. Kcducc Cani.atic, 203. Found a 
kingdom in Dcccau, 210. Origin of 
their dynasty, 225, Their learning, 


n®.?, FnglI.rir embassy to their Em- 
j>cror Fcrokh‘*cr, ili. 20. Tlndr con- 
ledcmcy against lleng.al, 179. Defeat 
the (totVnu'r of H.ihar, ISk Defeated 
by tbc Engll'*h iu*tir Patna, 1*^5. Form 
ft invity wltli the Fnglisb, 2*^7 
MohalKit*, General of the army of .Tchan- 
girc, hl< tvcrsciaitions hy the Sultana, 
and f^r-jirrtyiia conduct nndcr them. ii. 
2f»7. ApjMdntcd by Shah Jehnu emm- 
mandcrdu'cliicf of his force**, 2''0, 
IDs generous proceedings towards the 
Hajah of Hundelcund, whom ho had 
subdued, ibid. Government of K.andcsh 
conferred on him. 2nt. Having taken 
D.mdatabad. and hid siege toTcUng.ana, 
f:»l!5ficl: and dic*», 2^»* 

Mohammed AH, Nabob of Caniatic, or 
•Vrct't. Joins the .army of Nn/-ir Jung, 
lit. lO'h Defeated by the French, dies 
to Arcot, Tfi. Oni'rs to resign hi** pre- 
tenrion** to the inbobriilp of Caniatic, 
77. S'lpjvirted in his chitns by the 
Englbh. 79. Driven out of Carnatic, 
and obliged to take shcHc.- bcyonil tho 
Cavcr.v, SI. Obtains tvsslst.auco from 
My«afe, 84. l)i'*putc betwten tho 
Engiish niiil I'rcnch whether he should 
1*0 acl:nowlc<lged Nabob of Cam.atic, 
94. Silently acknowledged .such by 
i>oth p.arlic*<, 99. Vested with tho 
ensigns of his dignity at Arcot, 105. 
P.ayx the rhout to the JJahmtt.ao, jni. 
Account of his two refractory brothers, 
181. Terms on which he cnjoy.s the 
dignity of Nabob, 2G7. New requisi- 
tions bn him, by tho President nnd 
Connell, 2GS. lli« proceedings against 
Vellore, Tanjore. anu the two Marawnrs, 
2''9. Jnghlro demanded of him by the 
fcrv.ant.s of tho Company, 270. Hh 
contention with tho n.ajah of Tanjore 
respecting the Mound of the Cavery, 
27.'n Carnatic bestowed on him hy the 
Emjvror, with tho titles of M’allnn 
.Tan. and Umir ul Hind, 317, Ap- 
pointed by tho Madras Presidency 
Phousadar of Mysore, and accused for 
accepting it, o29. Commanded to ro- 
tttni from the army acting against 
Ilydcr, 390. llclations between him 
.and the English, iv. 40. lli.s situation 
in consequence of ceding tho military 
defence of the country to tho English, 
47. Manner in urhich ho is preyed 
upon by the English around him. 49. 
DifTcrcnco between tho Presidency and 
him widened by Sir John Lindsay, 53. 
Form** an alli.anec with tho Mnhmttas, 
65. Urges the English to make war 
upon the Raja of Tanjore, Cl. Bends 
his two sons to negotiate with tho 
Rajah, C5. Terms of the treaty, C7. 
Urges tho Company’s forces to reduce 
the twoMarawarPolygar6,70. Effects the 
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ScinAln, 2D0. Trcpnrcs for vnr witli the 
Mnhrnttns, 2D8. Gives to General WcIIcs- 
ky plenipoicnilnry commission for peace 
or war, 300. Ilis plans for coniliiclInR 
tiic war, 347, IHs views with respect to 
Sclndia 3r)0. Conclinlcsatrenlywlih him, 
SCO. Jlis account of the licnefits result- 
ing from tiio defensive nlllnnccs and the 
war, 307. That account Invcstlgnicd, 3G9. 
Seeks pence witli Holkar, 370, Jtcsolvcs 
to conquer, but give away his dominions, 
375. l^rovidcs for tlio Emperor and his 
family, 392. His new plan of defence 
against Scindia and llolknr, 395. Suc- 
ceeded by JlnrquisConiwalHs, 404. Com- 
pany's opinion of his administration, 405 
3Iortiz All, iicgocintca wiili the French for 
the Nnbobship of Cnrnntic, ill. 91. At- 
tempt by the English to subjugate him, 
iinsuccessful, 30G. rroccedings of Jia- 
homed Ali against him, 215 
liloscow, ancient magniflccnco of its Court, 
. ii, 145, note. 

Wostyn, English resident at roonah, 
lii. 424. Apijoiiitcd one of the Committee 
to settle the government of Poonuh, Iv. 
28. Ilis death, 29, note, 

Motto, Mr,, performs a journey to the dia- 
mond mines of Orissa, U 216. Quoted on 
the abject state of women in India, 314, 
note. On tlic ferocious and cowardly 
character <»f the Hindus, ii. 27, note. On 
. the Hindu music, ii, 29. 

MubarieJf, son of Alla, character of his 
reign, il, 203, 

Muburick, son of Khi^cr, assassinated after 
a just and humane reign of fourteen 
years, ii. 220 

Slubarlck, nephew of Shir, usurps the 
. throne by the assa.ssination of the son of 
Selim in hts motlier’s arms, ii. 232 
Mudkul, token by Shabjec, father of Siva- 
jee, ii. 287 

Muftee, office of, ill, 417 
Muir, Colonel, arrives at Golmnd, to the 
relief of Colonel Camac, iv, 217. Em- 
powered to treat with Scindia, 218. His 
instructions on that occasion, v. 11 
DIujahid, son of Blahomcd, assassinated by 
his uncle Daood, ii. 245 
Mulhar Ilao Holkar, lays the foundation of 
the sovereignty of the Holkar family, vi. 
2G7, and note. 

^lultan, part of, detached from the dominions 
of the Mogul, and added to those of Nadir 
Shah, ii. 323. Taken by the Seiks and 
Slahrattas, 341 

^IuIwaggle,fort, taken by Hyder AH, iU. 345 
Munnoo, Mecr, Governor of Multan, pur- 
chases tlie retreat of Ahmed Abdalec 
from his province, iii. 333. Generosity 
of Abdalee to him when defeated, ibid. 
At his death, viceroy, under Abdalec, of 
Multan and Lahore, 336 
Munny Begum, her appointment to the 


guardianship of the young Nabob 
Bengal. Hi. 378. Brcsenls made by 
to Jlr. Ilnstings and Mr. Jllddlcton w 
filic hold the oilice, 453. Bemoved bj 
Council In (jppositlon to Mr. Hnsli 
4.54, KepInced, iv. 17. Investlgntior 
the managers of Mr. ITastings' trial 
her appointment to the office of 1 
Subah of Oude, v. 80. Kccord.s conci 
Ing ber present to Jfr. nn.*<tings, c.xciii 
ns evidence on hls trial, 87 ct seq, 

Slunro. Sir Hector, takes the commnTK 
the nrmv at Battia, iil. 246. tjubdue 
mutiny,247. Hefents the armies of 
Mogul Emperor, and Suja Howla, i 
Terms on which he concludes a tr< 
witli those powers, 248. Appointed 
of the Madras Council, and Cornnianc 
in-Chlcf of the forces, iv. 98, Ccnsii 
by tbc East India Company, 112. Ta 
I’cndichero’. 115. Commands the i 
division of the army against Hyder 
and defeats him, 128. His dtsacreerr 
witli General Stuart in a RUbseqr 
battle with Hyder, 161. Command.> 
c.xpcdition against Kegapatain and ot 
Dutch settlements, 159 

Munro, Sir 'I’hojnas, on the opinion gc 
rally entertained in India upon tl)C bo 
of Assaye, vl. 367. 

^lurray. Colonel, advances into the heat 
Holkar's dominions in ilalwa, and ta 
Ills capital, vi. 409 

Mu.'snood, hon of Miihmood, makes three 
cursions into India, H. J79. Defeated 
the Turkomans, ibid. Deposed by ft r 
tiny in Ids army, and his brotlier I 
bammed placed on the throne, ibid. 

JIusnood, son of Feroze, bis reign, ii. 18 

Music of the Himlus. totally devoid of 
cellcncc, ii. 29, Skill of the Benivl 
in. 29, note. 

Mutilation, punishment practised by 
Hindus, i. 17C, and note. Banishm 
substituted by Lord Cornwallis, insb 
of, Y. 423 

Mutiny. See Army. 

Mutseddies, or Brahmen Council, their j 
ccedings against Rngoba, iii. 41G and 4 
note. 

Jiuttra, taken by the Mahomedans, ii. 17 

Mysore and Mysoreans. Mysore describ 
iii- 85. Mysoreans claim Trichinopolj 
the English, 88. Attempt to take i 
fort of Trichinopoly by surprise, 
Attack, while allies of the English, th 
advanced post and destroy cverj’’ mi 
ibid. Proceedings of Hussy against }> 
sore, 101. Further account of Myso 
317. Proceedings of Hyder AH apai: 
the liiijah of, 322. Hyder undispul 
master of the kingdom, 324. First v 
of the Jlysorcans w'ith the English, 3 
Sec Hyder AH. Proclamation of the S' 
tan of, in the Isle of France, vl. 51. Si 
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im of llu'. country of, to tlic l.ucli' i, 
OWcet of it« fottlonicnt under tne 
tlslr mverntneut, 103. O.'tcuiU'ic ! 
liMiip of, restored, 111. r.irtitl'>n | 
tv of, 112. SuluUllury trx'ityof. tt.'i | 

i,'(tcnutv,liowtlicnomcc.uini'to liu- 

sovenucu. 11. Ml, note, lly vluun 
ihintcil, III. 71. 

Sliali, hU Imv origin, il. 
lUlc of Tliam’A'* Ktx'K'o Kbsvt^, a’Ai\ 
nvanls flcchn‘5 hlm<clf Kin;: of iVr- 
3120. Hnvin^ iIcfc.atL'^! tbo 
ulc< niniUi'-t.v.u U'ul. H5^ horriMo 
i"htcr of tliclnbnbitnnl^of .Icllalnb'.iU 
. and of Delhi. 3'22. Pn)rinc\*< n«hh'<l 
liD dnmlulon t»v hl5 treaty ^^hh Iho 
"111 cinT*cror, 323. MasMcrcd In h'.^ 

U -t^l. l-urthcr montion of. hi. ‘.‘3 
re, pnreha’^dof thcKnlah ofTtinjorc, 
the Dutch, W. S.I. 

Dcitan, revenue ofllcc, nl)Oli*hc<l, III. 

1. SubMitutlon In It^ stead, 413 
Snbah. or Nar.lm, supremo ina^ji’-trntc. 

' the trul of capital ofVonec«, III. 413. 
Hilhhini; the ofllce without an adequ.iU' 
bstilutc, reprehended, 410. Duties of, 
connected with the houfchold of the 
ibob of llcncral, 121. 

title Riven to Hindu porernors of 
ilricts, U. 371, note, 
rnc, Major, killed in the n«<.anlt on 
utchoura. vl. 201 

rs, of Malabar, customs of, as to sexual 

itercourse, i. 320, and note, 

la Fumavese, one of the ministers of : 

arraln Itao, ill. 120. In the contndl ni 

ounah sides with Slw.arnm llab'Ki In ' 

.vour of hftRob.!, iv. 25. Overthrows 

le party of s?icc-tram, 27 

ink, prophet of the Sclks, account of, il. 

02 

Tain Itao, succeeds to the ofllcc of 
'eshwa, iii. 423 

lal ; restored to the EuplUli, by the troatv 
if Paris, iii. 274 

tions.ntde, derive peculiar cratific.ation, 
rom pretensions to hidi nntuiuUy,l, 107, 
The propensity accounted for, IIG, note. 
Ml ancient nations trace themselves to a 
icriod of rudenesg, 119. Publicity of 
udicial proceedings common tomde* na- 
ions, 115, note. Cnieity, and the prin- 
ciple of retaliation, features of tlie lasv.s 
3f a rude people, 170, To m.ikc laws 
which cannot or oupht not to be executed, 
Diic of the characteristics of a rude pco- 
pic. 192. Grossness of lunRuaRc an In- 
gredient in the manners of a rude nation, 
321. Rude nations most addicted to 
mining, ii. 23. Rndc nations arc neg- 
iectful of h\stor>', 31 

A*al engagement between the English and 
Portuguese, near Surat, i. 3.5, 41. J3e. 
:ween the English and French on the 
:oai»t of Coromandel, iii. 45. Off Madras, 


110. O.T C-ir->,il. in?. 0:f (>}! 171. 

Iv, 172. (in’PtUvlUhrrr).Ul.' InFft^v 
iWy 109. Ofl; Nfg.ip.itAm, nn. d:7 
TrincomtVc, 179* 1'.*1 
Nayim, *•11!'^' of. III. 427 
Narlr .Tung, *'»n of IfcA'IIrh. In a 

rcNoU hi*. fAtiwr, t'l d.rp -.tri 
t.ikcn })»i*'U>**r, h. 3?4. 1 iJitbrr .ir. 

of.hl, 7d. r.Ti« iir« Ihf' j 
Chund.A Silrtj and the Km:. ’!, M. ID^ 
rh.mii'tf r, 97. I.’ bi% nreiy f r t.'iC 
plc.~iMirx ' f-f the htrrM a*: t th' nt 
.\n'3 :. Ihd. Trait t. ::*>•.)' *h‘t Jhr‘ ‘^.:h 
the hrart, V9 

Ncibut Nl.'.Atni!?, ^.{Tire rf, I'.l, 427 
Nn'majfT Scttvl!*.. '1 ihrntt-. chg f. ‘I'Dte 
with D.T-*1, \n Du* r.ttrn.pt <1 tht* li'; V t 
Hmnin, il. 421 

Ncgtp.At.im. cngircm^nt rfp, D,r; 

French and r.n::n*h tie—**, iv. 177 
Neg.ipHt-im. tikcn (nun ihc Dni.-h, Iv, 1 v» 
N»dk(»re alticl.ed nr.'Uc'>-'*f.iHv b;* 11 ,^' 

, r.n-U'h, ill. in 

I Nedv.t. Colonel, If.uU a C'dujnnUi the r.v;:hl 
nitrt.'); on Tint*-''’ .‘' db, v. ,171 
Ncwc.v't'c, Duke t'f, ?uj»e{ lutf n<!« .a T'*" ?<'*.!* 
Mb>n of t’r;vc<' v-ith *1,0 IVn.h r.nd Fn.:. 
ll-Ii r.a«i India Comp-ninc-*, ill. I 0 
Nicho!'‘Mi, C.apt.dn.eemmmd* the a.}*** ct. 
pfdition Sent Irom F.nghn.-l to D'Ur.iht. 

Nlram. son of numnyo'.n, roicrchm In 
IKtt.iu, II. 2<1 

Nif.ani All. pr>*cccdlnns rf. a* gnirruff cf 
Denar, ill 150. Djvc’l^ h!m‘-lfof Ik r.-'r* 
.and t.ako’i the government of D-m {.at.nb.ad, 
IV>. F.lTect' the of U\»*.vr 

.lung. And thex to Ik^oriianj^.ro, 152. *I‘r. 
turn' At tljc hc.ad <'f D cnn'idrr.aMc U’».ly 
of troops 197. A»*nmra the .'int ahdr.f- 
ship of Decc.an, liailng dcthti iicd I.ja 
brother, 3ir». Ills Irruj tien InioC-amaiic, 
IMd. His trt.aty ivlt’j the Pngll^h, 3D. 
doin' llydcr All agaiu't the r.n.:iDh, Ibid, 
Ills pUKandingH ngahi't the Mahr.attr.^, 
7)23. DDgii'tcd with the w.ar, fi^nn' ano- 
ther trc.aly with tiio i:ne.il'h,325. Tran** 
Acliong of the Mndrn' t'rvsuh*ncv viili 
him, respecting r.mufxjr, iv. 93. ’Tln>c 


Iramnctldtis cfnidemmsl bvthe Governor- 
General .and Conned, 95. ' Form' an olU- 
nncoavltu Hyder All and the Mahratbi', 
102. Supreme Council jcml a j-er^ou to 
Ills court to represent them, 11.5. Pro- 
poses to the Rcgcni of Ilcr.ir to invade 
and ravage Bengal, lU. 'Fhe Gtmtoor 
Circiir dcin.aTnlcd of him, v. 223. l/ird 
CornwallKs treaty with, 2Ii^. BclatlanH 
with, entered into bv Sir dohn Slinre, vl 
13, WnrbeiAvcen him ant! the Mahmttas 
20. Dismisses the English Kubsidlarv 
force, 21. P.ebcllinn of his oldest son in- 
ditccs him to rctiucst the return of the 
English Iwttalion, 23. IPo English 
jealous of the Frencli troops In his ser* 
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r.U'.fitrr t(, t'v titf' |um!i 4*f' J^’r 
Ifnjvy, V, Jn <{ 

Cnijiijf'r.'t thU armuti'-n, 4*0, 

vyj, 4:»« 

Kfirtilnln*^'.::, MVrn Sy l!?" r. I’'** 

iSunjiT-^), A'‘'’nt»r's itu- j-Kj-rt , <if ;j *• llViH 
(>f }lyffU', Hi. r-f I!j»tTf 

jSH, ni n «ii!-f'rJ!fi's!pfn!/rr In Ji!» »''r>h'r, 
3'M. I’H.;'* {f U)i!'-f ft:.H.r.4» Mtn. XU, 

nt hl< »5'»or, «n’l i.’n»M5 lj|:n li!> h!« s!.> 
r-rnHj'it th<* 

KoiriJ! 5 Ija}j, nvcoufs! t-f. ii. 21ft 

OaV.l^'y. i'Sr CliirlAs n-rnTtil 

Mr.'idows e.\ tjormW’r r? vH 

40 

OchHTH'ny. I,lf*ti!<‘Ti.nn*-C/>Vinr!, i»rr.'lrnl 
pTrcnutlMiA bv him R;rn;n%5 lie!- 

i;nr’* rttt.'icl; rri \i. >111, rn*c, 

O.'Tcncc dtMUjcd, 1. 17ft 

haipr bv tl:c Hindus, I. 

153 
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Orj-’.rv, t.Urr. t T Kr-.;!’<h, Iv. i*-7 
/J'i'.v'r, rtl.rn i>y tb** rn.,tl''S. t. 

<v Ukrn ly tV S r.?! v, 2:4, 

<); lunuTr^-aLi!!. nj H-c lU'.rrjrty 

f/f, r. *i‘/> 

Ordi^jj, Irlit bv, K-'tl in b'c:!'. rAt'rnitl n 
^lili *1.-^ Ilindni, L I'/i. Van-v:* kU:-'A 
if. jrntJi'vd by tbr.’n, nSJ. 
tiu*cijf. 3r-,Tt! fc. 

Orjnr, Mr., fjnrifd rn lb’' cf 

yrirMcf^n In Indli, I. I3l,r^tc. <Jn tbc 
<>f ihc rtin{?2.*7flrt in lUnib'-'rA?:, 

I Jft- ihj Ihc Siniwri* <.f Ian I in Indi.-., 
2t4, ro:e*, fhi Xht nMnidttr cf tbc 
Ihndu religion, 27ft, rutr. On the 5nf- 
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ferings of the Fakeers, 286, note. On the 
character of the Gentoos, us a tricking 
people, 337 , note. On the litigious spirit 
of the Hindus, 330. Describes the Pa* 
godaof SeringhanV, ii. 3. On the Igno- 
rance of the Hindus in the construction 
of bridges, 11, note. On the causes of 
the skill of the Indians in spinning and 
weaving, note. On the little skill of the 
Hindus in music, 29, note. On the little 
alteration that has been effected in the 
government or character of the Hindus 
by the introduction of strangers among 
them, 119, note. On the avarice of the 
Hindus, and the oppressions it occasioned, 
137, note. On the rude state of the 
military art in Hindostun, 14G. On the 
extent of country in which the Mahratta 
language is spoken, 339, note. Com- 
plained of, that he never gives his autho- 
rities, iii. 52, note. 

Orpheus, his description of the celestial 
king, i. 236 

Osteud, trading Company of, to India, par- 
ticulars of, iii. 19 

Otaheitans, resemble in many respects 
the Hindus in manners, i, 323. Their 
ingenuity in handicraft arts, ii. 23, 
note. 

Oude, articles of commerce in, ii. 18, note. 
Distressed state of, iv. 297. Proceedings 
of Mr. Hustings in relation to, 302. See 
Hastings. Its situation as left by Sir 
John Sliore (Lord Tcignmouth), satisfac- 
tory to the Company, vU 122. British 
subjects driven out of, by Lord Morning- 
ton, 125 

Oude, Sujah ad Dowla, Subahdar or Nabob 
of, ii. 331. Defeats the ^lahrattas, 334. 
Confederates with the Mogul Prince 
Aulutngeer and others against Bengal, 
iii. 202. Confederacy dissolved by his 
treachery, 203. Raised to the office of 
Vizir, 206. Views with which he assists 
Meer Causim against the English, 244. 
Defeated by the English, 245, 247 . Terms 
on which he solicits peace with the 
English, 248. Tlieproposul of bestowing 
his dominions on the Emperor, disap- 
proved hy the Company, 283. Defeated 
again by the English, throws himself on 
their generosity, 2S5. Restored to all 
his dominions except Corah and Allaha- 
bad, 285. Interview of Lord Clive nith 
him, 298. New treaty with him, 318. 
His project to profit by the necessities of 
the Roliillas, 3S8. Forms a treaty uith 
tlio Rohillos, 3S9. Fails to fulfil the 
terms of the treaty, 391. Solicits and 
obtains their aid against the Mahrattas, 
393. Concerts with the English tiie de- 
struction of the Rohillas, 395. Obtains 
of the English,, by purchase, the pro. 
Vinces of Corah and Allaliabad, 398. 
Kis dastardly conduct in the battle 


against the Rohillas, 402. Endeavours 
to evade his treaty with the Emperor, 
who was to share in the plunder of the 
llohillas, 404. His agreement with 
Fyzoolla Khan, 406. His death, 414 
Ondc, Asoff ul Dowla, succeeds his father 
as Nabob of, iii. 428. Treaty of th 
English with him, 429. His situatioij,'j,(jg 
commencing his government, 437. jj| 
rested by the Emperor with tlie 
438. Complains of oppression, 
burdens laid on him by the Engli^ ^ 

297. His complaints treated with 
nation, 298. His debts, 299. 
ings* agreement with him, 302. -rovern- 
sents to strip the Begums, his Qf 
and ^andmother, of their treasuri- gg 
jaghires, and deliver the proceeds 
Mr. Hastings, 304. His reluctance to 
enter on the ungracious work, 312. De- 
clares it to be an act of compulsion, 313, 
and note. Gives a present of 10 lacs to 
Mr. Hastings, 318. Obtains permission 
by treaty to despoil Fyzoolla IChan, 823. 
Plans of Mr. Hastings against him by 
means of his minister, 331. The resi- 
dency at his court proposed to be re- 
moved, 332. Visit of Mr. Hastings to 
his capital, 336. State of his dominions 
and finances, v. 7. Mr. Hastings* con- 
duct to him and the Begums, one of the 
articles in his impeachment, 63. Lord 
Coniwallis’s treaty with, 227. Distressed 
state of, vi, 28. Lord Cornwallis’s ex- 
postulatory letters to, 24, 25. Additional 
burdens imposed on him, 27. His death. 


uuue, Mirza All, snccecus Ills father Asoff 
111 Dowla, as Nabob of, vi. 35. Snspectccl 
of bastardy, ibid. Intriftnes in bis conrt, 
36. Is deposed, 33. Removed to Be- 
nares, and a pension allowed him, 39. 
Preparations made to remove liim to 
Caicutta, 125, Insurrection by him on 
this account, 126. Taken and carried to 
FortWilliam, 127 

Oude, Saadut All, made Nahoh of, hy the 
Governor-General of India, in conse- 
quence of the supposed bastardy of 
Mirza Ali, vi. 39. Terms on which he 
receives liis elevation, ibid. Pressed to 
a military reform by the Governor-Gene- 
ral, 117. Slajor Scott, sent to nesmiate 
the reform, 122. Ordered to govern 

agreeably to the pleasure of the English, 
125. Coercion, employed on him, 130. 
Proposes to abdicate the government, 
131. Meaning of his abdication mis- 
understood 135. Refuses, unless in 

favour of his son, 137. Indignation of 
the Governor-General on this occasion, 
139. Force against his military establish^ 
ment resorted to. 140. His remonstrance, 
143; being unanswerable, treated by the 
Governor-General as an insult, 144. Com- 
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INDEX, 


j'ln5n!^c»r the re^Mrnt htm, Iftj, 

iJjvlirnfitrtl l>y the (tuvi'n)tir*(h.'iier«t, las. 
'ilu' jiukIo f(}p iinniliilHiiin; nrmy Jii- 
(UelofjHly fonjUMt, IW. Js'cw reasons for 
the CoitipattyVft«nitnlnKhh government, 
K»i. >Utn* than hnlf hh territories 
}‘>7. AlloMtilnolmlct'cmJcnt 
ourr in the territory not tnienslhly 
■* |i hen from Jilin, J<-0. Atts cinjilnyeft to 
I* hi Ills cfm*'cm to the irnnsfrr «lt'm*tniJe»l 
ir.7, lo pi on n iiilphn- 

Ttr^ to .termalmn, 170. ^Ir. Wenestcy 
f tih tcrritorinl ees'-loti, 

‘ Ccsvlon of more ttian half Jiis 
5 ^*' {,.try ciriftrO, nml n l,!ontoimfit-f»o. 

np|*M!nt.al, 173, JJcfccts of liU 
'jjvetnnuM)!. 1711. Tijon* Ocfccts not 
M'or«e than those of Itonyal, IfiO 
Oujmekliat, ?acrtMt iKH'h of the Ithulus, 
Mivirnt tnm^'lfitlons of, t.LhVi, note. 

Ox, iiohl ^a(T<!d In Ktryi<t, 1.2^0. KUlInt: 
of, jmnhheil nirii heutlt hy tiic OrccKa 
nml 1,‘oniany, 21M) 

Oxemlcn, Sir Oeorp’, Prc-ihlcnt niul Chief 
J>jrccinr uf Uie Coiniianv'A uihilrj nt Su- 
rut, 1. 70 

Tnffothi, of Chnbmhrnrn, II. 2. Pee Chll- 
Inmhrnnj. Of Scrini^iism, 3; of Ktc- 
7 »hunin, 4, niul note; of hUorn nm! bal- 
►cite, Ihhh, note; of M»iI-Col;iy, «; of 
C'ontM'venim, llil'l.; of Trlvmtl, taken !•>* 
liie I'lench, Ui. ".'1 

rntntim;, Hindu, Mexican and Chincjc, il. 
2S, n<ftc. 

ralneatchcry, taken hy tlic Knjrli.Oi, !v. 197. 
Tnken npain hy the army under Lord 
ConnvaIlI«, v.3tG 

Palnicr, Major, sent to Oiulo as the private 
n?cnt of ,Mr. Ihistln^r?, lv.377. Sent on. 
pecuniary nccollatlons to Kyroolla Khan, I 
U^l. jih Falaryululcap‘ntatOnde,v,9, 
note. Ascrihe? lu-sldjous dcsiiins to Scin- 
clla, 31. itcildent vilU the I’eshwa, vl. 
227 

IhmcffjTic, principle of,nctive In the human 
mind, 1. 23S. Hestoued on ohjcct.s of 
v-orshlp from the vish to please, ihld. 
l-'rom tlie operation of desire and fear, 
239, TJic Hindu religion n striking ex- 
ample of its excessive growth, 235 
Paniput, Imttlc of, ill. 337 
Panopticon penitentiary house, adapted to 
the moral Improvement of Pcngal, v, 

. 397 

Paollno, P., quoted on the propensity of the 
JCnstern nations to lying, i. 325, note. On 
the chanictcr of the lihulus, 330, note. 
On the skin of the Indians In imitating 
the European arts, 11.22. On the despot- 
ism of the Indian kings, 92, note. 
Paramount, nscil inaccurately hy Sir Wll- 
llam Jones, i. 212, note. 

Paris, treaty of, French possessions In India, 
how affected by, ill. 269, 2S7. Power sent 


in India hy the EnglMi to tw)k nflcr the 
Mceution of the eleventh article of, iv. 
45 

J’nrk, Mungo, on tho tenure of land in 
Africa, r|»oled, 1.211, note. On tlic K- 
llef of the Afrlcijn^ In one Ood, and a 
fciture staff of reward and jinnldmitnl, 
2‘‘9,iifitc. On theinlmbltjintscf ifnniana, 
who cat their encinlr*i and hordes, hut 
never kill the cow. 29^. no;e. On the 
p.js*|on of the African ncgrws law 
Mili% 330, note. On tlie niniiseujent of 
str.ry-tcllijjg among the negnies of Africa, 
33d, note. Gives a .striking ^n^tnlJce of 
Gothic fccnerj' in the comilrj' near .Sulln, 
11. 4, note. Gives an account of the Afri- 
can rmwlo of smelting gold, 22, note, 
taunted oa the African mode of counthig, 
31, note. 

P.vrilatncnt, d!'>.''o!ntIf»n of, no abatement of 
Impenchments liy, v, 15t 

P.trnamcutary Influence, the baneful fonrcc 
of all <>«r mhgovcrtimcnt, v.2l. Parlla- 
mentary rcsponslhllUy. bO 

Panhhms, foimdation of tlnit kingdom, ll. 
ICS, ami note. 

Panhohnus. giunt, descent of the Irish 
from, i. 107, note. 

Parties, state of, In Parliament, v. l9 

I’asqfiler Etienne, on tlic dlsj*osh}f;n of a 
I>t‘oplc being known from their haws, and 
the revrn'e, quoted, i. 119, note. 

P.itnns or Afglmnns. Sec Afgliaims. 

Pateetrt, account of, and Its capture by 
M.ajor Papham, Iv. 2^3 

Paterson, on the religions controversies of 
the Jlindos, quoted, 1.254, note. On the 
Hindu worship ol the Llngam, 29 1 , note. 

Patim, battle.s near, between the Mogul 
Lm|>cror mid the English and Mccran, 
III. 207. Eng^^h attack ll. 245 ; ore 
driven out, 240. Taken by the English, 
Ibid. Mutiny nt, 24t^. Suit ofaMoham- 
medan widow nml her ncplicw instituted 
before the ^'rovlneiivl council and supremo 
court nt, iv. 225. JUsstutemcnt of this 


cause by Sir Elijah Impey, the Judge, ? 

257, note. 

Pauchecss llindn game, E 334 I 

Pilnjec nnd Knntojcc, Mahnitta chiefs, their 
contests with tJic imperial army in Dec- 
can, ii. 297 I 

rccmnibanknm, battle of, Iv. 102. 

Pekin, token by Glngls Klmn, H. 18S ) 

Pelham, Mr., comments on Mr. Hastings’ 
niiswer to the Jir&t cli.arge against him,- i 
V.9I ^ 

Penal law?, cruel, wiUi a rude people, 1. 

175, Sec Courts. f 

Penance, idea of, whence derived, 1. 2S0. In 
what manner and for what ofienccs, prac- 
tised by the Hindus. 2S2. Duties imposed f 

on its professors, 2S3 

Penitents, Hindu, instances of tbc torments 
they inflict on themselves, i. 312 1 
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' note. On the division of uafciong into 
classes, 128, note. On the baneful in- 
fluence on youth, of reading’ tho de- 
grading account of tho gods in tho 
Greek poets, 236, note. On the progress 
of invention in the arts. ii. 2, and note. 
On the production of tho loom among 
the Greeks, 17, note. 

Playfair, a convert to 31. Bfiilly, on tho 
great progress of the Hindus in astro- 
nomy, ii. *)9. His account of tho man- 
ner in which the Brahmens make their 
astronomical calculations, 07 
Pliny quoted on tho weaving of tho 
ancients, h. 15 

Plomer, 3Ir. one of Mr. Hastings’ counsel, 

V. 86 

Plough, Hindu, described, ii. 17 
Pocock, Admiral, Madras relieved by 
the arrival of his fleet, iii. 179 
Poetry, the first literature, ii. 35. Use 
to which it was applied before the art 
of writing was known, ibid, and note. 
Use of, by the Hindus, 37, and note. 
Character of the Hindu poetry, 39, and 
note lY. Poetry of other t udo nations, 
45, and note. .Turgid stylo of the 
poetry of rude nations accounted for, 4G 
Poiaroon, taken possession of by the East 
Indih Company,!. 30. Claimed by three 
soparato compauies.60. Changes musters 
and is at last ceded to tho Dutch, 67 
Police, Ijord Cornwallis’s now scheme of, 
T. 3H7 

Polybius, Ids account of Ecbatana and its 
palace, ii. 9. note 

Polygamy, Hindu Story respecting,!. 315 
Polygars, meaning of tho appellation, in. 
104. Confederato with Muphus Khan 
against tho English, aud take Madura, 
106 

Pondicherry, French form an establish- 
ment at i. 87, Account of, iu. 28. 
English baffled in an attack upon, 54, 
Distressed st.ato of, 167, Taken by tho 
English, 185. Disputes between tlio 
Presidency of tho East India Company 
and the officers of the King’s troops to 
whom itshould belong, ibid. Destroyed, 
186. Restored to the French. 267. En- 
gagement near, between the French 
and English Fleets, iv. 98. Restored 
again to the French, and again retaken 
by the English, vi. 212 
Poona, zemiudaree of, seized by Sivajee, 
ii. 297. Supreme Council send an agent 
to treat with the government of, 317. 
Ti'caty with tlic government of, con- 
cluded, 322. Hostilities by the Eng- 
lish commenced against, iv. 28. Eng- 
lish obliged to retreat and sign a second 
treaty, SO. Unfruitful negotiations at, 
vi. ’63 

Foorania, Naib of, revolts and is defeated, 
lii. 206, 207 


Poomndeb, fortress, besieged by tho 
troops of Au.iungzeb, ii. 347 
Popham, Captain, defeats tlie ^lahrattns, 
and takes the fortressof Lahar, vol. ir. 
41. Storms and takes the fort of Gwa- 
lior, 42. Promoted for this acliievcmont 
to tho rank of Major, 43. Takes Pa- 
tccta, 283 

Population of India kept down by exac- 
tion, i. 222, note 

Porphyry, quoted on the introduction of 
animal sacrifices among the Egyptians 

i. 296 

Porter, Endymion, obtains a charter for 
a new Trading Company to India, i. 
47 

Porter, Sir James, ascribes philosophy to 
the Turks, ii. 54 

Porto Novo, battle of, between the Eng- 
lish audHyder Ali, iv. 167 
Portuguese, first settlers in the East 
Indies, i. 2. Possessions of. In tho E.ast 
Indies, 28. Fight with the English at 
sea, near Surat, 35. English treaty of 
amity with, 46. Dutch treaty with, 52. 
Cede Bombay to the English, 66. Por- 
tuguese at Chittagong engage to assist 
the Rnjah of Aracan in bis invasion of 
jSengal, and betray him to Aurungzeb, 

ii. 2HS. Described as buccaneers, 283, 
note 

Ponmdeh, taken by Sivagcc, 285 
Pousta, a detestable invention of despotic 
fears, its nature and effects, il. 283, and 
note 

Power, sovereign, checks on, il. 301 
Prataup Sing, King of Tanjore, assassin- 
ates Seid, by whom be had been raised 
to tho throne, iii. 62. Tre.'icborous con- 
duct of the English towards him, ibid, 
and note. See further Tanjoro 
Praya Bay, engagement in, between the 
French and English fleets, iv. iU9 
Prayers of a Hindu on marrying, i. 3G5, 
note 

Prejudice, English, its operation as to 
atfairs in India, v, 801, 302 
Presents, proceodings on the charge 
against Mr. Hfistiugs relating to tho 
receipt of, v. 87, S8 
Priam, palace of, ii. 9, note 
Priesthood, greatest authority usurped 
by, in the lowest state of society, i. 
129, and note. Influence of, over super- 
stition, nowhere so great as in India, 
131, note. Mendicity of priests an in- 
strument of imposture, 132, note. Ce- 
remonies to be observed by Hindu 
priests, as to drc.ss and mode of wear- 
ing the hair, 362. Degraded state to 
which the Hindus arc reduced by tho 
priesthood, ii. 101. In what way may 
be instrumental in checking tho abuse 
of sovereign power, 299 
President in India, his power, iii. IS, 1 * 
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Press, frec(3oin of. its ndrantages to indi- 
vidtial character, v. 47. Its advantages 
to the people, S12 

Priests, found among the rudest tribes, i. 
126 

Private Trade, See Trade 
Pi*ocIus, accused of borrowing many of 
his religious notions ft'om Christianity, 

i. 265 

Property of the servants of the Coinpanj', 
obligations to disclose the amount of, 
taken away, v. 51 

' Prosecutions, investigation of the odium 
attached to them, v. 1G7 
Protest of the Lords, against the judges 
giving their opinions, without stating 
their reasons, v. 267 

Pullicat, English lactory ostahlished at, 

i. 42. Compelled by the Dutch to re- 
linquish it, ibid 

Punishments, object of, defined, i. 175. 
Nat\ire of those pinctiscd by the nin- 
dus, 170, and note, 177. Inequality of 
Hindu punishments, ISO, 187. San- 
guinary nature of Hindu punishments, 

ii. 103. Future punishments. See 
Jlomlity 

Purauas, compilers of, ignorant and de- 
void of judgment, ii. 87, note 
Purchase and sale, Hindu law of, i. 160. 
English law of, iu wh.at respect defec- 
tive, 163, note 

Purdhaungur. taken by Sivajoc, ii. 207 
Purvez, sou of Jebaugire, defeated by the 
Prince of Odipore, ii, 252. Made go- 
vernor of Kandcsb, 258. Visited by 
Sir Thomas Poo, ibid. Unsuccessful 
in a warwitb the princes of thcDcccan, 
250. Dies of apoplexy, 259 
Piisn, temple of, ii, 5, note 
Pyefirs, what, iii. 11 

Pythagoras, disc^'.vcries of, in science, ii, 
07 

Quintus Curtins, on the population of 
India in the time of Alexander, quoted, 

ii. 102, note 

Hack, practised by the Dutch at Atuboy- 
na, vol, i. 08 . Instances of the uso of, in 
England, 3S, note 

Hndcliffe, iMnjor, commands a column at 
the t:\king of Decg, vi. 419 
Hngoba (Rngouaut Hao). Slahratta N.a- 
bob, holds the reins of the Mahmtta 
government during the minoTity of his 
nephew, iii. 416. Dispossessed of his 
pouor by the intrigues of the Mmsed- 
decs, 41S. By the death of NanninRao, 
who is murdered, acknowledged 
Peshwa, 420. Further hostile mcasurea 
of the Mutsecdccs to him, 421. Flics to 
Gur.erat, 421. Ti*caty with him by the 
Bomhay J‘rcsidvncyr427. Adverse pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal Presidency, 430. 


Retires to Surat with only two hundred 
attendants, 436. Treaty of the Bombay 
Presidency with him approved by the 
Directors, ibid. Proceedings of the 
Government of Poona and the English 
respecting him, iv. Given up to 
Scludia, the .Mahratta chief, 30. Bom- 
bay council determined to support him, 
31 

Ragogee, Mahratta chief, invades Orissa, 

iii. 99 

Rngouaut Rao, ^lahratta chief, ii. 326 
Rajapore, taken by Sivajee, ii, 297 
R.ajpoots, their wretched pusillanimity, 

ii. 167, note. War of Aurungzeb against, 
2S9 

RiUeigh, Sir Walter, his account of the 
Dutch fisheries, i. 77 

Ham Churn, min of, attempted by Nun- 
coinar, iii. 347 

Rama^ brother of Sambajee, his obstinate 
defence of the fort of Gingee, ii. 297. 
Terms on which his widow proposes 10 
terminate the predatory incursions of 
the Mahrattas into Deccan, 871 
Ra\ndeo. one of the Hajahs of Deccan, de- 
feated by Alla, nephew of Feroze, ii. 
179 

Ramnarain, Deputy Governor of Behar, 

iii. 127, 194. Confederates to r.aisc a 
brother of Sumja Dowla to the govern- 
meat of Bengal, 197. Critical situation 
of as governorof Patna, 201. Defeated 
near P.itua, 20S. Designs of Meer 
Cauzim against him, 221, These de- 
signs favoured by Mr. Vnnsittart, and 
discountenanced by Major Carnac and 
Coloiml Coote, 222, 223. Imprisoned 
and plundered, 223. Put to death, 247 

Ramramsing, Governor of Midnapore, 
account of, iii. 194 

Rnneo of Bnrdwan, pi'oceedings of the 
Supi'cme Council respecting, iii. 438 
Ranee of Bulwant Sing, desire of Mr. 
Hastings to have her despoiled, iv. 2S4. 
Outrage committed on licr, and the 
princesses of her house, 321 
Rayacotlah, taken by tbo English under 
Major Gowdie, v. 27S 
Raymond, Captain, unfortunate expedi- 
tion of, to India, i. 15 
Raynicr. Admiral, rednccs the Dutch set- 
tlements in India, vi. 49 
Rayreo or UAjegur, fort res*;, taken by 
JSivajee, ii. 237. Taken by Auvungyeb, 
with the wives and infant son of t^ain- 
bugco, 271 

Ra?., R.ajah of Vizanagarara, his charac- 
ter, iv. 102. Arbitrary treatment of, 
hy Governor Rumbold, 103. Bribes 
given by Sittcram to Sir Thomas lUun- 
I bold, 105 

Read, Colonel, has an active command 
in tbo last war against Tipj>o S;xib, vi, 
S7. Takes Oiuvcryporam, 100 
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' P«'e condncivo 

“ “ countiy without 
good books, and covered with povertv 
and wretchedness, iii. sgr PO'^erty 

Kedhead, Mr., private Secretary to Sir 
Thomas Eumbold, bribe received bv 
him from Sitteram HSz iv 105 TtviKo 
from Ameer ul Omrahfloe 
Eegiomontanus, great extent of hisma- 
knowlodcfe ii. ]03 

iccoimfc of, i. 22S 

note^^ nations, 263,' 

note. How a check on the .abuse of 
sovereign power, ii. 371. On the sub 

MOTality"''^’"”’ P“f‘l>er, Ide.as, and 

''Z!aL^rLdi:i‘.i:=?,7!“nofi^"'3;‘'fr« 

h “40 “not® ”'on“?h Hindus! 

Rd-f '1^- 0“ “"^rporlhin ^f 

fodia incluaed 111 the empire of Darius 
Hystaspes, 165, and note 
Eotaliatiou law of, with the Hindus, and 
other nations, i. 177 ’ 

?S® Companj'. Hew 

o Hbln*^® of. in India, iv. 

-■ Hindu mode of collecting, v. 367 
Mogul mode of collecting, 367 
Rewards and punishments, future, little 
^ f*"® Hindus, i. 302, noto; 

?r®“®''‘'l'’ ®“ “'“'■•■‘i precepts 

of the Mussulmans of modern Egvnt 
quoted, i. 292, note. ^.gjpo, 

Ehandaterrah, assigned to the Corapanv 
hy the Rnja of Clierik, as security of a 
large standing debt, v. 2'J9 ^ 

P*'“®iP“' food of the Hindus, 

Eichardsoii, Captain, leads the storming 
party at the capture ofBaroach, vi. 377 
“ivofod on thepinances 
Fn.keoi*s, i. 230, note. On the 
authenticit.v of Duporron’s fragments 
^/?.‘>‘'i^esta, 29S, note, fitis ao- 
count of the respect paid to women 

dfspu’UlH notm 
Ritual of the Hindus, i. 350 
Roads, state of the Chinese, ii. 153 
Robberies, increase of, in India, to what 
attributable, v. 518 

Roberts Jlajor, leads the storming p.artv 
at Pateeta, iv. 283 •’ 

Robertson, Dr., quoted on the little vo- 
prd due to the early annals of nations, 

“®*a **'® fl‘“dii ignorance 

of Alexander’s invasion of India 117 
note. On the abuse of subordination 
among prbarons tribes, 136, note. 
Falsely paracterisos the Hindu law as 

d^“®?r®n^ “ luminous or- 

pr, 160, note. Quoted on Mexican 

I "%'• "°‘®- acknow- 

ledgment of a Supreme Power by tho 


American tribes 237 n„ .t 
witli tbe Amerioaii tribes of°th " 
P®‘‘®®'f on the funeral 
the husband, 290 note uri . i’'' 

?rl^® "''®f“‘rei, notions of !hfb: 

teT!lrnot 

magazine of, ii. 313 ®-'PJ°s'on 
®®®k‘'’S:lmm, Marquis, succeeds T 
horth ns prime minister, iv s-s ^ 
Hoc Sir Thomas, his eSb!;sv^„ 
Mogul court, i. 22 ii 253 ^ !®j 
the Mogul buildings!'!! ) • ^“®‘®'’ 

''“mtT““Th1ir'^!tTtr 

founded, 321. Attacked byYhell! 
rattas and the Mogul iii 334 n^' 

ties and conduct of thdr Ibi 
b!,® J situation, from^ the ^ 

bahdar of Oudeand the Mahratpr 

Ssttsr“p!^c!e®lfb!.^Vo?| 

me.aspe was vindicated, 389 
complishment, 393. Features nr ? 
attending it, 394, note. Thfo°L®‘^“® * 
of the charges .against Mr. HastinL®” 
his impeachment, v. 42. Voted b^®.S 
House of Commons noi wor hv o?!^ 
peaohmeiit, 42 “vtuyof,,, 

Ross, Lieutenaiit-Colono], when 
rnanded by the Directors, thfeens^” 
struck out by the Board’ of Co“tm' 

Row, Balagee Mahratta General, aoco, 

of. 111. sj ; h S exactions in Myswf 1"" 
Row, Govmd, brother of Futty Siiia iv' 

Row, Madhoo, sco Sladhoo. 

Rao Narrain, assassinated! iii. sr^ 
note, 3*5 * • > 

Rny-adaulut. see Nazim, otiico of 
Roy-royan, nature of the office of ill 
Euffoh al Dirjant, grandson of Auriint^ 
zeb,, raised to tho throne on tho donf' 
Bition of Feroksore, ii. 313. Succeeib°i 
„ I>3’ ins brother, Ruffeh al Dowla spf ^ 
Eumbold, Sir Thomas, succeeds Lord 
ligot as Governor of Madrqs, iv or 
Suspends tho Committee of Cirnn'i* 
and summons tho Zemindars to 
dras, 102. His eoirnpt and mercenmy 
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proceedings in tho business of the Ze- 
mindars. 100. Ilis conduct strongly 
condemned by the Court of Directors* 
107. Dismissed from tiie Company’s 
Fcrvicc, ^vith four members of the Ma- 
dras council, 11*2. Pari iamcnUiiy pro- 
ceedings against him, 370 

Ttunjeet .Sing, see Bhurtporo. 

Ru«sell, Mr., appointed Resident at Tan- 
jorc, iv. 02, One of the Committee of 
Circuit, to explore the Circars, 93 

Russia, attempts of, to obtain a passage 
to India, througli the Straits of Way- 
gatz, i. 1. 

Russians their deportment blended icith 
a suavity of address, not warranted by 
tiicir appearance, i, 2S7, note. Their 
cxpcrtnc«s in tho use of their nido 
tools, ii. IS 

Rylov, Mr., his examination in thellouso 
of Commons relative to the Zemindars 
of Oude, vl. 201 

Ry(»ts, husbandmen in India, so deno- 
minated, i. 220. Question of the in- 
terest in the snil, which belonged to 
thetn, examined, 222. Resort to rob- 
bery for n suh.'lstcnco n hen driven to 
du«iiali*, 327, note. Oppression of, by 
Devi Sim», agent of Mr. H.astings, v. 
71. Their jios^essions hereditary. 279. 
Oppre.ssions exercised upon thetn by 
the Zotnindars. 2''0. Handed over to 
the ZurnlndarH by tho Anglo-Indian 
govcrniuonl, 250. I'fiocts of Uic finan- 
cial system uf Ivnrd Coniwallin on them, 
370. Relation between tlic Zemindars 
and tticm, 379 


Salioo Raja, account of, iii. 370 

Sahujee, Tanjorinc prince, applies to the 
English to aid his restoration to the 
throne, iii. Cl. Flies from the English, 
who, pretending to assist him, side 
with his rival, C5 

Sailors, importance of training them for 
laud operations, iii. 39, note. 

St, David, fort, built, i. S8. Attacked 
by the French, iii. 54. Taken by the 
Prcncli, 175 * 

St. George, fort, first erected into a presi- 
denej’, i. 50, see further Madras. 

Si. Helena, granted to the East India Com- 
pany by royal charter, i. 7G 

St. John, Mr., opens the article of impeach- 
ment in tlie case of Jlr. Hastings, relative 
totiie creating of influence, v, 150 

St. Tliomas, town near Madras, account of, 
Iii. 03 

Sair. see Saver. 

Salabnt Jung, son of Kizam al ilulk, ap- 
pointed to tlic sovereignty of Deccan, on 
tlic death of Mirzapha Jung, Hi. 70. His 
wars in concert with Russv, 95. His 
quarrel witli Russy, and subsequent re- 
coneihatinn, lOK Appoim.s his two bro- 
thers to important situations, contrail* to 
the advice uf lUissy, 107. Mutiny in' his 
army, ibid. His grief, on Bus^.v’s quitting 
him, 179. Ctmcludes a treatV witli the 
r.nullsh, 201. Continued, ns s'nhahdnr of 
D-wcan, by tlic treaty of Paris, 310. Ills 
dentil incntlonod. v. 1S7 
S.al'Ctte, seized by the English, ill, 427. 
Ceded to them, with other plnt'cs, by 
Ragoba, 427. Ceded to tliciu by the go- 
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Sattimunsul, taken br the English, v. 
271 

Satyarrata, Noah of the Hindus, fable, of, 

i. 109 

Saunders, 3tr., Bfadras President, unwisclj' 
advises on attack on Gingce, ’urluch fails, 
iii, 89. Enters into a negocialion for 
peace with DupleLv, 95 Departs for En* 
rope, 101 

Saviinoor, Nabob of, reduced to dependence 
by Hyder All, iii. 327 

Saul tree, how used by the Indians, as the 
ordeal of witchcraft, i. 342 
Sayer duties, abolished, v. 493. vi. 195 
Scalds, character of tlieir poetry, il. 4S, 
note. 

Scandinavians, had a notion of somemys- 
tcrions power superior to their gods, i. 
274, note. Counted their unities tot wch'C, 

ii. 31, note. Qualities of which their 
young warriors boasted, to gain the good 
opinions of their mistresses, 32, note. 
Their poetry, 4G, 47, and note- 

Scarlet, dyed best by the Cliinese, ii 17, 
note. 

Schools of the Hindus, il. 87. Of other 
Eastern nations, 88. Of the Americans 
of Mexico and Peru, 89, note. 

ScinUla, Dowlut Row* English nllinnce with 
him attetnptcd, ri. 270. The Idea ap* 
planded and abandoned, 273. Attempt to 
make him substitute for his own, a Uritish 
military force, 275. Defeated by Holkar, 
277. Invited to participate in the treaty 
of B.as^cln, 2S0. Arrives In the vicinity 
Doorhanpore, 28S. Further attempts to 
make him conclude a treaty similar to 
tliat of tlic Peshwa, ibid. lYcssed for a 
doctamtlon of his intentions iu regard to 
the trcf»ty of Basscin, 295. Uis dccUnlng 
a direct answer considered ns a worllhe 
men.scc, 297. Joln« with the Kaja of Rc- 
r»r in hostilities, 301. Declares with the 
Raja his dissatisfaction with the treaty, 
302 . Commanded to (luit tl^cir threaten- 
ing ;K>Mtinn,303, Evade compliance, 305. 
Vitnous oV'jcits of the war against him, 
325. Account of his French forces, 339. 
Hr the Imprisonment of the Emt^eror 
Shah Alum, becomes sovereign of India, ; 
315. Deserted by the Frcncii commander, l 
352. His French force totally d -stroyed, | 
301. His territory in the Doab taken, 
Ibid. He and the Raja separate their 
forces, 3'iH. Makes an overture of peace, 
2'‘»9. \'iew5 of l^jrd Momingtnn regard- 
ing Iilm, 377. Treaty with him con- 
cluded, 3^0. Enters Into the defensive 
alliance, 38l. Ecagnes with Holkar, 391. 
l>hpute.i of the Jlrilish v/ith him, 40S. 
Opi'<r<nanity overlooked by him of f-cr- 
forming a. triliUnt exploit, 430. Com- 
plaints of the Rritish against him, 431, 
i’rosp^'cts of a war with him, 432. Ac- j 
count of his forces, 435. Joined by llol- j 


kar, 433. Evades the return of the 
British Resident, ibid.' Professes amic- 
able intentions, 440. Lord Cornwallis 
resolves on peace with him, 448. Treaty 
concluded, 4.57 

Scindia. Madagce, Jlahratta chief, his pos- 
sessions, ill. 4iU. Joins the partv of the 
^lutscddies against R.*igoba, 405, Joins 
the party at Nana Furnavese, iv. 24, 
Buroach given up, to him. and Ragobd 
placed in his hands, 33. Dissension be- 
tween him and Nana, 41. Negotiation 
between him and the English broken oft*, 
and war resolved on, ibid- Amount of 
his forces, 42. Ills camp surprised by 
Gencr.al Goddard, ami his army put to 
flight, 43. Alarm given to him by the 
capture of the fortress of Gwalior, 4G. His 
camp surprised by Colonel Camne, and 
his arnjy dispersed, 224. Treaty of peace 
concluded with him, 225. His proceed- 
ings an object of jealousy to tlic English, 
V. 11. Peace with him an aim of Mr. 
Hastings* government, ibid. Gets posses- 
sion of the 31ogu1 and his dominion.^, 10. 
Directs liis advantages against the Com- 
pany, 17. Ills designs against tlic Mo- 
guls eldest son, ibid. Price asked by him 
I for an alliance against Tippoo Salb, 302. 

' Ilis death and its cftcct.s, vl. 27 
Scott, 3IuJor. .agent to Mr. Ilaslings, v. 23. 
Calls on .Mr. Burke to produce his accusa- 
tions against Mr. Hastings, 35. Refer- 
ence to his speech relating to Mr. Francis, 
ihld., note. Presents a petition to the 
Jlonse of Commons from Mr. Hastings, 
complaining of Mr. Biirke’.s representa- 
tions, 87. Rebuked by the Commons, for 
reviling the managers, 14.5. Sent to nc- 
godalc the military reform ut Oude, vl. 
133. His conduct in the business, 139, 
et son. 

Scott, Mr. J., on the original conntr}* of the 
Slahrattas, quoted, ii. 273, note. On the 
depraved character of the inhabitants of 
HImlnstnn, 301 

Scrafion, Mr., appointed one of the super- 
visors of India, Iii. 334. Lost in his pas- 
.«agc out, 340 

Scriptures, teaching and study of, one of the 
Hindu sacraments, i. 3.53 
Sculpture of the Hindus and Mexicans, I. 

and note; il. 20, and note. 

Scythians, their conquests In Asia, li. 171. 

invade Persia, 182 
Secunder, his reign, il. 217 
Seer, Mutakharcen, on the love of learning 
in India in the time of AliverdI, quoted, 
il. 92, note. On the death of Ghazec ad 
Dien KInn, ill. 101, note. Trnn'hitnr nf, 
extenuates the crime of the RlackhoJc 
tragedy, and acensen the English of a 
greater atrocity, 120. note. 

Scots or Sets, b inkers of .Moorshedabad, 
put to deatli by JIccr Caslm, ill, 2t3 
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Sciks, country of, wcU cultivated, IL 27, 
note. Tliclr origin and history, Jtoi , n07 
Scicneus hi5 conquests In India, ii. 175 
Self-convlciinjr evidence, Its principle cx- 
nmlnod, v. P7 

Sclf-deln’^ion, I'nfrllsli In India, not 'veil 
Ruartlcd njrnlnst it, vi. 2'>7 
Selim, son of Shir, his reltm, ii. 2.12 
Selim, son of -AUlur, see Mohammed Jc* 
hanllr. 

Scljukldc’’, dyna*tyof, IK 182 

SejK>ys, Invlliin soldU rs, account of, 111. 16 

Serj, naholwhip of, cotiforred on Hyder All, 

!ii. 303 

Screffra:: Khan, prandson of .T.aflkr, account 
of, lil. 07, OS 

Scrfo^rce, of Tanjorc, rcsipiis the 

powers of govcrnincnl to the Kn5;U>h, 
vi.2n 

Serhind, plundered by Ahmed Ab<lalec, 
il. 371 

Sorinirnpatam, hridcc at, dc?cril>cd, II. 7. 
I'rcparations for tlic sic^c of, v. 271. Lord 
C<imwaUls’s march upon, 312. Tipi>oa 
S'lhih defi'.'itvd under Its w.'ills, Sl.l. lie- . 
sicced, 327. General Harris’s march { 
tipon, vi. 86. Taken by avanlt, 9t 
Scrinpliam, island, its papoda dcscril)ed, H. 

3. Char.retcrhcd as constitutlnj; an cm 
in the historj’ of Indka, Hi. 72. 

Servants, Calmuck, Kecroand Hindu, cha- 
racterised, ii. 165, 106, note. 

Servants of the Last India Company, misbe- 
haviour of, In tlie earlier jKjriod of the 
Company’s concents, I. 40. Hefractory 
conduct of, at Fort St. George, 69. New 
rc^ruUtions for the pivcrnmcnt of, 70. Sec 
firlher. Last India Company. 

Seton, Mr., his account of tlic Nabob of, 
Surat, vi. 209 

Slvajcc, founder of the Malirattu power, In 
an ntt.ick upon Sumt repulsed by the 
English factor}’, 1. 67, Commencement 
of Ilfs fortunes, Ii. 286. His exploits 
against Auning/.cb, 288. Submits to llic 
Emi>eror, but revolts, from being treated 
with contumely, 23.'. rimidors Surat 
and recovers his former possessions, Ibid. 
Artfully obtains a truce, ibid. Enters 
the territory of Golconda, with 40,000 
liorse, and takes the fortress of Gingec, 
Vellore, and other places, 290. Extent of 
his dominions at his death, 203 
Severndroog, situation of, hi. 1 10. Taken 
bv Clive, 120. Further account of, v, 
237. Taken by Colonel Stuart, after im- 
mense labour, 403 

Sex, female, greatest admirers of the mili- 
tary character, and most devoted to super- 
stition and priests, i. 134 
Sh.ah Jehan, see Khurrum. 

Shah Namu, Persian poem, account of, ii. 
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Shahjec, father of Sivnjec, account of, and 
his exploits, ii. 027 and note. 


Shttist.i Khan, sent byAnrungreb to com- 
mand in Deccan, il. 278. NVonndcd in 
hH bed .it rommh bv b.in(lltt},nnd hh son 
killed, ibid. 

Shaw, quoted on Hie dc.xtcrity of Hindu 
merchants In calcuhition, 1. 333 note. 

Shar-nda, son of Aulumgeer the Second, 
Invades Ilcngnl, III. 201. Ucpnlscd, 203. 
On the assassination of his fathcr,as5umc3 
the slate and title of EmtHjror, 205. 
Defeats the Governor of Itahar near 
Patna, ibid. Is dcfe.atcd in turn by 
Merran and the English, 206. Files to 
Ikahar, 207. Dcfc.iicd by the Liigll.'^li at 
Gyah Mannpnrc, 218. Yi^ilccl by Major 
Camac, wlio negotiates a j^eacewith him, 
220. War l»elng renewed, is ag.ain dc- 
fo.atcd, and n second treaty made, 245, 
246. rnrihcr .arr.angemcnts of the Ln- 
glMi with, 297. Interview of Lord 
Clive with, 302. Confinns to the Lngllsh 
the gos'crmncnt of the Northern Circ.ars, 
327. Conducted by Mahr.itta cliiefs to 
iX'lhi, 334. In concert witli the Mah- 
rattas, attacks the coimtrj’ of /.alota 
Khan, 38). Heduced to abject dciHjn- 
dcnce on the Malirnttas, 393. Itevenne 
due to him refused by tlie Lngli.^h, 401. 
Defeated by Zablta Kluin, and obliged to 
remit arn^rs of tribute. 42.5. Conduct 
of Mr. Hastings rc.specllng him, v. 11. 
Snhmits himself to the power of Scindia, 
13, vi. 327. Cruelty nf his treatment by 
Gholam Khndur, ibid. Places himself 
under the protection of the English on 
their taking Delhi, 370. Provision made 
for him and his family, 373 
Shelburne, Lord, appointed prime minister, 
iv. 371 

Sherbrooke, Col. one of the commanders at 
the siege of Seringapatam, vi. 02 
Shcrc Klum, his contests with and perfidy 
to Hnmaoon, ii. 271. His nnccstr}’, ibid. 
Killed by an cxplo.'^ion of gunpowder, 
272. Ilia various beneficial cstnbllsh- 
monts, ibid, 

Sheridan, 3Ir,, his speech on the Ondo 
charge against Mr. Hastings, considered 
ns one of the brightest efTorls of English 
eloquence, v. CO, Sums up the evidence 
on this charge, 173 

Shipping, Committee of, at the India House, 
ill. C 

Shirley, Sir 11., Ambassador to Persia, 
claims compensation for services to East 
India Company, 1. 41 

Shitabroy, Raja, Naib Duan of Patna, his 
distinguished services at the siege of 
Patna, lii, 211. His gallantry, 212, note; 
arrested and sent to Calcutta, hi. 380. 
Acquitted after a confinement of two 
years, 331, Dies of a broken heart, 
382 

Shore, Sir J. (Lord Teir:'*r''nth), his tie- 
count of thfijpractloS ' '^•hidhema, 
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i. 171, 'note. His ideas of the imprac- 
tibility by the Company’s serrants of 
reform in the government of India, v, 
303. In favour of the Ryots, against the 
Zemindars, 310, His description of the 
Company’s servants lamentably true, 
393. Succeeds Lord Cornwallis as Go- 
vernor-General, vi. 14. Directs his at- 
tention to Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas, 
15. Urges the Nabob of Oude to arrange 
the internal administration of his country, 
32. His proceedings at Ludenow, 35. 
His conduct respecting the bastardy, and 
consequent deposition, of Mirra Ali, 
Nabob of Oude, 37. His conduct ap- 
proved and commended by the powers at 
home, 39. Kesigns and sails for England, 
49 

Shuhab ad Din, son of Ghazee ad Din, ac- 
count of, ii. 279 
Shuja-ad-dowla. See Oude. 

Shuja, sou of Shah Jehan, and Snbahdar of 
Eengul, his character, ii. 269. His con- 
duct on the illness of his father, 270. 
Defeated by his brother Anrungzeb, 275. 
Seeking refuge witii the Raja of Arracan, 
is betra 3 ’ed and imprisoned, 277. A 
Patan chief, from personal resemblance 
to him, proclaimed King of India, 287 
Shums, sovereign in Deccan, ii. 245 
Siddee, meaning of the appellation. H. 
28G 

Siddee Jore, assassinated for losing Dnnda 
Kajnpore, il. 293. His assassination 
avenged by his son, who snrrcnders 
Gingerah and the fleet of Beejapore to 
Aurungzeb, ibid. 

Simogn, taken by the Bhovr,in alliance with 
the English, V. 287 

Sinnem, enumeration of. from the Institutes 
of Menu, who suffer some morbid change 
in their bodies, i. 281 

Sirbullund Khan, Invited to court by Feroh* 

. sere, to act against the Seyd brothers, 5i. 
293 

Sirhind, taken from the Seiks, by Shah 
Aulum, ii. 290. Plundered \>y ^imeU 
Abdalee, 335. 

Siva, Ilindn god, i. 241. Indistinct nature 
of his fnnetions, i. 242 
Skinner, Sir Thomas, proceedings respect- 
ing in parliament for infringing the East 
India Company’s monopoly, I, 71 
Smith, Colonel, appointed one of the Select 
Committee at Calcutta, wi. 302. His re- 
treat to Trinoraalce after Ixiing defeated 
by H3'dcr,323, Re-called, 320. Restored, 
330 

Smith, General, employed in expelling 
Ameer Khan f^rom the Company’s , terri- 
tory, vi. 427, and note. 

Smith. Dr. Adam, on the causes which 
render astronomy the first science culti- 
vated by a rude people, quoted, 11, 71, 

. note. On the province of philosophy to 


[ connect the apparently disjointed ol 
j of nature, 73, note. On the progre; 
I the Egyptians in science, JG3 
! Smith, Mr., deprived of his seat in the Me 
I Council, iv. 112 
I Society. See Human Nature. 

1 Soffarides, account of, il. 171 
; Soldier, Hindu, ceremonies to be obse 
by, i. 362 

Soliman, son of Dara, defeats his u 
Snja, iii 271. Flies from Aumngze 
the Raja of Serinngur, 274. Betraye 
the Rajah, and imprisoned byAurung 
283. Desires to be beheaded, fearing 
pousta, 300, note. 

Sonnerat, his description of the stat< 
women in India, i. 313, note 2. On 
architecture of the Hindus, quoted 
7. His description of a Hindu loom 
note. Describes the mode in which 
Indian carpenter performs his work, 
note. Quoted on the state of the 
arts with the Hindus, 24, note. On 
laws and religion of the Hindus en( 
raging a spirit of restlessness and wari 
128, note. 

SoofTecs, sect among the Afghauns, ncc( 
of, ii. 68, note. 

Soonda, taken by Hyder Ali, iii. 289 
Soor.ajee* Mol, the Goat Rajah, ii. ! 
Forms n scheme for the nihi of Ghasei 
Dien, 279 

Souri, a Gaurian, his revolt against Byr 
the Ghiznian Sultan, ii. 191 
Sovereign of the world. See Vicrai 
dltya, 

Speke, Mr., chosen Vice-President of 
Council, and Deputy Governor of F 
IVilliam, ri. 177 

Sf^oncer, Mr., succeeds Vansittart as P 
sident of Bengal, iii. 254 
Spice trade, attempted by the East In 
Comp.^ny, i. 25 

Spies, crimes in India not remedied b; 
system of, v. 403 

Spinning, skill of the Hindus and Afric; 
in, ii. 14, note. 

Spirits, account of the Hindu sacrament 
i. 357 

Straddhas, monthly ceremonies of i 
Hindus, account of, i. 366 
Stavorinus, on the apathy of the Hindus 
offices of humanity, quoted, i. 32G. 
their experlness in the use of tlieir rn 
tools ii. 22, note. 

Stephenson, Colonel, takes Jalnapoor, 
379. Joins the army of General Well 
ley, 382. Takes Boorhanpoor and i 
scerglinr, 382. Commands a divlsi 
in the siege and capture of Gawilghi 
394 

Stewart, Xfr. Charles, on the character 
Shaista Khan, quoted, 1.8G, note. On f 
Kincs of Behnr being lords-parnmou 
of India, which he refutes, ii, 18G, note. 
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Stlnlrari!?, name plvcn to nn enter tn 
society, among the J\atchcz, i. 13i»» 
note. 

Slon.*.tolllnc, IUmltt amusement, i. .136, 
note. Amusement xvUti t\ic negroes of 
Africa, ibM, note. 

Strnclicy, }*<lwanl,onc of tlie Moorshedaba«l 
judges, his excellent renuarKs on Indian 
jurisprudence, V, note. 

Strachev, Mr., Secretarj' to I.rOnl Clive, IH. 
273 

Strachev, Sir II., on the tjT.anny of the 
Mahrntta pover, quoted. It. 107, note. 

On the e.xtvcme Hyots are snhjecl to in 
prnsccnling their v. 372, note. 

Mentions drcninst.'vnees which obstruct 
the c<mviction of delinquents in Indian 
administration of justice, 320. On the 
practice of pcrjnry In India, 410. On 
the difllcnlty of forming a ]dau of i>olicc 
in India, v. 41G 

Stuart, Colonel, attacks and takes Dindlgul, 
r.227. Commands at the siege of Scvrni« 
tlroog, and Ootndroog, 2^0, 2S7. Heads 
one of the coltjmns at llio siege of Sc- ' 
ringapalam, under Lord CornxvaIll<, 222, I 
21‘3, Commands the Bombay anny, tL • 
37. Ilopulscs Tippoo Salh, 8s. Arrives j 
before Serlngapatnm, 22. j 

Stuart, Gcucral, claims the military station | 
at Tanjore. iv. 02. Ihsputcs inlheconn* ; 
dl of Madras respecting the question of ; 
his being nominated to tlic court of the i 
Itajah of Tnnjoa', 22. His concern In the 
arrest of Lonl Higot, 23. Succeeds Sir • 
£yrc Cootc In the command of the Mad- ’ 
ra.s nnny, lb2. nefuses to ol)cy the or* , 
ders of the M.adms president, IH.'). I>e* i 
feated before Cuddnlorc. HO. I’lU under 
arrest and sent to England, 12r> I 

Student, one of the iKTlods into which life | 
is dhirihntcd by the Hindus, account of, ' 

i. 304. Frivolous ceremonies, his main I 
business, Ibid, and note. Dress prescribed I 
for, 3G2 

Snb.ictagi, account of, U. 172 
Subahdar, meaning of, ll. 271, 111. Cl 
Sub.ahs, number Into which the Mogul Em- 
pire was dirided on the death of Akbar, 

ii. 219 

Succession, Tight of, \\\ chiidren, suggested 
in a s’erj' early period of society, 1. 109. 
Hindu laws respecting, ibid, 

Sudder Dcwancc Adaulut, Court of Appeal 
in India, how constituted, ill. 412. Sir 
Elijah Impey appointed .Judge of, srith a 
salarj', iv. 271. Opinion of the English 
lawyers upon his appointment. Ibid. Re- 
flections of the Select Committee of the 
llouse of Commons upon it, ibid. Regu- 
lations introduced Into it, 272. Cheek 
proposed respecting the proceedings in, v. 
375, note. 

Sudras, Hindu senmnts or slaves, degraded 
state of,l. 135, and note. 


Snff.Icr, All. of Coni.'.!!'.', ftMaisi- 

iiati’d, 111. 07 , c! 1 

SntTilor inntlo Virlr t'l Alitocii . ii.iii. 
!1. 3'.’7. IH« coiiti-<! witli tlio llinilll.i., 
3 '><. r.i-'oli', PW. lici'rivcJ of UH 
V,,-lr.>l. I'k-., MI 

Snirnln. A>Ii:ilml. f.ll. ui'.li n fleet for 
lnitla.lv. Ii;7. Orfo ito.l t'v til" Kto:! «li 
In t'r.uM IMv. Ifi'. Hi.' cni;a;;cincnt n Ith 
tlie itnVli.'li ’tl-ot off Ceylon. 17n. 1 nr- 
thrr rtiirncctnent ofT Nc.ruiintant. 177. 
Hi. olmmctcr. Ilea. Tnl.c' rilucoiinlce. 
IT^. Inn na^ialeng.agt'Ttu’nt, . niter t. iking 
Trino^malcc, brc-tk'« six of h'»* c.iptains 
for ini'condnct, 172. Follows the l.ng- 
l{«»h Heel frojn Trincom.nVo. and an.othcr 
engagement takes pt:\a*. 123 
Sujah Khan, account of, id. 27, 2^ 

MilUv.an. Mr. .appointed agent to tltc X.-.lKdi 
of Carnaiic. Iv. ICO. App'inli -1 mlnlvhr 
to the ctiurt of the 2<al’oh, l‘'.|. Plans 
the cxtH:dltlcn into Colml'':tf’a*, P/h ills 
contract for opium, v. 1.37. 

.Sully, cited on the lUff-nnce Irdwcen the 
neat produce of t.i\e«, and the amount 
t.iken from the I'cnple. i. 227 
Sumalr.!, first trade to, i. 30 
Sumner, Mr. arrivi”< in In*h.a with Cllvr, as 
.Mrml)or of the Select Committee at C.tb 
cuttu, ill. 274. His concern in priv.ate 
tr.ide, 2 S 2 

Sutaroo, Gennan oifieer In the fcrvlco of 
Moor Can-iin, III. 211 . Hi^ as*a"lnaFon 
olTered by Snjv Dowla to the English, 2t‘<, 
Alandon.s Snja l).»\vln, .and Sv'ck? service 
with the da.rj', 2'G 

Sun, reserve of the mo<1rm Brahmens rc- 
sjtoctlng the title of D-.'va given to it, 1. 
2G4, note. Heat, light, and llamc of the 
snn shadowul fortli by the three princli>al 
god« of the Hindus, 2G2. Hindu prayer 
to the sun. 271. Sun worshipped by other 
nations, Ihhl, note. Temple creeled to 
the sun, at the expense of the entire re- 
vcnuc.s of OrL*.5a for twelve years, il. 2, 
note. 

Sungarpore, taken by Slvnjec, 11. 27G 
Sui»crv|5or.s, l>o.inl of, sent to India, lii.37K 
Lost In their passage, 372, Furtljcr ap- 
pointment of, 417 

Supreme Connell in India, first api*ointracnt 
of, and of wlmin composed, ill. 370. l)Ii- 
ngreement between, at the first meeting, 
430, Two parties in, 431. Announce 
their powers to tho different provinces, 
and require from each a statement of its 
situation, 440. Object to a treaty in.ade 
by the Bombay Council with Rngoba. tlG. 
Treat with liie Poonah government, bv a 
negotiator of ihclr own, 447. I*<»rbid the 
Bombay Council to a*ccivo Rngob.a within 
tho limits of their govennnent, 4-lS. 
Their dissensions respecting ilio widow of 
Biirdwan and her son, 449; respecting 
Kuncomar, 453. Their acrimonious do- 
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pares embassy to France, 78. ^Far com- 
menced, ibid, i^fakea fresh overtures, 79. 
Amount of the army sent against him, 
ibid. Marches against the Bombay army, 
80. Competed by General Stuart do 
retreat, 81. Defeated in the action of 
3^Ialvilly, 85. Sends another overture, 
88. Draught of A preliminarj- treaty 
transmitted to tiirn, DO. Particulars of 
tlic siege in -whicli he is killed, 94, et seq. 
Generous reception of liis .‘■ons by Major 
Baird, who had been cruelly treated by 
him, 97. IBs dead body found, 98. Re- 
trospect of the views by whicii be was 
guided, 99. His character, 101. Su- 
perior state of his country compared with 
the Carnatic and OiiOe, 102. His mind 
strongly tinctured with religion, 103. 
Papers relative to Ins connexion with (he 
French found in his palace after his death, 
104, His poverty, lOG, Settlement of 
his family, 110 

Toglnk, his speech on the throne of Delhi 
being offered him, ii. 206. Afmr a short 
reign, killed b^’ the falling of the roof of 
a house, 207 

Togluk, grandson of Fero^e, assassinated, 
after a short reign of five months, ii. 213 

Tngriil Beg, account of, ii. 179 

Tools of the Hindus and other rude nations, 
n. 19 

Tooth of Mahomet tlie Third, bnried with 

- solemn pomp, and a tomb erected over it, 

ii. 201 

Topasses, Lido-Portugiiese so denominated, 

iii. 17 

-Torments, self-inflicted, that the Divine 
Being is delighted with them in his wor- 
shippers accounted for, i. 281, note. Pe- 
riod in human society in Avhich such 
worship suggests itself, 283, note. Tor- 
ture. See rack. 

Towerson, Captain, executed by the Dutch 
at Ambo>Tia, i.36 

Trade begun with Russia by Chaucellour, 
i. 5. Committees of, their duties, 4-7. 
Opened with Persia by the Ed5.t Indies, 
13, 28. Private trade injurious to the 
East India Company, 46, For account of 
private trade by the Company's servants, 
see East India Company and ^rvants. 
Ainount of tonnage for private trade al- 
lowed by the bill tor the renewal of the 
Company's charter, vi. 6 

Travancore, king of, mode of atoning for 
his sins recommended by the priests, ii. 
103. Territory of the Rajah of, v. 221, 
His alliance with the English, 222, His , 
disputes with Tippoo Saib, ibid. Assisted 
by the English, 223. Buys forts on his 
boundaries of the Dutch, 225. Lawful- ; 
ness of the purchase' questioned, ibid. 
Demands of Tippoo on him, 22S ' 

Treasury, Company’s Committee of, his | 
occupations, iii. 5 I 


Trichinopoiy, account of, in. 71,82. French 
attempt ,upon, baffled, 80. Claimed by 
the Mysorians, who hud assisted in de- 
fending it, 87. Is distressed for provisions, 
and becomes the seat of war, 91, 92. 
Secotjd attempt of the French upon, 
baffled, 107. -Enclish at, alarmed at the 
operations of Daily, 109 
Trincomalee, taken by the English from 
the Dutch, iv. 169. Taken by the French, 
252. Naval battle near, 1G6 
Trinomalee, taken by the French, iii. 167. 
Retaken by the English, 180. Country 
round it, desolated by Hyder Ali, 279 
Tripassore, taken from Hyder by the Eng- 
lish, iv. 167 

Triptolemus, laws of, i. 293, note. 

Trivatore, fort, taken bythe French, iii. 129 
Ironjolly, M., Commander of the French 
fleet in India, his engagement with tlic 
English off Pondicherry, iv, 114 
Turkey, or Levant, Company, expedition of, 
to the East Indies, L12 
Turks, character of, i. .312, note. Philo- 
sopiiical acquirements ascribed to, ii.ol. 
Rise and progress of, 137 
Turner, Mr., his account of the Anglo- 
Saxon punishments, i. 176, note. His ac- 
count of Bootan and its Kojah, ii. 150 
Tydorc, hcsiilitles to the English at, charged 
against the Dutch, i,31 
Tythings of tlie Anglo-Saxons, resemblance 
of, to The divisions observed by tbe Incas, 
i. 143, note. 

TJmad al Mulk. See Ghazec ad Dien. 
Umber Sovereign in Deccau, wisdom of 
. his government, ii. Account of his 
successors, ibid. 261 

Uromir ul Hind, title bestowed on Mo- 
hammed Ali, iii. oG9 

Universe, account, from tbe Bhagvat- 
Geeta, of the display of tbe Divine 
nature in the form of, i. 267, note 
Upton, Colonel, sent to treat with the 
Poonah government, iii. 432. His in- 
structions, 433. His conduct in the 
negotiation, 434. Effects a compromise 
of difficulties, 439. Concludes a treat}*, 
440. Accuses tbe Bombay presidenc}', 
and answers for tbe pacific designs of 
the Mahmttas, iv. 21 

Usbecks, invade Trausoxiana, ii. 225. In- 
vade the eastern provinces of Persia, 
249. Penetrate to Ghisni, but cou)- 
pelied to retreat, 256. Attack Kabul, 
and are driven out of the province, 260. 
Beaten again iji an attack upon Kabul, 
and their own territories inr.'ided, 266. 
Subdued by Aurunzyb, but tbe sovo- 
reign reinstated, 207 
Utility, grand test of civilisation, ii. 150 

Vacb, Hindu goddess, account of^ i. 260, 
note 
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Vn!vrv 5 ^*at.'i. Sco Saty.ivmtA. | 

Valilore, taken from the I’rcneli by Uio ■ 
Knjrliplu lii. 174 

Vftndcicur, kiUed in the battle of Lnfl* 
Vi’aroo, vi. 300 

VtiiiHlttnrt, Mr., callc<l fmm to 

lake Ibo f'ovcrumcnt of ill. 

214 . State of uffiilrs on hl« ncocptluf: 
the ofTico, U)ul. Proceeds to Moorsbe- 
dabad to j'orsnndo Mccr JniTicr locon-* 
pent to Ills own dctlimncment, 

His measures rcspcetitip dnfiicr op- . 
3 >oscd by sovcml members of his conn* ; 
cil, * 210 . Hccalls Sir P.yrc Coolc und . 
Major Carnae fTi^m Patna, 2 ‘i 3 . Ills j 
pixicccdlnt^ nrr^diiFl R.amiwraln, the } 
fatal errxir of hlft administmliou, 221 . 1 
AttcmjUR in vain to mitipate the evils i 
rcsuUinp from the private trade of the i 
Compauy'.s pcrvants. 231 . Ills visit to 
Mcer Cuimin, on tiio .subject of this 
trade. 233 . Further ot>po>Ulou to his i 
measures In the council, 23 r». Uetums 
to Kuropc, 253 . Appointed one of the 
Boarcl of Sxipervisors for India, 33 S. 
Lost in his piXs«.»pcout, 310 
Vnsco do Gama, pails round the Capo of 
Good Hope. i. 2 

Veda, or study of the Scriptures, one of 
the paerjunents of the Iliudus, account 
of, i. 353 

Vedas, or foursnered Ixxdtsot tlio Hindus, 

1 . 125 , and moral tendency of. ‘icr*. note. 
jRefcmhlancc of to (he Kendavesta. , 
20 S, m'tc. Chamclcrl^eJ as contain- j 
inp notbinff imi»oritint or nillonab I 
Ibid 

Vcdantl doctrine, account of. it. 5 C 
Veins .and .arteries in the imman body, 
pretended accurate caiculuUcn of tlic 
number of, ii. 75 . note 
Vellore, taken by Mahomed Ali, ill. 23 ‘*». 
Relieved by ibc Fnpiish apainst llyd«'r 
All, iv. 150 . Ltiplihli army forced from | 
cantomnents to convey supplies to i 
it, lOG. Approjiriatcd forthcrc'^idenee j 
of tho family of Tijipoo Saib after his j 
death, vi. 07 ’ j 

Vellum, foxtress, taken by llic Enpll.*;li, 
Iv. 00 J 

Vci’clst, ono of the Bcnpal Council, and . 
opposers of the measure of Mr. Van- « 
sittart, tiio PresidcuL lit. 210 . Qxiotcd j 
on the free trade claimed by tho Com- 
pany’s scrv.ants. 231 , note. ’One of the 
Select Coinmittco at Calcutta, 275 . His 
concern in pris*atc trade. 2 S 0 , A])- 
pointed chairman of tho Select Com- 
mittee and successor of Lord CUvo 
as Governor of Rcnpal, SC 2 . His repu- 
latiou of bill romittnucos, 313 . Rcsipnp, 
315 

Vicramaditya, Fovercipu of tho world, 
real story of, ii. 101 . Other applications 
of tho name, ibid, and 102 noto W 


Vict.% lived in an lll-in’'*true‘.rdnrc, 11. f'O 
Vijle, ?I., co»nman<l.«' Tip)kh>> Lurvtpcrux 
i!\»op’‘ at Sorinpar’atam, v. 3G7 
Vlrtxtc, PuplfslMc'drclIon <> 11 . n« nri^hip 
fnun F.iipli'di Irv' iinu'nt of the Kab<»b 
of Arrol, v. jjoto 
VUhnu, one of tin* Hindu pods, 1. 2»1, 
His various hicama!i<UiH.2:3 
Visipapat.ixtn S'.irrtl by Auru)n:r''K i. 

'Inken from the l.npll’'h l»v Ru’S'-y, 
i\l 170 

Vir.ir All, Mr. Cherry as^xs>jnntcd by bis 
.attondunU. t1. 131 

VoIctMitia. Ihxropr.an tt>'ops, at llic battle 
of, fly jtliatin tuily from (hr tald, lil. ?1 
Vol^^n. cxphircd by dtnkin‘:on, an liiOi- 
mail. 1. 12 

Voluey. ipiotcd nil tbe cflcmlnacy .and 
ludoh nee of tliu Asiatics 1. 351. note. 
On tboinfrrcncetolw' inferred .aa to tlie 
arts, frnu) llie Indian I.ahyrinDis arid 
temples, il. 5. note. His account of the 
nC‘pii'‘itlon of fclciu'e bv the Ar.ahiau'*, 
50. Heuv characlrnscd by fiil*b*'ii n** 0 
traveller, M. nrde. Qtmted on lha 
Cnnivnu'-oras of Syria, 15S'. mde 
Voltaire, quote.!, on lite lofty expres'^ions 
.and mean ideasof liio Uomans lowanln 
their p«His, i.23i‘, mdc. On tlio n!‘’'Ur- 
diiy of rt'Cminp tqvu the reilydon of 
ancient nations, 2r>5, note On ihonb- 
dtties of the ndipious pv?«te:n of Zo- 
roaster, 275, note. On oblations and 
penances, 2S*3, note. On Iho imjiracti- 
cahllUy of lcpl'‘lators enjnlnin;: n cor- 
rupt momllty. 223, noto. Says pupor* 
RlUions arc Invariably tlu’.so of tlic 
most horrible nets of \vici:c*!n('‘‘s, ,325, 
ntite. On tlic invention of rude nations 
in tlio arts, il. 21. note. His eliarncter 
of tlie Soup of Solomon, 40, note. 
Quoted on Jlasicrn poetry, fd. note, 
l.xlnxcl fium his T»a PueellV d’Orlcaus, 
Ibid. Quoted on thcKonnfy nttaimnents 
of the Kpyntinus, 1T2. imto. On the 
di^sendons between t.abourdonnais and 
^ Dnplcix, iii. 51, noto 
Vovnpes. various, account of, i. ,3 to 14 
4Vaito, Sir Xlcljolas, accuses the Loudon 
Company as tidoves and confederates 
avUh pimtes, i. PI, note; and their 
pervantsai Surat of usini; trea'^nnablo 
c.vpre'^sions towanh the Kinp, 101 
Wall, nstonishinf: ono built bv tlio Tins- 
c.alnus as a rampart npaiust tholr ene- 
mies, tl»o Mexicans, ii G 
WaUaco, Coionol, hia oporationa apainst 
llolkar, vi. 421 

Walla Jab. title bestowed on Mohnmed 
All. lil. 379 

Wundcwiusli. unnecessarily sot on firo by 
Colonel Aldcrcron, id. iai. 2’ni:on by 
tiio Lngllsh, 150. Rattle of. 251. Ro- 
fileged by Tip]xoo Saib. iv. 131) 

War, art of, among tho ancient Hindus, 
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not good policy, ’f- described by. i. 

Jo"4 Luos of agneulturc a 

r".^kLfLlst.fgLLssyBten.tot^^^^ 
Zum-ir"ia:an.' aubabdar of Deccan, 


index. 


nccompanics Bhah Aulum i“l>is wa» 
« aoi ^Conduct of, to the sons of Shah 
A\dum L the death of the •Emperor, 
““ides ^ith Moic ad D.en, -ho 
Rtlfceeds to the throne, 304, 30i>. is ae 

featedby Ferokhscr, 305 ; andstrangled 

307 
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Atbas Jlirza, son of tlie Shah of Persia, ix. 

152. Attacks the Russians in Georgia, 1 

153. Is defeated at Ganja, ibid. His vic- 
tory over Paskcvitch at Erivan, 155. 
Treaty of Peace, 156. 

Abolition of the Commercial Charter of the 
Company. Committee of the Lords and 
Commons appointed to take evidence, ix. 
332. Indifference of the Commons to In- 
dian affairs, 334— of tlio Lords. 335— of 
the Proprietors, 3GS. Motion introduced 
by Mr. Grant, 363. Opposed by Mr. 
Bnekinphara, 369. Resolutions agreed to 
by the Commons, 370— introduced in the 
House of Lords by tlio Marquis of Lans- 
douTie, ibid. Objections of Lord Ellcn- 
borongh, 371 -ills estimate of anticipated 
deficiency, S72. Remarks of the Duke of 
IVcllington, 373— of Mr. Hume, Sir. Cut- 
lar Ferguson, 378, 379 — Sir Robert Inglls, 
381. Amendments, Ibid. Objections of 
tlio Court of Directors, ibid., and 382. Ex- 
pedience of, 387 

Acliet Sing, Raja of Slngbhnm, lx. 337. As. 
sists in the pacification of Ciiota Nagpur, 
238. Engaged in border feuds. 239 

Adam, John, noting Governor-General, ns 
senior member of the Council, ix. 4. Pro- 
cecds against the Editor of tiic Calcutta 
Journal, 5. Compels Palmer & Co. to 
close tbeir transactions vvitli the Nizam, 
6. Cause of his unpopularity, ibid. Clia- 
racter, and tributes to his memory, ibid. 


note. 

Adams, Sir Frederick, lx. 191 

Afghanistan. Foundation of tlio Kingdom, 
vii. 145. Its history, 146. Slialt Slmja- 
nl-raulk, 147. Attempt on Kashmir, 148, 
Receives Mr. Elphlnstono at Pcslinwar, 
149. Solicits a pecuniary grant, concludes 
a treaty, 150. ■ His many routed, lie flics 
to Lndiana, ibid. Defeats tlio Amirs of 
Sindli, ix. 231. Is beaten by Dost Ma- 
homed at Abbasab.ad, 282. Returns to 


Ludiana, 283 „ , , , 

A'-a Mir Moatcmmed-nd-Doivla pensioned 
by tlio king of Oiide, Ix. 175. The East 
India Company guarantco his person and 
property, 258. Hostility of Naslr-ud-dln 
fotvards, ibid. Decision of the RrltisU 


Government respecting his protection 
ibid. Retires to British territory, 259 
His chanacter and death, ibid. 

Agra Presidency, erection of, ix. 251 

Ahmed Baksh Khan Navrab of Firozporo, 
ix. 126 

Ajmer Province, reasons for its annexation, 
viii. 281. Financial value of, ibid. note. 

Ajayperh, Fort of, vii. 13 (see Buudelkhand). 

Akyab, port of Arakan. exports of, ix. 112, 
note. 

Alompra, a celebrated sovereign of Burma, 
his Conquests, ix. 20 

Alves, Jlajor, Political Agent at JajTiur, 
ivoimdcd by an assassin, ix, 325 

Alwnr, disturbances at. Attempted assassin- 
ation of Ahmed Baksh Klian,ix. 126. Tlio 
Raja of, dlsaflcctcd to the British, 127. 
Imimldiitcd by the fall of Biirtporo, tho 
Raja delivers up tlio instigators of tlio 
attempt on Aiimcd Baksh klmn, 129, Be- 
comes reconciled, 135 

Amar Sing Tliapa, Gorka chief, vlll. 26 (seo 
Nepal). 

Anibajl Inglla, Governor of Goliiul, Ids 
transactions svitli Sindlila and Sir Goorgo 
Bnrloiv, vll. 87 

Amherst, Lord, appointed Qovemor-Ociio- 
ral, lx. 2. ■ Remark on Ids proviotiH Em- 
bassy to China, Ibid. Engngos In war 
Ava, 8, Proclamation, itpp. 11. Ills mo- 
tives for declining to interforo svitli Ditr- 
jan Sal’s proceedings at Bltttrhioro, 128. 
Comitorinnitils tho ardors of Sir David 
Oclitorlony, 120,, Adopts Sir 0, Molcalfu's 
Kiiggestlons to roinovo Ditrjan Sal, 131, 
Receives an addition to his titlo, 14'J, 
Visits tho Upper Provliteos, 144, Intiir- 
vlows with tho King of Oiiild at Litoltiiow, 
144. Rceolvos tho mlsslnns of tho Mativa 
and Mahratta States at Agra, 1411, Tim 
deputatlou of tho Rajput olilofs at Dolld, 

148. . Dlsotiaslnn with tho King of Doliil, 

149. Bccelvos at Simla a friendly mis. 
ohm from Ranjlt Sing, Ibid. Is ocenplod 
with plana for amolioratlng tho Intonial 
ndmlntatratlon of tho Provinces, 157. Ills 
encouragement of oduoatlon among jlm 
nnttvoa, 162, Reviews of ills ndmlnUlra* 






/ 
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\vi‘t fi*? f t hTiiint- ni‘ t^YA.ihUh Tal'^t tV 

«:tU Viflr M. / U'^ ff*?Ur, »iL r,f MttiKrA. h. 337, ;:ti>rA!it»'C'l ty 

?.*- JtHA'f* tl rr’fns'.uvl t-f I»H r/v»4 Slrij;, 1V4. 

17')' *'^ AnVaiw f,f, |nT4'!M ly iJi^ 

arts' fwafu* il.' jnJnl’j.’it, 2»7. It. ft. l.iVr rrfa^.^ 

TYi‘'»‘'rf f<'t:ftVf« h***’fll on th* }>ri!hh /f»ifjff-r, 5 r.J 

Ilf’.M;**- 1 t*r Jn- ft hr£:ir fu C/.ltfA-sti;*, »rNj. fr^nr- 

ttftualiti-r, M. TTTlI'rn f>r kfjyfo bfan. 13, I:rfa;'!nr»’‘l 

llfjf TV*** a rltlm m Ihr ll»h nf lurar, lu Ijy US'* J5'-:rmi», It. hlttnrl ifKri f,f it« 

t^?u}f -H*. Tftsr« {nmiWr, \*f, Aufimt HAJm lt» kin;*', 

r,f .rnM'!ilr«rr, iMI. i»;:jii?in in. Ui rst^TAi'hlf'a} n-afnrrt, T3.;y. 

Jlrltl’U HrrnJrc« hs»<E- liy ff.t» l.'fitNh, if.M. O'^tl 

«««-» f-ir Elis' |>»>ttKiU ('frr.ntrU'Utlritu^l^, In t's'n'^t«l7 I'ytl f* finrma\ lon. i'rc- 
J« tri IUiAJaI, 210. 1 ot* •r«I linr rvrin;t »tifr nf, 115 

JowrtI I'X C*’1. Ctmn In SfronJ, vri»|,itfat»a AfaVarn Ca|>lt^l f<f !!;»• iVn^ln-rf. Ir. 7n. 

IniInrr, 2 .’ 0 . Omfuilnn ftn»S rar-lnr wr. Takrn )>y IlithanJ', 7n, Jf.’i 

r.itififjrd hy**)' rn'TO^'fiarls** In l!A/pfjtiti-‘i. T'E 

T|il lift, 1*5. cnutrit'Htinnt fti Anny',ln«nfft'fl(s)?^fiftia?{rf|rryr;'ifltVct- 

Krht»tia;rrrit, 1innitl,ftr.<l tnnr.^ftf JrtjHir. lofp, ■jH. M-W (trr. Vrllriri*?. Di'snt- 

IliH. Ill' c*>llca 2 ii#', Msititmtr.M Slnli, jis^n' of, '»'llU tin* rlvll nt Maifft*, 

ftIJnckft'l li>‘ llic llajptU rh!<*f,Clnn'l ‘'ifjp. 103. Tl/s^ C**-r»rnan'J<*f.ln‘C)jlrf /»• 5J>« 
Tilt* Amir Minmn IIjo to <lrai no! a in thn Cofintll, 

c.-iyllnl, ROff olttnils-rji thn erntnlrr, 133. 103 IMtulNfls^si «* rrtrrrfcljm^nt*, 

IlrcfWr' ft lantc rnniom thp yrlnrl- lOt. 3tt}#tf0'* rpr-s^iri on thf? Tcr*t 

T'allly of J^h<‘VliaTa!i, 13i. Csimi'**!' Uoi fontr.act, U’.'l. U ftrrrifs'vl by tbs' Com- 
llrtji nf Jayptir lo j»'r him ttlbutr, ttoil 10 In'Cbkf, W MS-nJcil by lbs* 

ilhrnl'* Chaml J'lnr. ibM. rrfnuotr* mar- Oorrmor In f.VstjnrlJ, 107. tJrnrr.il ordfr, 

rUw nllUncfi I'rtw'prn the Ibijai of lO-^. Tlto Afljidant-Hororal an'l b!' <Jr- 

*fr«llil>tirft!nJ JA)'pi(f,nn<fa( thrlf **ofrjnn* pufy /W. FVfir.s*nc amon^t 

Isallnn U Ircfttrrt ttis'lr cnnal, t23. I:e» thr onirori.i'OO. ^u^il^rAU*pcn*Jo^«,3’}l. 

cclrr^ ft pAjTOfnt (rmn af-thpaf, nn»3 A»t'lrf'vt t»» ih*‘ 0‘nrfmor In CmincU, 

wlllnlmwatlietronpiof bUcollra^japffom IbM. Ininlonllnallf.n of.303. Tbrrat'to 

ilrrm, isn. Is bin'll by tbr party of tb« |h»* Oorrnjor, IM-J, Tos's of ail- 

lUn! «t JMbfuiP l« remorc the Minister bri’on to the trs'nrrmmrnt rf<|olrod, 203. 

ainl the Gum, 137. Artfully munlm ?ffr:ln;r«t J's'rfncapatAriT, 20<. AiritRihn 

Ibetn, b.N, noto. llrilrttr^ Jarpur, bnl nt llyif-'mlyol, 203. Hoturn to oliosn'mctf, 

re lirr' nt Ibe in^Unco of tbe Uanl, 120. 20i, 3t>3. I.onlty of the Cottmor-Genc- 

llfsirRCft Mfltlliurftjpur,lMil. rrotcctsthe ral, 207, 20A. IrlaU and wtitcnco?, 309. 

PimUrl Kftflm Khan, 133. Is prrrcntcd Armn^rrmrnt' fur the Krpal war, vlU, 7, 

tnnn nwlstlntr tho riodwls on tbrir re* Dct.aJJ of the fortes, Ijt. Korccs of Ibo 

treat. Iftl. Intimidated by the position second c.impn!;,'^, 47. Dan of the Tin- 

Iftkcn by Gcncml Ochtcrlony, consents to clarl cnmpalsTi, 154. Pctallof the forces, 

ilMi.ind hl» nriny, and to ratify n Itrltlsh ir/>. Kc.^^nns for the cxpetHKon to Uan- 

ftlifance, ibid. Tart of Ids forces taken poon, lx. 30, Torre employed In Ilunna, 

into IlrlUah pay, Ibid. Visits the llrlthh Dl. Txp rlment of alMckiUff Trlih na- 

campntAJmeie.nnd presents the uicmDlr* tire troops, nnsupported by Turojy'ans, 

of Ids life, lx. 971, note. 51.- InstiNmlln-iilon of native troops, 

Amritsar, site of the sacred temple of the C7 (rcc llarrachporr). Tlic slcee of 

Hikhs, disturbances nt, vli. 113 Ilhurtpore, 131. T.cslmcnls employed In 

Anjar district ceded to the nrillsh, yUI. 93 the nsvnnlt of Ilhurtpore, 137. l)i*ctrn- 

(scc Cntch), Attacked by Insurgents, tent of, nt the rctiuctlon of the IlatU, 

ix. 124 l&ft, IC9, ItcmonsTranrrs aeaJnst the 

Apa Dcfal Nlpankar submits to General plan of the reducthm, 170, GcTieral 

ilunro, vlH. 22H order In confirmation, 171. Inrcstlga- 

Apa Sahel), Modajl Bhonsla, nephew of Ka:** lion of the disbursements on acconnt of, 

liujl, assumes tho llcccncy of Nngpur, l»3. Amount of rMuctlons In the charges 

and slim* a treaty svilh the Brlilsli, yiU. of, 173. Forces ftppolnicd for the occu- 

97 (sro KaiTpiir). Is made prisoner br - jvitlon of Coorg. 245, Force assemlled 
the llesidciu, 251. F5c.apC5 on the march RtAjmcrc, under Hrlgadler Mevenson, 

to Allahabad, 252. Takes refuge In tho 3<ft, note. Kmploycd In Shekliawat^ 

Mahadco hills, 353. Cuts oft a detach* 350 

ment under Capt. Sparkes, 205. Ob<tl- Asam, Principality of, sketch of Its history 
nato resistance of his Adherents, 209, 270. and goTcmmeut, lx. 15. Taken posses* 
Flics to Aslrgcrh, 971, M’anUers In dis- slon of by tho Bnrmas, 19. Kntcred by 

guise to tho Punjab, 273, and tho lllma* the British under Colonel Jllehards, 39. 
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Is made a British 'province 64, G5. Bur- 
mas renounce their claims on, 106 
Ashti, battle of, via. 221 , 222 
Ava, tJngdom of, is. 8 (see Burma). 

Baillie, Major, his influence with the Kawab 
Ghari^d din, — attempts to effect reform, 
viii. 75. Ordered by Earl Moira to re- 
strict his functions, 80. His projects op- 
posed, 8K "Vindicates his conduct, 82. 
Censured by Earl Moira, removed from 
Lucknow, ibid. His official conduct, 85 
BMza B:ii, favourite wife of Sindhia and his 
intended successor, is. 146, 147. De- 
posits eighty lakhs with the East India 
Company for payment of the contingent, 
14S. Hopes to' retain her power, 361. 
Ibctract from her correspondence with 
Lord \V. Bentinck, 362. On the revolt of 
the minor Rajah she applies to the 
British Resident and is prevailed upon to 
withdraw from Gwalior, 3G3. Removes 
to Agra, ibid. Encamps at Fornikabad, 
ibid. Retires to tlie Dekhin, 364 
Baji Rno, Reshwa of the Mahrattas viii. 
257 (see Mahrattas). 

Banca, a dependency of Palembang, ceded 
to England by the Snltan, vii. 271 
Banswani. treaty with the Raja of, viii. 371 
(see Uajputana). 

Barabhum, Zemindari, disturbances in, ix. 
243. The house of the judge burnt, ibid. 
Ganga Narayan defies the authorities at 
Randi, aud repulses the troops, 249. He 
is killed at Singbhum, ibid. Judicial 
regulations unsuitable, ibid. Commis- 
sioner appointed, 230 

Bareilly, city of Rohilkhand, state of popu- 
lar feeling viit 86. Resists the house 
tax, 87. Collection commenced by the 
magistrate, 88. The 3Iufli appealed to, 
ibid. Poptflar insurrection, 69. Demands 
of tlie rioters, 90. They murder Mr. 
Leycester. Insurgents dispersed, ibid. 
The town suhmits to the tax, 91 , 

Barlow, Sir George, Governor-General, 
(provisionally), vu. 76. Kominated per- 
manently by'the Court of Directors, ibid. 
Remarks on his political administration, 
75, His sucwssfal management of the 
revenue, 76, 81. Superseded by I/5rd 
Minto, 167. Appointed Governor of 
Madras, ibid. Causes of his unpopu- 
larity, ibid. Unpropitious state of society, 
168.’ Cass of Mr. Sherson, ibid. His 
decision reversed by the Court of Direc- 
tors, 169. Case of the investigation of 
the Carnatic debts, 170. Injathdous in- 
terference in favour of Reddy Rao, 174, 
Case of Colonel Mnnro, 190. Commands 
his release, 192. Propriety of the pro- 
ceedinjT, ibid. His public order respect- 
ing General Macdowall, 193. Remarks, 
194. Suspends Jlajor Boles and Colonel 
Capper, ibid. Remarks, 195. Extensive 


suspension of officers, 19G. His charges 
against them, ibid. Aggravating circum- 
stances, 197. His letter of approbation 
to the officers at Hyderabad repudiated 
by them, 199. Daii^rous crisis, ibid. 
Difficulties of bis position, 200. Correc- 
tive measures, 201. Effects of, ibid. 
Employs Colonel Close to interpose at 
Hyderabad, 205. The test of aihesioa 
signed- 207. The Governor-General vin- 
dicates thi proceedings of the Governor 
of Madras, ibid. Contrast of their man- • 
ner of proceeding, 20S,' Review of his 
conduct, 2\0. Diversity of opinion in 
the Court of Directors, 2 i3. Recalled, 214 

Baroda, court of the Gaekwar (see Guze- 
rat), iii. 87 

Barrackpore, discontent of the Bengal 
troops at, ix. 63. Absurd dread of the 
Bunnas, 69. Other causes of di^ontent, 
69, 70. The 47th disobeys an order to 
parade for a march, 71. Petition to bo 
dismissed, ibid. Are fired upon, 72. 
Punishments, ibid. 

Batta allowances, history of, ix. IGS, 171, 
Reduction of, 172 

Bayley, Wm. Biitterworth, Governor-Gene- 
ral ad interim, ix. 167 

Behar, its inhabitants, viii. 87. Social con- 
dition, 83 

Benares the people oppose a house-tax, vii. 
334. Passive resistance, ibid. Prepare 
to march to Calcutta, 335. Their peti- 
tion, Appendix, 424. Character of its 
inhabitants, 336. Affray between Mus- 
sulmans and Hindus, ibid. ,Slpahis neu- 
tral— turbulent disposition ‘of the popu- 
lace, 337 

Bentinck, Lord 'W niiam , Governor of 
Jladras, arrests the Zemindari settle- 
ments, vii. 35. Supports the change of 
the costume of the Sipahis, 93. Is cen- 
sured by the Court of Directors, and re- 
called, 104. Appointed Governor-Gene- 
ral, ix. 167. His indiffereuce to popular 
agitation, 170, and note. His arrange- 
ments for effecting retrenchment in the 
public expenditure, 172. Visits the east- 
ern BelUements , 173. Abolition of the 
Suttee, 1S5, et seq. Eonns the le^lative 
council, 203. Arranges the settlement of 
the revenue of the western provinces, 204. 
His activity and success in completing the 
settlement, 205. Promotes education, 
213. Discourages the study of the na- 
tive tongues, ibid. Character of his ad- 
ministration, 372 

Berar the Raja Ragoji Bhonsla’s preten- 
sions founded on the promises of I^rd 
Cornwallis, vii. 35, 35. Obtains the ces- 
sion of Sambhalpur, 37. Although dis- 
contented and harassed hy Holkar, 
Sindhia, and the Pindaris, mmntiuns the 
British alliance, 52, 53 (see Kagpur). 

Bettia,districtof,TiiL9, 10 (see'KepMSaran). 
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of a Britbli envoy (Colonel Symo) at 
.Ava, 12, and note.. Results of Captain 
Canning’s mission, 13, 14. Viceroy of 
Arakan demands of the British the dc* 
livery of the refugees, 14. Puts forth 
a claim to Ramoo, Chittagong, etc., as 
undent dependencies of Arakan, 16. 
Gives assistance to the Raja Chandra 
Kanta of Asara, 18, 19, Takes possession 
of the territory. 19. Relations TvUh 
Manipur atid Kachar, 20, 21. Counte- 
nances border aggressions on Chittagong, 

22, 23. Occupies the islet of Shahpuri, 
Presumptuous {spirit of its government, 

25, and note. Commences hostilities in 
Kachar, 26, 27. British proclamation of 
■war replied to by tlie viceroy of Pegu, 

29. Most efBcacious means of invasion 
considered by. the British, 30, 31. The 
inhabitants abandon Rangoon, 37. Re- 
sistance made by Burma forces in Asam, 
39.— In Kachar, ibid. — In Chittagong, 
40, 41. ^Vithdrau'S troops for the defence 
of the interior, 42. Conferences pro- 
posed, 45. Army driven from Kemcn- 
dine, 46, 47. Concentrates at Donabcw*, 
48. Great loss at Kamarnt, 50. Talains, 
52. Abandons tho provinces of Tena- 
serim, 52. Tsada Woon defeats the 
Madras troops at Kyklu, 54, Is beaten 
At Thantabain, 56. Operations of Maha 
Bandoola against Rangoon, 57 — 61. 
Army dispersed at Kokein, 63. Forces 
driven out of Asam, 04, 65. Retire from 
Kachar before Gambhir Sing, 66, 67. 
Driven from Arakan by General Morri- 
son, 76. Talaln chiefs offer to join the 
British with a force, 81. Army at Dona- 
bew repels the attack of General Cotton, 
86. Death of Bandoola and abandon- ] 
ment of Donabew, 89. Evacuation of 
Promo, 89. Proposals to negotiate, 90. 
Obstinacy of the Court, 91. Enmity of 
the Siamese against Ava, ibid. Army 
assembled at Miaday and Tongho, 94, 
Sir A. Campbell’s offer of a conference 
accepted, 94. Terms of peace proposed 
• by the British, ibid. Rejected, 96, Bur- 
inns renew operations, ibid. Repulse the 
British at Watigaon,ibid. Defeated and 
broken up at Prorae, 93. Deserted by 
the Shans, and falls back to Melloon, 93. 
Treat}’ agreed to, 99. Execution delayed, 
100. Melloon captured, ibid. The court 
send a deputation, 101. The last army 
under Zajynh-thuyan vanquished at 
Pagahm, 102, 103. Forces at Sitang 
dispersed by Colonel Pepper, 105, Peace 
concluded at Yandabo, 106. Court not 
reconciled to the reception of a British 
resident, 103. Settlement of western 
boundary, ibid, note. Form of govern- 
ment, 56, note. 

Burmese \Var, unpromising circumstances 
attendiug it, ix. 7. Major Netvton attacks 


a Burma force at Bikrampur, 25. ''Capt. 
Johnstone disperses a large force at 
Bhadrapur, 26. Lleut.-Col. Bowen re- 
pulsed at Dudhpatii, 27. Their mode of 
warfare, 29. ilotives for attaching Ava 
by the Irawadi, 30. Forces embarked, 
31. Position of Rangoon, 36. Desertion 
of the Toira, 37. Deficiency of supplies 
and conveyances, ibid. Positions taken 
up, 33. Lient.-Col. Richards’ operations 
in As:ini, 49. Lieut.-Col. Innes* move- 
ment in Kachar, ibid. Advance of Maha 
Bandoola on Ramoo, 41. Defeat of Oapt. 
Noton*s force, 42. Panic in Chittagong, 
ibid. Cheduba and Negrais reduced by 
Major Wahab and Brigadier M*Cieagh, 
43. General Sir A. Campbell reconnoi- 
tres and takes a stockade, 44. Unsuc- 
cessful attack on Kcmendine, 45. Found 
deserted, garrisoned by the British, 40. 
Sickness in the Army, 46, 47. The 
Bnrmese plan to hem in the Army 
checked, Captain Isaacs killed, the town 
of Dalla destroyed, 48. Works on tlie 
L>Tie and at Karaarut stormed and occu- 
pied by General Macbean, 49,50. Syriam 
the ancient capital of Pegu taken, 50. 
Tavoy and Mergui taken by Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Miles, 51. Martaban and the district 
of Ye by Lient.-Col. Godwin, 52. Tlie 
stockades on tlie Rangoon river for twenty 
miles destroyed by Brigadier-General 
Fraser and a flotilla under Captain Chads, 
63. The Madras infantry under Lleut.- 
Col. Smith and Mojor Wahab unsup- 
ported by Europeans attack Kyklu and 
are repulsed Nvith loss, 54. Major Wahab 
killed, ibid. Brigadier M*Crcagh de- 
stroys the post, 55. Major Evans and 
Captain Chads take and destroy the fort 
of Thantabain, 56. I\Iaba Bandoola 
talces command of the Bnrmas with 
large reinforcement?, 57. Closes upon 
the British lines, 58. Is driven back, 59. 
>Iaha Thilwa strongly entrenched at 
Kokein routed by General Campbell, and 
Brigadier Cotton, 63, 64. Other divisions 
dislodged at Syriam and Thantabain, 
81. The difficult}’ of obtaining supplies 
and conveyance occasions the suggestion 
of other plans, ibid. Objections of Sir 
Thomas iinnvo, 82. Arrangements for 
the advance to the interior, 83. Mqior 
Sale lands at Cape Negi-ais, ibid. The 
Burmas retreat to Donabew, 84. Sir A. 
Campbell marches to L}’no and through 
Tharawa to Yuadit,85. General Cotton 
repu’sed at Donabew, 86, Capts. Rose 
and Cannon killed, 87. Sir A. Campbell 
returns to Tliarawa and takes Donabew, 
8S . Advances to Prorae, 89. Attempted 
negociation, 90. Burma force recruited, 
90. Armistice, 94. War renewed, 96. 
Colonel M‘DowaU supported by .Major 
Evans and Colonel Smith defeated at 
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WAtfiTnr.n, U7, Colnnei >M><wrtn fln<l 

I>J7I, JUj)Jirn U^’iicral 

ftdftf'l; mi the n«rxiu)«, (n. J^rlrhh oHJctm 
JsIDrO.yj.iiolr, ^ tie* Jlunn.i forre lirokrn 
lip, lUlIln nt Mfllfion. nfl«l Hie 

UrltMi .uUiinn? in l‘iitAna;;oh, 100, >Id- 
Iwn r.npturcti, 107. of lO.T 

J)urr« iJrfc.tti the &t 

KJrW.vlil. 107, IGS 

Cninpl>en, Sir ArrIilOnM, apj>olntcil rmn* 
f of the h^rcri In nHnwn, 
U. Z'i lIurinc*o Wnr), 

Cmnlnir. t)in Ilononrahlo C»t'i>r;:r, li!< ol>- 
sonratlmi'i In rarllnmcnt on the 
of Die Coin|i.my‘n diarirr, vh. IIU 
Indian j^olicy, viK. IX'i, 130* Ai*|»olnt«d 
iiorcnior-Orncrnl, lx, 1. Apifolntmerit 
mncnilcd, 2 

Cjnnln;;, C.ipl„ hli nil*«'ofi in Ava, Ix. 13. 
Itctnrni from r.tmKOon vrithoal vlMtln;: 
the capital, 15. rolhle.il ftj:cat ^dlh Die 
ftrmy, 27 

Carey, V. Illlam, iMplfst Mif^lonary.liM f>cr* 
scveranct*, vll. 310, Ap;‘olnltMl a. Tro- 
fc?:»or of Dio College of I'ort U'jlUain, 
311 

Ce.vlon, vlH. Cl. ifl'^ton to the Kinz of 
jCandy, C3. Un^ucrc^iful, IthJ. Mr. 
North*^ propfhctl treaty, C3. 7tuttmmi 
made Kin;:, C5, Major Jlivlc cvAciintca 
Kandy, Ihid. Divr.t un MtUu<«fiil, IhW. 
TJic Kn;:li‘'h munlcrrti, UC. Ferocity of j 
the hlnct, C7. Governor Krownrlxrc do. 1 
7 >o^cs the kin;:, (H, Inanrrcctlon, C2, 
TranqiiilHiy restored, 70. Administration 
reformed, 72. 

Clmndu I,al, ofllccr of the Kiram, vil. 
2C7 (sec Hyderabad). His j»rodlsallty, 
rill. 3^8 

Clmrnna or Illmt?, hereditao' hards, rc- 
cnriiles for the perfonname of contracts 
in the West of India, vll. 3C. Horrid 
sacriilcc of, Ihid. note. 

Channed men in the linrmese army, U.53, 
Chatriisnl, Kaj. 1 , Ills elevation, vil. D. I>}^ 
jKjysesscd liy IlnncosU Khan, 10. Itc» 
llcved by the iVslnra Dajl Kao, 10. 
liivislon In tlie lcrrltor>* at Ids death, 
ibid. 

Chectoo, Ills origin, viil. 131 (see Pind.irls). 
CJdna trade, unUclpatcd c.vtcnslon of, ix, 
331. Kvasons for throwing it oj>cii, 232. 
Keccs.*!}!}' of opening It, 347 
Chinese oppose llic occupation of Macao by 
Kritlsh troops, vil. 227. Firmness and 
furbcnrancc of tlicir conduct, 22S. Kepul 
tributary* to the cni|jeror, vilf. 4. In- 
terpose in the atT.ilrs of Kcp.aT,8C. I,ctter 
of, on the subject, 4 12. Settlers at Tavoy 
support the Ilritisli troops, ix. 278 
Cliittagong, district of, receives a body of 
emigrants from Arakan, ix. 11. Aegres* 
felons of the linmiQS on, 23. Occupation 
Of Shahpuri, ihid. Hurnia incursion and 


vidnrj'ftt nnrnon, 4!. Alarm nf (he In 
hnhJUnis, 42. JJurm.ns fmally rcllrt 
Ibid. 

Choirs, irlK* of, (^•^c ^^cmlndarl of Karn 
btiurn). 

Cholera, the dl^c.i'e known in India frorr 
(he enril^t limes, viil. i7S, Asiumes t 
new form, IMd. K.iphlity of Ks ravage* 
in (lie ftnny, IImI. Kreaks out nt Ho*dn- 
ftUid, 271. AiTjJcara In the armies on 
(he frawadl, Ix. 143. Greater fatality In 
the iJnmia army, ibid. 

Clndn .N'ftg^iur, its geograplilcal position, 
ix.231. Condition of Ks j>opnlatlon, 232. 
Its giivrrmnent, 233. Outbreaks of the 
Holes, IMd. lnterr*^Hllon of the govem- 
mrnt of Iicngnt,237, Destruction of the 
Insurgents, 234. Want of Intciprcterj, 
ibid, and note. 

CliHsti.in missions, jruccers of Koman Ca- 
tholic Mi'slonarits in the south of India, 
vil. 310. Lutherans. IbM. I’crsovcrancc 
of .Mr.Cftrty, 34L ?»'ot perrailtcd to re- 
main at Calcutta, the Ilaptist 3II?s!onary 
fforlcty's ministers settle at K^iratnporc, 
.742. Tolerated by I/)n! Wellesley, 343. 
HtstrJctcd by Slr Oe<«-gc IJartow and 
I/)rd Minto, Ibid. Tlieir IfCrrary and 
cdncalJonAlcfTurtscDCOunigcd.344. Kpls- 
copal rstablfshmcnl of Calcutta, rlil. 402. 
I'irst Jlishtp con*emted, 403. His cen- 
trnrtcd (fowcffl, Ibid, Cli.sractcr of Jllshop 
]MlddIcton,40(. Founds llishop'sCotlcgu 
iieapCiIctitta,405. Appointment of Chap- 
lains (;f the Church of Scotland, 40d, 
.'lirsionarj' reinforcements, Ibid. Tlicir 
number and ilUlrilmtIon,407. Societies 
for translating the I)ib!c» 4t‘S. Obstacles 
to the conversion of tlic natives, 409. 
Diversion to British residents, 410. Kn- 
couraged in the improvement of native 
education, 411. {See Sdiooh). iJIshop 
Heber, ix. 1C3. nishops .Tames and Tur- 
ner, Ibid. Kemarks on Kisliop Heber’s 
Journal, ibid, note. Discussion In the 
Commons iifxm additional liishoprlcs, 3$0. 
Mr. O'CcnncIFs objections against the 
erection of a dominant churcli In India, 
ibid. Appointment of IHsIiops to^JIadras 
and Kombay ibid. 

Circars, Konhom, character of (he land- 
owners of, viii.ps. TribuiefDr,rcdecmcd, 
3S7. Arctrcatforoutlaw5,ix.27I. Out- 
laws reized, and quiet restored, 272 

ClO'<!. Colonel, resident at Koona, sent to 
use his Influcnco witli the clisaiTcclcd offi- 
cers at Hyderabad, vH. 170 

Cochin, Its position, vH. 4. Tlic Kaja signs 
A new treaty, 197. Captain Klacker and 
Colonel Munro Improve the revenue of, 
ibid. Amount of tribute, Ibid., note. 

Collectors of revenue, j>ov.ers of, Ix. 257. 
Judicial powers, 178. Spcchil Commis- 
sioners appointed to hear appeals from, 
179 
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Combcrmerc, Lord, Commundcr-in-Chfcf, 
ix.SO. Orders abandonment of Arakan, | 
UiUl. Commands the army at Bhurtporc, 
133 

Coolies, some account of, ix. US 
Coorj:, savaiinJ ferocity of its Kaja, Ir, 243. 
He forbids iulcrcoursc vritli the British, 

244. Is deposed by proclamation, 245. 
The territory of, entered by British forces, 

245, Colonel Lindesay, occupies Jladhu- 
kaira, 24G. Colonel AWau;:!! advances to 
Itabata, 247. Is repulsed at BvSk, 24S. 
Defeat of Colonel Jackson's dclaclimcnt, 
249. Surrender of the Ilaja, 250. Bril* 
ish cnca&cmcnls cn the annexation of, 
251 

Coravralll?, Marquh:, tributes of respect to 
Ills Tuemory, vxi.VG 

Coromandel, or eastern coast of the penin- 
sula. The Company’s possession extended 
tlircurheut, rii. 6 

Craddock, Sir John, Ccrmuandcr-ia-Chlef 
at Madras, tU.W. Referms the costume 
cf the Sipahis, 91. ObscinatCiV enforces 
a chanire cf dress, 92. Is recalle*!, viL 104 
Catch, priudpahty and ralrh cf. native 
diserdtrs in, Tiii.75. rremetes the dis- 
turbance? in Katti'^ur, 7G. Reduced trr 
Cclcnel Last, T7. Ar;ir ccerpied by Lhe 
Drirlsh, ibid- Finally ce*dei, 7?. Treaty 
■wdth the Ran cf Bh-\ Rid. XVmnesria 

Jsh ivisim under ^ VC. Ktir, ties the 

treaty ^th tire Jharc-sa. {bid. Trans-* 

* cn the borafn, Rid. Oacupchou 
cd L'Xm hv S^dh trtex?, 515. Tne a^r- 
Srres55mdi5rvurd.r.^ Irradod lyths 
re^nre^s in S^indh. in. 223. en 





Dekhin, %’Iccroy of, Sekandar Jfdi, his cha. 
meter and the causes of discuiitcnl with 
the British connexion, ril. 19, 20. ThreaU 
cncil dissolution of alliance, 21, Sir O. 
Barlow determines to force the Mrain to 
maintain tlic connexion, 22. ArKuments 
on this question, 23, Sekandar Jah al- 
ters his conduct. Ills favourite Mahipat 
Ram hostile to the British, (s'je Jlahlpat 
Ram), 24. Ke;:ociatIons for a successor 
to ilic 3Iinistcr Jlfr Alcm, 2G. Kxceeses 
of the princes, vlll. 76. Tlie princes 
Samsam and Mnb.irik-ud-I)owIa reeirt 
the Resident’s force, 7G. Are removed to 
Golconda, ibid. TIic refonned subsidiary 
force of, 33^. Take ll>e fort of Jfowa, 
IMd. Improvidence of the minbter, ildd. 
TJiC Resident, Mr. Rus«ell, authorised to 
interpose, 339. Ulsinriructl'm.Ibid. lie- 
foms cf Sir Charles 5fetca!f.Ibid. Coun- 
lemcticn of Chandu I.al, Ibid. HnaJ^Sal 
cmbarraiTSCnts of, 344. Debts of, to 
Palmer and Company, 345,nede. L’azim- 
cd-dcvrla, on fcl*accei*hn, deterr.oi:j/is to 
manse? his own aJTaJrr, fx. 200. 71;e 
hriasm sauetions ti.e ap;/?k:tmest of ar- 
bitrators to adjurt the daf;.cs cf Palmer 
and Company, 2*3 

BeihLth:;? of, mp re-eutaUre cf the dynarir 
cf Timur. r;h 7. Shall Alem, C*-A 
cember. lR>v, 10. Shall A.kl'tr the to- 
cenl, mmoed*?!, 1 7 . Bis e-cei , R.-.-xa 

Jthanui.% alomt to iurestod w:tti the 





Dutdj f.>rMphirln? 

fijftn, vU. Attnf k nf Amlfoyim, lf47. 
^Mrrfn«lerp<l. ThpCf.'mmnnilfintirJeilftnjl 
f/cffpfAl lHcn(tpH, Attack 
of lln«dnnn?Spurrcmlcr to Captnln Cole, 
2t9. AtUrk on Tcmate. nntl purrender 
to Captatn Tucker, lbfd« f'tr rdwnni 
IVltrir buMii Iho nntl ilr-lruv* the 
ft»rt of Crr^lck. li^O. tfnvrt rclnfurced nml 
(Jcncrat D.icnttc)^ nppolnlc<l Governor, 
351. <7rn. »rrttJ«crtj» ftrrhTS wtt)i more 

troops. itiUl. Ilxt^edltton njpvtnsl Java, 
254. JJrltiah forro Innil nt Chiilnryl — 
occupy (lie city, Hfift, Tnkc post At Wet* 
lfvrtcdpn,2!>7. ACvancc toConiell5,V*»S, 
Armrifrcrncnla for rtn 2*i9. Ad- 

vnneo of Colonel Gillespie's cohimn, ll»M. 
Advance of Colonel GlUhs division. IbW. 
Colonel Mndcod klllCil, 200. The Dutdi 
mervo dlsixjrscd—prl.soncra taken, 2CI. 
Genera! Jansens retires to Chcflbon, IbM. 
Driven from Ids last position )iy Sir S. 
Anclimnty, 202. Surrender of Java, IMd. 
Dutch residents at I'alemban;? murdered 
hy the Sultan, CW, : AdTnnia;;e to the 
colonists of the occupation by tl»e Cnglbb, 
2C4. Jtestored to the Dutch, lUd. 

East. Colonel. Ills opcn^llona In Cntch, 
vlli. 77, In Oknmandol, 7H 
Ikist India ComjvMiy, Sir George Ilirlosv, 
Oovcmor-Oenpral,. vll. 7d. Dcmiigo* 
mont of tlic Finances In India, 77. iCo- 
trenchmont of tho mlUtarv oxiicn&ca 
indispensable, 78, ' I’olltical views 
p,acrlticod to jiccuniary exigencies, 70. 
Beduction or tho mto of intercat on 
tho Loans, 60, Great tUndnutlon of ox- 
pondlluro effected by Sir G. Barlow, 
81. Discussion on tho expediency of , 
the King's ministers Imvlng tho chief 
patronage, 105. . Lonl Jklinto Governor | 
Ucnonil by coraproinlfio for Lord i 
dcrdalo, lOS. Arrangement of tho 
• patronago, lOS. Conimlttoo of the 
House of Commons inqnlro Into Its 
affairs, 114. Decreased vnliio of lU Im- 
port trade, 116. Sanctiou'tho expulsion 
of tho Dutch from Java, and aWudon- 
mont of tho Isl.and to tho natives, 2G4, 
(SCO Java). A surplus of local rcvcmio | 
obtained nt tho close of Lord Mlnlo's i 
administration In India, 345. History i 
of tho Indian debt; S4G. Of Us partial ' 
transfer to Kurope, S47. Balance of 
surplus remitted In favour of Indio, 34S. 
Account of bullion, ibid, note, ^ans 
from tho Qovomraont, 352. Salo of 
appointments, 353. Investigated by : 
• the House of Corainous, 354. Renewal I 
of their charter, 355. Views of tho ; 
Directors— of tho minister, 301. Lord 1 
Melville intimates a determination to | 
open tho trade, 302. Petition for a ro- 
ncwal of tho charter, 503. Counter : 


petitions, 353, I'fclcnslons of the out 
ports, 305. Objections of theCoinpany 
3CG. Pelltlon for tho renewal of th 
privileges, ntid repayment of thcl 
cJotit, 3C7. Heard l)y both Hon«cn o 
I’.arll.imcfit on tho n«!CRtlofi of thcii 
oxc1»isIto trade, SC’^, Resolution pasicc 
by tho Commons, 352. Diwusalons or 
tfie bill, 355. In tho House of I^rds 
402, Advnntagcsand dJs.advnnlagca o: 
tho new Charter, 407. Reflections or 
the ri«o of tho Indian Krnplrc, 410 
Comparative at.'^tcmcnls of tho amount 
of their trade, 412, note. I.'arl Moira, 
Oovcrnor-Gcncml, financial prcMurc, 
vHI. 2. Accepts a loan from the Nabob 
of Oudo, 75. A Fccond loan, 33. Ixird 
Amherst, Govenicr - Ocncml, ix. 2. 

to, from tho Bal, Regent ol 
Gwalior, 149. Ix>.ans froai native 
powciT*. 1C.7. Incrca*!© of financial bur* 
dens, 1C.1. Comparatlvonnancialftl.itO’ 
ment, I627*2S, RR. Lord WUH.atn Bcn- 
tincl:, Oovcnior.Gcncral, dcGcicncy ol 
tho public revenue, IC7. Reduces the 
extra pay of tlio ofilccrs of tho army, 
JC*i, Rcrcniio required by, on account 
of territorial administTatlon, ITJ. At- 
tempts of, to reduce the Interest of 
theirdebt tofa«rr>cpccnt.,208. fiurplus 
revttnuo obtained by, 205. Statement 
of Uio revenue, and charges made to 
Parliatnont, 210. DIscuMiona on rc- 
nc\%*al of tho Charter, 337. Ilxcess of 
charge from 3814-15 to 1838*£9 on terri- 
torial account, 317. Reports of terri- 
torial funds and estimates, 347, notes. 
Commercial privileges of. abolished, 
Ibid. Soo abolition. MlnlRtcrial plan 
of liquidation, 34S. Stock of, tbid. 
I*roix)sition of Ibo Court of Directors, 
315. Guarantee fund, 358. Pledge of 
tho Government, ibid. Differences 
with tho Board of Control, Ibid. Asof- 
nd-Dowla and James Hodges* debts, 
3oS-C0, Reasons for tho Interposi- 
tion of tho Company between the .ad- 
ministration of England and India, 
3Cil, 3C4. See parliamentary influence. 
Propositions for the new Charter, 2G5. 
Additions to tho Supreme Council, 3GC. 
Bishops to Madras and Bombay, 307. 
Natives not to bo disabled from holding 
offjco on account of birth or religion, 
307. Freo access of tho Europeans to 
old possessions, 36S. Assimuatiou of 
tho systom of law, 305. Term of tho 
Charter, 20 years,, 374, Court of Bi- 
rectors enabled to make changes in tho 
dlstribtitlon of tho Prcsldduclcs. ibid, 
^'o chaplains in each Presidency to be 
of tho Clmrch of Scotland, 370. Objec- 
tions of -tho Court of, to certain clauses 
of tho Bill, 377. The Govcmer-Gcncral 
(sanctioned by tho Court of Directors)/ 
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to be euablcd to grant money for tbo 
purposes of instruction and public wor- 
ship Jo. any Christian sect, 381. Obser- 
vations'oii the new Bill, addressed to 
the Court of Proprietors, 382. Bill 
• passed, remarks on it, 384. Thele^s- 
lature ill calculated to take correct 
Tiews of. Indian affairs, 385. Necessity 
of maintaining the authority of a Court 
of Directors, 387 

Education, viii. 409. See Schools 
Elphinstone, Honble. Mountstuart. His 
mission to Kabul, vii. 145. Proceedings 
as Resident at Poonah, on the murder 
of Gangadhar Sastri, Tiii. 112. And for 
suppressing of Trimbuk, 157. Menaced 
by the Peshwa, 167. Joins the troops 
at Kirki, ibid. Proclaims the Raja of 
Satara, 219. Le^lative improvements 
by, as Governor of Bombay, ix. 161. 
Discussions with the Gaekwar, 279 

Fattch Mohammed, Arab officer, minister 
in Cutch, viii. 73 

Fatteh Sing, minister of the Gaekwar, 
viii. 74. His death, 333 
Firozpur. Nawab of, his elevation, ix. 
127. Dissensions on the succession to, 
of Shams-ud-din, 256. The British 
Commissioner assassinated, 257. The 
Nawab conrtcted and hanged, ibid. 
Fraser, Commissioner at Delhi. His pro- 
ceedings irritate the Nawab of Firoz- 
pur, ix. 257. Is assassinated, ibid 
Fren^, the. Treaty of with Persia, vii. 
157. Activity of the embassy of, ibid. 
Sacrifice of Persia to Russia, 15S. The 
success of their cruisers in the Indian 
seas, 231. Resisted by the Company’s 
traders, ibid. Admiral Linois beaten 
off by Captain Dance, 231. They 
capture sereral regular ^diamen, 232. 
St- Paul on the island of Bourbon taken 
by surprise, 233. General des Bmslys 
1:4ns himself, 334. Colonel St. Susanne 
surrenders i^arhon to the British, 234. 
They destroy the Sirius, Nereide, and 
2ilapcienne at Grand Port, 235. Take 
the Ipbigenia, 2S6. Blockade Bourbon, 
take the Africaine, and abandon her, 
237. Lose La Venus and her pri^, the 
Ceylon, ibid. General Decaen surren- 
ders the Mauritius to CJeneral Aber- 
crombie, 23S. Napoleon reinforces the 
Dutch in Java, 249 

Gaekwar, 3Iabratta chief of Gnrciat, rti. 

SO. (see Gurerat) 

Gambnir Sing (see Manipnr)- 
Gangadbar Sastri, the resident’s assistant 
at Earoda, viii. 79. Sent as negociator 
to Poonah under British sanction, 107, 
!^mpered with by the Peshwa, 105. 
Deanes a marti^e alliance 1G9. Is 


.assassinated, 110, 111. The arrest and 
delivery of 'frimbuk as an accessory to 
the murder required by the Governor- 
General, 112 

Gardner, Hon. Mr., resident at Khat- 
mandu, viii. 138 

Gardner, Colonel, operations in Nepal, 
viii. 41 

Ghafur Khan, confederate of Amir Khan, 
viii. 172. His lands confirmed to him in 
the treaty with Holkar," 174. Friendiy 
intervention of the British after his 
death, ix. 279 

Gokla Bapu, general of the ilahrattas, 
viii. 153. Loses the battle of Kirki, 
158, 160, Anticipates the desertion of 
the Sipahis, 160, * note. Fights the 
battle of Ashti, 221. Slain, ,222. His 
history and character, ibid. Generous 
bebariour of his family towards the 
Peshwa, 201 

Ghazi-ud-din Hyder, Nawab of Oude, 
viii. 86, (see Oude). Slade King, 417. 
His interview with Lord Amherst, ix. 
417. His character, ibid. 

Gibbs, Colonel, disperses the revolted 
troops near Seringapatam, vii. 151. 
Commands a column at the storm of" 
Comelis In Java, 259 

Gillespie, Lieut. -Colonel, embarks for 
Java, vii. 254. Occupies Batavia, 25S, 
Leads the assault on Comelis, 259, 
Takes two redoubts, 259. Pursues and 
disperses the Dutch army, 200. The 
success of the conquest due to his 
promptitude, 2CL Takes Todhyakarta. 
by assault, 26S. Dethrones the Sultan 
of Palembang, 264. Commands a divi- 
sion in Nepal, viiL 18. Killed at the- 
attackof Kalanga, 19. His character, 22 

Goa, in possession of the Portuguese, viL 
5. Partly under the protection of 
British troops, 318 

Goods, a Eupi>osed original tribe, viii, 204 

Gopal Sing, makes submission in the 
district of Kotra, viL 123. Retires to- 
the hills, and delays the XJScification off 
the country, 124. Devastates Panna 
and Tirol^ 125. Repulses Captain 
VTilson^ ibi^ Again falls upon Tiroba, 
entrenches at Jhargerh, 125. Surprised 
by Colonel VTilson, 127. RontM by 
Colonel Brown at Kflleri, ibid- At the 
Dowani Pass, 129. By Captain TVilson 
at Kshiigaon, ibid. Hies to 
makes terms and settles at Panwari, 123 

Gorkha, tribe of, viii. 3, (see Nepal). 

Govemors-Genera], (see East India Com- 
pany) 

Govmd Chandra, Baja of Kachar, ix. 52- 
Seeks assistance from the Burmese, 23. 
Is re-establiEhed tw the British, ibid- 
Is murdered, 256 

Grant, Sir John, member of the Saprema 
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its nnlas, vJ!. tO. Quarrels of tlio 
Ilajn, ,Man Sing, Abdication 

of Man Sing, vlli. 129. Contmets 
aUlnuco with the Urltisli, 357. Man 
Sing resumes the government, 358. 
llritlsb interposition, Ir. 359. Ar- 
rangement with tlio Thakurs, 3G0. 
Jlhcrwnra yielded to Britiflli superin- 
tendence, ibid. 'Hircatencd by Dnokal 
Slug, 301. Solicits Critiah protection, 
3G2. Discriminating instnictioiis of 
British agent at, 3C3. Devotion of 
Sian Sing to the Jogis, 304. Encou- 
rages bomor depredations and shelters 
the Kliosas, 305. Bofuscs to appre- 
hend Thugs and other malefactors, 
SCO. Is intimidated by an assemblage of 
British forcOj 870. Terms acceded to 
bv the Rj^a, ibid, and note. 

Judicaturo, separate Courts established, 
vil. 81. Complexion of the existing 
system ‘of, 271. Hindu institutions, 
advantages of. 273. Arbitrations or 
Panchaynts, 274. Unforeseen evils of 
the new Courts, 275. Delays, ibid. 
Objections to Native Judges, 270. 
Reasons for employing them, 277. 
Necessity for separating civil and penal 
courts, 278. Employment of Native 
Judges, viii. 281, Extension of the 
system ordered by the Board of Con- 
trol, 283-281. — ^DifBcultics of recurrence 
to it, 285. Regulation of the powers 
,of the Civil Courts, 286-287. . Regula- 
tions of, recommended by the Court of 
Directors, ix. 157, Objections to tho 
introduction of tho now regulations in 
. Bengal, 158-169. Review of tho pro- 
gress made towards an amelioration of 
the systems in Bengal between 1814- 
1626, ISS-ICl.—Iu Madras, I6I-1C4. 

, Auxiliary Courts of, instituted at Ma- 
dras, 1C4. Trial by Jury introduced, 
ibid. Code of regulations superseding 
.pi'evious enactments, introduced at 
^Bombay, 162. llerits of the code, 166. 
Judicial functions exercised by col- 
lectors of revenue, 170-171. Inefficiency 
of tho provincial Courts of, 176. Sys- 
tem remodelled by Lord W. Bentinck, 
172. European functionaries alone 
• totally inadequate to the wants of tho 
.country, 173. Appointment of Sudder 
Amins, 174. Second Sudder Court, at 
Allahabad, 175. Regulations of Courts, 

, at Madras, 170, and note. At Bombay, 
177, note. Establishment of Supremo 
Court at Bombay, 178 .Endeavours to 
extend the jurisdiction of tho Court, 
179. W^rit of Habeas Corpus for iforo 
Ragunath, 180. Resisted uude^ sanc- 
.tion of tbe Government, 181. Persist- 
ence of Sir John Grant, ibid, 182. Sir 
John Grant closes the Court, ibid. 
Supreme Court, of Bombay claims tho 


power of tho Court of King's Bench, 
163. Limitation of the power of the 
Sunromc Court In India, 184. Popular 
feelings on tho decision on Sir John. 
Grant’s petition, 288, and note. Ne- 
cessity ot a Legislative Council, 185. — 
Proposed Composition of, 186,187. Pro- 
visions for a Lcgialativo Council in th& 
Cljnrtcr, 187 

Jyntia district, disorders of, ix,235.' An- 
nexation of, ibid. 

Kachar, difficult nature of tho country,, 
ix. OC. Annexed fo tho British posses- 
sions. 234 

Kamaon, province, ceded to the British,, 
viii. 44. Sec Nepal. 

KAndi Rao, nephew of Holkar, his sin- 
gular fate, vif, 55 

Karim Khan, Pindari chief, vii. 79. Sec 
Pindaris. 

Kasyas, hill tribe, kill Lieutenants Bc- 
dingfjcld, Burlton, and Mr. Bowman, 
at Nnnklao, Ix. 224. Cause of tho out- 
mgo, 225. Retaliations upon, ibid. 
Terms made with, ibid. 

Katti tribe, reduced by Colonel Stanhope, 
viii. S61 

Khands, a primitive tribo on tho borders 
of Cuttack, described, viii. 271 

Khatmandu, capital of Nepal, viii. 0 

Ivhycn-bran, emigrant in Chittagong, 
makes an attack on Arakan, ix. 13, 
See Arakan. • 

Khurda, Raja of, a descendant of the 
Kings of Orissa, viii. 100. See Cuttack. 
luBurrcction in, 101 

Klshmi^, the island of, occupied, viii. 32U 
Is claimed by Persia and evacuated^ 
824 

Kittnr district, disputed succession to its- 
fief, ix. 120. Insurrection of its garri- 
son, 121. Surrender of tho insurgents, 
122 

Kolapiir, the Raja of, claims tho district 
of Kagal, ix. 122. A force under 
Colonel Welsh despatched against him,. 
123. Makes a new treaty, ibid. 

Kolcs, tribo of, 374. (See Sambhalpur 
and Chota Nagpur.) Slaughter of, ix. 
231. No interpreter for their language, 
235 

Konkan, laxity of tho Native Govern- 
ment, viii. 314. Sir W. G. Keir occupies 
Niuti, and storms Eairi, 31S. These 
forts and the line of coast ceded to the: 
British. 319. Treaty with Kolaba, ibid. 

Kota, a division of Haravati, vii. 96. See 
Rajasthan. . .. 

Kongal Naik, Poligar of Terukcri, ix. 
247. Defeats Colonel Waugh at Bak, 
248 

Krishna Kumari. princess of Udaypur, 
story of, vii. CO. Is poisoned with her 
own consent, 63, and note. 
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Kshclrapati Karavir, Eaja of Kolapur, 
is. 122 

Ladlwba, prince of Cutcli, murdered, 
Tiii. 313. See Cntcb. 

La Perouso, tbo French navigator, dis- 
covery of tbo place of his shipwreck, 
is. 1C5 

Latter, Captain, commands a native corps 
in Xepal, viii. IG. His operations, 37 
Lauderdale, Lord, nominated Governor- 
General by the King’s minister, vii. 
lOG. This appointment opposed by 
the Court of Directory 107. Is super- 
seded by Lord Slinto, ibid. 

Lawtie, Lieutenant, death of, regretted 
by the army, viii. 44 

Legislative Council, instituted, is. 200, 
201 

Lucknow, c.apital of Oude, court of, see 
Oude, viii. 79 

Jfacao, espedition to, vii. 227. The 
Portuguese authorities averse to the 
landing of the troops, ibid. Chinese au- 
thorities object, ibid. Viceroy of Canton 
repeats his order for the re-embarkation 
and stops the trade, 331. Indication 1 
of hostile proceedings, 332. Troops 
lo-embarked, ibid. Ships depart, 333 
Macaulay, Colonel, resident at Travan- 
core, vii. 192. See Travancore. 

Maohe.au. Colonel, commands the Madras 
troops in Ava, is. 33 

M'Crengh, Colonel, commands the Ben- 
gal troops in Ava, is. 33 
Macdonald, Colonel, his mission to Persia, 
is. 170 

Maedowall, Hay, Lieut.-General, com- 
manding the Madras army, refused a 
seat in the eounoil, vii. ISS. Resigns, 
his remonstrance, ibid. note. Places 
Colonel Munro under arrest, 192. His 
request of an appointment for Captain 
Maedowall rejected, 193. . Refuses to 
forward Colonel Munro’s appeal. 194. 
Is commanded to release Col. Munro, 
ibid. Protests, ibid. Publishes an 
angry general order, ibid. Lost at sea, 
19G 

Machori, principality of, terms of British 
alliance made under Lord V’cllesloy, 
vii. 72. British protection of, not re- 
linquished, ibid. Seo Alwar. 

Mahipat Rtun, early friend of Sokandar 
Jah, receives the title of Baja and an 
appointment on tho Bcrar frontier of 
the Dokhin, vii. 23. Hostile to tho 
British, ibid. Compelled to retire to 
his estates, raises a force, defeats tho 
Nizam’s troops, and puts to death Mr. 
Gordon, 24. A British force under 
Colonel Montrosor is marched against 
him, and ho finally takes rofligo with 
Holkar, 25. Offers to retire for a pen- 


sion, his uncondition.al surrender re- 
quired, ibid. Remains in Holkar’s 
camp, ibid. Slain in a tumult, 26 

Mahrattas, loss of their predominance 
among the native states of India, vii. 

2, 3. Exemplification of their diplo- 
macy, 11, 12. Nature of British con- 
nection with the Peshwa, 27. The 
British undertake to adjust his claims 
upon the Gaekw.ar and Nizam, 2S. 
Subjects of grievance and intricacy of 
the elaims of tho Peshwa, 29. His 
wishes to revive the office of Sir-Subah 
disappointed (see Guzerat), 30, 31. 
Berar, 41. Aversion of tho Peshwa 
Baji Eao to the sons of Parushram 
Baho, 212. Applies for the assistance 
of British troops to dispossess them, 
213. Sir Arthur Wellesley opposes the 
appliKition. ibid. Settlement of their 
differences, ibid. • Cession of the ports 
of Wari and Malwah to the British, 
ibid. Extinction of their power, viii. 
121-2C0. See Peshwa. 

Malabar Coast, political position of its 
states, in 1805, vii. 5. 

Malacca dependency made subordinate to 
Bengal, ix. 173. Annexation of Naning, 
224, 231 

Malcolm, Colonel (Sir John), success of his 
mission to the court of Persia, vii. 153. 
Is appointed to a second mission, 160. 
Returns abruptly to Calcutta, 161. ii- 
rives at Teheran, ibid. Invited by Baji 
Rao to an interview, viii. 162. (Brigadier 
General) commands a division of tho 
army of the Dekhin, 264. Receives the 
Peshwa’s proposal of surrender, 244. 
His interview with’ the Peshwa, 256. Ob- 
servations on the conditions agreed on by 
him with the Peshwa, 257. Takes the 
fortofAsirgerh, 258. Appointed Governor 
of Bombay, iv. ICS. • Remark on the dis- 
cussions with the Supreme Court, 194 
Maligam Fort, garrisoned by Arabs, viii. 
213. Description of, ibid. Unsuccessful 
attack of, 244. Surrender of, 245 
Malwa (seo Sindhin,- Holkar), claims on the 
lands requiring British interference, viii. 
288. Assignments to the Grasias, ibid. 
Commutation of claims, 289. Apprehen- 
sions c.xcited by a Hindu fanatic who 
pretended to work miracles, ibid. 
Manipur state, sketch of its history, ix. 21. 
22. Burma intcrferonco with, 23. 
Garabhlr Sing’s expedition, 66. Its in- 
dependence recognised by tho Burmas, 
106. Tho RivJa dying, tho succession is 
protected by tlio British, 227. 

Man Sing, Rqja of Jivdhpur, vii. 59. Dis- 
puted succession, 62. Quarrel with tho 
Raja of .laypur, 63. Gains over Amir 
Khan, 66. Reconciled with tho Jajqmr 
Raja, viii. 126. Intimidated by his chiefs, 
127. Feigns imbecility and abdicates, 
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charge of Colonel Diclc, 37. Major 
Latter’s succcssf ul operations, ibid . Colo- 
nel Gardner advances, 31. Captain 
Hearsay taken prisoner, ibid. Colonel 
Hicolls takes -Kameon, 39. General 
’Martindell blockades Jytak, 40. Fort of 
Snrajgerh described, 41. Postof Heothal 
taken by Colonel Thompson, 42., Enemy 
repulsed, 43. Malaon surrenders, ibid. 
Amar Sinff surrenders himself and ‘fort, 
45. The Gorkhas sue for'' peace, ibid. 
Treaty proposed to them, 4C. ' Hostilities 
recommence, 49. Ascent of, the Chiria- 
ffbati Pass, ibid. • Action of .Sekhnr- 
Khati, 61. Peace concluded, 62. Obser- 
vations on the wmpaign, 53. On tho 
Nepalese, 54. Their policy, .65. Appeal 
to China, 5G. General observations, 57, 
.58, Appendix. 

Nicolls, Lieutenant-Colonel. Success in 
Nepal, 17, 18. Commands a division at 
Bhurtporc, ix. 134. 

Oclitcrlony, Sir David, Major-General, vHi. 
15. His operations in Nepal, 26, 27. 
Compels Amar Sing to retire, 30, 31. To 
make terras, 45. * Beats the Nepalese in 
a second campaign, 62. Resident at 
Delhi, he invests the heir of Ranjit Sing 
of Bhurtpore ■with the Khelat,'ix. 123. 
Collects forces to maintain • the young 
Baja, 128.. Bis orders revoked by com- 
mand' of the Governor-General, 130. 
Bcaigns *his civil appointment, ibid. 
Honors paid to his memory, ibid. Ge- 
neral order on liis decease, ibid. His 
views of the feuds at Jodlipur, 340, 

OTInra, Lieutenant, killed In Nepal, viii. 
19 

Okamandal, district of, transferred to the 
Gflckwar, viii. 62 

Omralz, fort of, reduced by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Collette, ix. 121 

OPUtm. Restrictions on its cultivation, 
riil. 290. -'^Hardship of the prohibition 
of the trade in Mahva, 297. -Compen- 
sation for its proliibitlon, 293. -• Ctian- 
nels of the trathc of, from Slalwa and 
the Rajput States, ix. 174. flieasares 
to prerent the transit of, 175. Stipula- 
tions regarding it hi treaties with tho 
native princes, ibid. Articles of the 
treaty regarding It with Udaypnr, ibid, 
note. Discontent excited by tlie pro- 
hibition of its culture, 176. Restrictions 
on it abandoned, ibid. Licences granted 
for Its export, 177. Comparative state- 
ment of Licences sold, 178, note, 

Oude, Kawab of, Sddat Ali * Khan, his 
character and position, vli, 18. 'NVishes 
to transfer his dominions to his son, 
ibid. Grievances of the Nawab, ' 19. 
CImngc of system in his fiscal adminis- 
tration recommended, 2C8. Embarrass- 
ment arising from nndeflnable stipula- 


tions in the treaty obtained by Lord 
^01165103% 267. ^.He assents to the re- 
commendation to '.take as a model tho 
regulations introduced into tiie provinces, 
269.Vc ' Doubts their practicabilit 5 % ibid. 
Altercations ^rith the Besident, 270, 
The- Nawab complains of the Resident, 
ibid. Reform insisted upon by Lord 
Mlnto. 272. The Nawab acquiesces in 
the reform proposed by Lord ilinto, 
274. Different views of Lord Moira, 
ibid. Death of the Nawab Sadat Ali, 
>iii. 79. Accession of Ghazi-nd-din, 
ibid. S 3 'stem of reform adopted, ibid. 
Its failure, ibid. Dissatisfaction of tho 
Nawab, ibid. Visit of Lord Slolra to 
Lncknow, ibid. .. Loan made by the 
Nawab,' ibid. , Private complaint against 
the Resident by the Nawab, 80. He 
disavows it, 90. Remarks on the sudden 
change of the Nawab, 81. His requests 
rcgai;di«g the Resident, Ibid. Acqui- 
escence and views of Earl Moira, 82. 
The Resident obtains a second loan, ibid. 
Estrangement of the Nairab, 83. Re- 
moval of the Resident, ibid. Remarks 
on - these ' transactions, 84. Refractory 
Zemindars, and robbers of, 373, Tho 
Nawab Vizier assumes a regal style, 
374, ' Demiindi of tho king of, upon 
Agar Mir, ix. 288 (see Aar Mir). Ap- 
pointment of Hakim Mcdhi All Khan as 
minister of, 269. His administration ^ 
opposed by the Resident, 259. And by 
the Governor-General, IWd. Contra- 
dictory behaviour of the Resident, 260, 
Extreme measures towards, ’proposed by 
Lord Wiliam Bentlnck, 260. Misrepre- 
sentations regarding the condition of, 
Ibid,, 261, ■ and note. Indications of 
sinister “policy towards, ibid., and note. 
Hakim 'Medhl dismissed, 2G2. Subse- 
quent condition of, 262. 

Outram, Lieutenant, his Influence with tho 
Bfails, ix. 119, note. 

Paget, Sir Edward, Commandcr*in-ch!ef,i.x. 

• 32. Ills opinion of an attack on Burma, 
ibid. *••• ••- 

Palamu district. Riot against the Zemin- 
dar, viii. 87 

Palcmbaiig, sultan of, murders the Dutch, 
vli. 263, Deposed by Colonel Gillespie, 
264. ’ Cedes Banca to the British, ibid. 

Palmer and Company, establish a bank 
at Hyderabad, viii. 346. \ Obtain the 
sanction of the Marquis of Hastings 
for a loan to tho Nizam, ibid. • Tlielr 
second loan to Chanda' I.al, 34G. Inter- 
dicted, by the Company, 347. Further 
transactions, 347. Purchase the tribute 
of the Northern CIrcars,348. Compelled 
to close their transactions, ix. 5, 6. De- 
cision of Jaw In their favor, 280. Pro- 
ceeding In the liquidation of their affairs 
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of, 251,252, Their claims on Mnnir-al- 
Mulk. 23S 

Pnlpa, Raja, vui. 7, (see Nepal.) 

Parlarnentary influence. Flagrantinstancc 
of its corrupt application, ix. 25G, 261, 
CJase of !ilr. Hodges, 36-^ Case of Mr. J. 
Hutchinson, 353 

Patou, Major, Defeats the Gorhhas at 
Almora.Viii. 33 

Patronage. State of the question bet^reea 
the Cron-n and the East India Ccmpanr, 
Tii. 105-105. Crown patronage settled, 
1 12. Corrupt pnjcMccs investigated In* 
the Bouse of CcmmcTis, 357. IMstribu- 
ticn of defended, is. 421, and rote. 

Pauli, James. Tu. 105. Eis proceedings ia 
Parliament against I/:rd TTenesler, 109. 
Hl-ccuimned ” and unsuppcrted, 1 10. 
Ceases to a the House, 

112 


PelZew. Sir Edvrurd, his percepticu cf the 




The Peshwa x^romotes the Mnhratta 
federation, 113. His cornjdain(« againM 
the Hrfthh, 148, 142. Bin conii*:hm v.IDj 
Trimhahji, 149. Secret levie? of 

150, 151. Dispersed hy Pritl*;lt 

ibid. IIjc Peshv/a compelled to give 
seenritj' for the arq>reIien»Jon of Orlm- 
bakji, 151. Eeceives notice tliat the t.''ea!y 
of Bassein mu*: be revised, 151. ii/r>yard»5 
for the apprehension of Tnmi/uhjh ihM. 
Conditions of a new treaty, 1/y 

the Eeiident, 152. Item-crhs in 
tjon of this proceeding, 153. fllgn? ti;e 
treat;.' andprotens, ibid. 3iediU?':rs’bo».t iib 
tr, 154. Position of the Erltbh f'/rces^b'T. 
Conference between ti:e ar}d 1;5? 

ciiuiiter, 155. More.'nerjl* of the tro'.ps, 
find. Actiouof Ejrkl, 159, 109. Arrival 
cf General Smith's d/vifo:;. ICv. 7be 
Pcahwa fi^rs to Purandha.-, 172. P-ov*jeh 
omupisd, 513. His route fnter'^te^ b/ 
General Smith, 214. Jfe return t to’w^: 
Poonah, <^Tiet odT tee Jta; 2 0 ^ St.b.r;£. 514. 
^tlou cf Ecriuaon, 5XC.of 519. 

rcTtrets cf Srtara rurrerXers- IVo-w* 
frrmsJiv depc*s*dL bVld. V-f A f* 

151, 

t-r O'Jl'ZAl /./li.-.'-'j, si S^r;',.!r, 
553. Termcn-Silvn cf r^'’iV'U 4 '. 3 e t** *b‘** 
XHjfhiu. 55*. The cr.c.utrr refneerf ?,*r 
3It=r:, £K. Jii'i «■,< »%- 

ir.T:^c*ri, 527. s 

S'-i. r'.ir:! 'i' to* 4K- 

Got, IlKtitw?. tsivitsf, joK,' 

C'.C'.'m; iit-’K-if. tt t-i* s'tt'j-.iiCt, 
E.;. Tot r-ttVi- 1 So' - - !■' 

f.. ttiit tttrtj- t-.f S.t tr—Kitsr. JST 
CinitJt'jtr:;? ttri.'.tsrCyE'C, rft 
tot S-rttltt' taittr:- Et- C'if'ftth’t'E t-t- 
Tt*!'-®;! ;7 ^rt ioisrt'iji tt iVt tfrurt ',t 
tiit S-tetott S-. .'•.^t;VJ!> 

^IStvtt it. 

£i(t cot '.<■ tot 
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• ICnraull fails in his engagements, 29G. 
Rnja of Haravati’s treatj^Wtli the British, 
ibid. Arrancements of the succession at 
his death, 297 » Separation of the title of 
Raja of Kota from the administrative 
power, 29S. Death of the Raja, and ob- 
jections of his successor, 299. Arrange- 
ment upheld, ibid. Duty imposed on the 
resident at Kota, 300. Treaties wit!i 
Udaypnr, ibid. Jaypur, 301- Jodhpur, 
302. Bikaner, 303. * Jessclmer, 30-1. (See 
those places respectively. Character- 
istics of tliocountry, 305. Transactions 
at Kota, ix. 299. Incou^uity of the 
new form of government occasions a 
division of the territory, ibid. Deva 
Krishan Rao at Bundi, assassinated in 
open Durbar, 300, Mr, Trovellyan in- 
terposes, ibid. Excitement allayed, 
ibid. Settlement of the frontiers of, 
305. Sirohi, Cbappan, Molirwara, 309. 
Domestic feuds of, 313. Dhokai Sing, 
ibid. The Khosas, 3U. Depredations 
on Jesselmer, Krishnager, 313. In- 
demnified by Jodhpur,3lC. Submission 
of Shekhawati chiefs, S\7> Benefits to, 
of British interposition, 319 

Rajputana, its princip.aiitics, viii. 294, 
note (see Rajasthan). Constitution of 
a Rajput state, 205 

Ramohuu Roy, his mission to the king 
of England, ix, 255. Not recognised, 
256. His acquirements, writings, reli- 
gion, political views, ibid, note. 

Ranjit Sing, chief of the Sikhs, vii. 104. 
Crosses the Setlej, 134. Alarms the 
chiefs of the Doab, 135. Claims tho 
right of the Jumna, 130. His trans- 
actions with Sir C. Metaxlfo, 137. Cou- 
clvidos a ti'eaty with the British, 13S. 
Receives a letter and present from the 
king of England, ix. 2S4. His confer- 
ence with the Governor-General, 2S5 

Rangoon, town and river of, ix, 35 (sec 
Burmese War), 

Ras-al-Khaima, capture of, viii. 31S (see 
>Iuscat). 

Reddy R.ao, accountant of the Nawnb of 
Arcot, vii, 170, Accused of forging a 
bond, 173. Protected by Sir G. Barlow, 
174. Found guilty, 194. Witnesses in 
his favour convicted of pcTjnry, ibid. 
Found guilty on another charge, ibid, 
Tho Chief Justice obtains his pardon, 
ibid. Poisons himself, 170 

Revenue, local commission of. for Cut- 
tack. vii. SI. Change of opiuions on 
the Ixist mode of Bcttlcmcot, 327. In- 
vcsligntiou of the subject, S2S(sec Pro* 
priotary Rights), Extension of the 
perpetual settlement with Zemindars 
to the Madnis Presidency, 329. The 
Ryotwar or specific settlements intro- 
duced, 330. Zemindari settlements 
suspended, 331. Tho Ryotwar iucom- 


paUble with judicial arrangements, J 
Viliage leases substituted, 337. Ab 
doned, 342. Perpetual settlement s 
pended at Madras, ibid. Report of 
commissioners on, ibid. Maintained 
liord Minto, disapproved of 
Court of Directors, 334. Discussioi 
the subject, 335, Practical effects 
tho Zemindari system in Bengal, < 
The system rescinded, ibid. Quest 
of assignments, 337. Of leases, il 
Collectors in the western provin 
ordered to investigate titles, ibid. . 
sessment of houses in Bengal, £ 
Opposed at Benares, 338 (see Bcnar 
Carried into effect at Patna. Moors 
dabad, finally at Dacca, 339. Hoi 
tax extended, viii. S6. Opposit 
to it at Bareilly, S7. Occasions 
outbreak, SS (see Bareilly). Distu 
ances produced by fiscal arrangeme 
in Bebar, 92. In the N. Circars, 
Palamu, ibid. In Cuttack, 94. 
Orissii, ibid. Ruin of tho Zemiud: 
95. Application of surplus, ix. 4. 
sist.ance of the Patel of Omraiz 
account of, 9S. Increase of. from 
opium monopoly, 127, note. Defnm< 
bypreteuded grants of exemption, 1 
Grants of exemption held valid by 1 
British government, ibid. Review 
enactments reg:\rding the collectors 
ibid. Appointment of special comn 
sioners to decide appeals, ibid. P 
vincial Boards of, abolished, now cc 
inissiouers appointed, 130. Tho codq 
nation of revenue and judicial functi< 
not unsuitable to the state of thin 
131, and note. Settlement of, for i 
western provinces, 157. Basis tal 
for tho assessment of, 15S. Repo 
of settlements of, referred to, il 
note. 

Reynell, Major-Gcnortl, commands a 
vision agamst Bhurtpore, ix. 134 

Richards, Major, his success at Jyfc 
viii. 23. Employed in Asam, ix. 
Takes Arakan, 77 

Robbers, various classes of, vii. 272. Th 
number and audacity, 273 (see PoU< 
Practices of tho Dakoits, 274 

Roshan Beg, a commandant at Mabidp 
viii. 172, See Holkar. 

Rvot Tenantry, different classes of, ' 
323 

Sadat All Nawab (see Oudo), his doa 
ISU. viii. 7S 

Sale, MrOor, of the 13th,cngagcsaBunr 
of rank in single conflict, ix. 50. Defe 
the enemy and destroys an intren' 
meat at Rangoon, 5S. Heads a colm 
and captures guns, 59. Is wounded 
carrying an entrenchment at Koki 
00. Commauds an expedition to B 
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pcin nivcr. sn. Iff uwmtlctl Jti Ibc 
c:\pturc of Mclioon, 100 
8f\H» tho monopoly of. vUI. 07. Compnl* 
ftorj* Inbonr in Itff nmnufocturo nrohl* 
l»U)liorl. 417 

iS.imMinlpnr DMfrld, mibicf?!. to Jlnjpoot 
chlcfff, vll. 41. I’coplo {IhAfTcclod to the 
jrfihrnttrtff. Ibid. Avcr«o to tho with* 
dmwtxl of tho IlritiRh, ibid. Aj^rco to 
cmi;rmlo to Cntt.ock, Ibid. CImnp'o their 
rc‘»olution nnd nro nljondoncd, 42. 
.Tujnr Hln;^ of Jlfil/rorh nn exception, 
11)1(1. Di.'icontrnt of tho Kolo^i of, lx. 
2.12 ; of tlm ItyoU, OT. Tho Jhanl ro- 
tnoved, ibid. 

fintnrrv, Itnja of, dc^icondant of Slvrvj!, 
weized by the Pcaiiwn, vill. 211. Ill# 
fort fiiirrcndcrcd to Otmcrnl Smllh.cn. 
TIjo li.'xl.'i rc-c.'intnred, 210. Instnllcd 
In Idff princljwillty, 227. III.h fihnndArd 
nff^^nincd by Godoll ix. 107 

Schools, dofcctff of the nntivo ffy.fftom, tIH. 
411. Objects of tiio missionary schoolff, 
ibid; of the Kovomment collcjrc?, 412. 
Establishment of tho colle;?o at Cal- 
cntt-i, ibid; of Mndm**, 4hJ. Kneon- 
r.apomcnt of, by I^)rd Amherst, l.t. 170. 
Prrijjrcfls ofnntlro education, Ibid, noto. 
Trogress of, tinder TiOrd W. Itcntlnck. 
S-W. Tho En?»Ii.sh Inncnmfro cnltlvatccl 
exclusively in, 2.')4. Objections to tho 
exclusion of the native langua;;C3 from, 
ibid. Bestomtion of scholarships to the 
nntivo. Sominary by Lord Auckland, 
255 

Sokandcr Jah, Nizam or Viceroy of tho 
Ookhin, vll. 21. See Dekhin. 

Sekhar Khatri in Nepal, action of, vHi. 5.1 
Soyor, Jlaior, disperses tho troops of 
Shaikh Balia, ix. 110 
Shah Alem, under British pfuardianshlp, 
vii, 7, 15. Succeeded by Shah Akbar, 
10 

Shah Shuja-ul-Noolk, vii. 152. See Af- 
ghanistan, 

Shaikh Dalla, Pindari Chief, his incursion 
into Burhanpur. ix. 118 
Bbnms-ud-din. See Firozpur. 

Shans, tribes dependant on Av.o, ix. 07 
Shckliawati District, ix. 402. Seo Rajas- 
than 

Sholapur Fort, description of, viii. 22S. 

Reduced by General JMunro, 229 
Showers, Captain, slays a Gorklia chief 
in single combat, viii. 43. Killed, 
ibid. 

Shwcd.Agon. Buddhist shrino at Ran- 
goon, ix. 41 

Siamese. Taiicn chiefs in their fcitIco 
offer to join in tho invasion of Burmah, 
ix. 81, Incursions of, on tho Burmahs. 
01. Besiro to co opoi-ato with tho 
British in tho war, ibid. Recall their 
troops, 02. Aggi*essions of, on tho 
coast of Teuosorira checked, 93 


Hibloy, C.ipLalri, rlaln in the Nepal ‘ 

vlll. 15 

Hlkbff. 'flicir origin, vll. 73. Congr ' 
in tho Punjab, 73. Siijiplanl - 
Mogulff, 74. Ascendancy of lu 
Sing. 7.7. Itnlniiorift the Brit 
M I (ffco Rnnjlt Sing). Insurrection? 

Ix lift 

Sinjfaj>oro. nifftory of iU occupat 
Vlll. 327. Objcctlonfl rained by 
Butch, 32S 

Sindh. Its princes oxcrci.scd noinfluc* 
on t )}0 politics of India, vll. .5. SI:* 
of its hlstorj*, 149, 150. Oovcrnc'’ 
tho brothers of Fatl All, and - 
Taipura trlbo independent In thcln 
trlcts, 151. Alltanco Fought by 
Govcmnicjit of BcnRal. diacouraf 
152. Sond.s an agent to Boml 
Ibhi. Capt.afn Seton’s treaty v> 
iK'Ing Inexpedient, n ffccond treaty u 
lAl. Colliffion with tho trooi« of, 
tho bonlorff of Ctitch. viii. .340. , 

pcllcd bv lilcnlcnant-Coloncl Star ' 
ibid. ?'lakc a treaty. 317. The 1 
of. promote dhtnrbanccs in CnU * 
123, 121, Men.ico tliat prorinco. l 
Tho Amirs of, arerse to a connccti 
with Europeans, 291. Stlpnlatinns 
tho commercial tre.atics w'itb, 292. A 
si.nt Shall Shuja, 203. Aro compullcd 
give him further assUtance, 204 

Sbulhl.a, Bowlul Rao. R(iductioii of h 
power, vii. 45. New treaty, ibid. Mono, 
discussions, 45. Balance settled, Ibid 
Too wc.ak to maintain his ppcpmidcr 
anco among the Rajputs, 47. Is invite 
to invade iho principality of Bhopal, 
ibid. Captures Islamnagar, tho capital 
Conclliatod by Vizier Mohammed, ibi 
BistracLlon iu bis councils. At A 
Uaji's death, occupies the fortress 
Gwalior, 49. Respectful policy m.T 
tained towards him, 50. Secictlyp ^ 
motes distractions In Malwa, riit. 1. 
Kcgociatca with the Bhonsla and t. • 
Pesbwa for tho maintenance of tl 
Mahratta empire. 123. Disturbed Ftw 
of bis O'vu territories, 124. Stand.? j 
nwc of the British power, 125. Pindar 
in his service. 132. Disavows his Pin 
dari connection, 119. Sendees rendered 
him by tho British, 271, Pci-sists in 
declining a subsidiary alliance, 272. 
Declines to declare n successor, ix. 14G. 
Review of his reign, 147. His demise, 
and settlement of the succession, 14S. 
Loan by the Bhai Regent to tho Go- 
venunent, ibid. Tho minor Raja or- 
dered by the British Government a 
separate seal, 357, Confcrfiice and ad- 
monition to, of tho Govemor-Gcncral, 
35S. Accession of the Raja Janakjyi, 
359. SCO 

Singphos, incursion of, into Asam, ix.21S. 
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'■ Eao Ghatka, exclndea by treaty from 
■idliia’s conncils, vii. 43. Keturns to 
■ 'Dm-bar.ibid. Killed there, 63 
■ ,i, district, see Rajasthan. Kccessitj- 

•/r'its protection, i.x. 365 
' 'dd, principality. Position of, -viii. 323. 
‘ "Iritisli connection with, ibid. 

jbaldi, in the vicinity of Nagpur, action 
■I, viii, 191 j -i 

aram Raoji, ex-minister of Baroda, viil. 


14 

"•th, Lientenant-Colonel, commands Uic 
■' derations on the coast of Arabia, vii. 276. 

' Ses Ras al Khaima and Kishmc, 277. 

^ Jeives the thanks of the Government, 

- jid. Baffles the Mahratta insurgents at 
■tfaswar, viii. 175. Cuts off the retreat of 
•lio Peshwa, 211. Takes Satara, 217. 

' "Alins the battle of Asliti, 218. Is 
■‘bunded, ibid. 

diiton, Captain. His brave defence at 
' farigaon, viii. 216. Retreats to Seroor, 
'’3, Receives the thanks of the Gover- 


■ '■General, ibid. 

- navigation to India, first employment 
' ;’lx. 215. Anticipated advantages ci, 
•lil6, note. 

■■‘.bsidiary alliance, character of, vil, 21, 
Obligations of, examined, viii. 375 
■diiea, route by, to India, first adopted. 


■' ix. 216 

.umatra. Sultan of Palerabang, mn.’ders 
' i the Dutch, vii. 262. Is deposed bj- Colo- 
V nel Gillespie, 264. Banca iila.-:d ceded to 
•f the British, ibid. 

"Suttee, rite of. IVliy tolerated, ir, !5,t>. 
Attempted check of, result of, 1-5. 
ion on the consequences of its sop-pTesC-.c, 
••• 187. Official remm of the nx.-xheT thiKt 


to the British by treaty, 105. Talae o. 

the possession, 1\2. Insurrection at Tp.. 

voy, 327. Conspiracy at Mcrgni, ibid. 

Tent contract aboJishcil, vii. 169. Uemarns 
on It, ibid. 

Tliomns, Gcf r;p}, account of, vii. 19 

Thugs, hereditary murderers, description of, 
ix. 207. Association of, not conflned to a 
caste, 203. The practice regarded as an 
avocation, Ibid. Superstitious practices 
of, 209. Origin of, ibid. Antiquity of, 
2W, note. Sappressicn of, h>* the Ilnli’h, 
ibid. Protection of, by the native?, 211. 
Orders foreffcctnalsup^Teis:’'.::, R'.i. 212. 
Kumbers arrested zzi tritd. it.'. 1. 

Tiral Sing, Ease's, chief, ix. 2., (ft'5 
Kasyas)^ 

Trade, value cf, in ix- 

ctatement, 162, ette. 

Trarancore, afah? tii* tf 

vii, 4, Tl'-z rernret t; 2.!- 

egahiit the tutaty. tt-l- z.'ji 

De^-ar: to the ffiir.t. I-2<- htir'l'n-u" et x 

•2*5ei,rt v.i*. 

V/'C t-lT ’ tV' 

At O'/'A.;’!,, r;iv2. •'.Jf ■t:»» 

itCh :v,. .'-vUt.' 

lr,Z .I-'/rt, y. *>?:“?'; ».*> 

-x.-rt/rt ryX’V-- v*2’.-.v 

: tr. 221 

’ rrt-g^ *.y . T* / ,3^ 

' '-/er j;: j;.>: te. 
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Tlie Supplement to the Rose Garden, With Foi;^ 

additional Plates. By William Pacl. Imperial Svo, price 83. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. A Manut". 

for Eadics manacing their own Gardens. By Lodisa Johnsok. Tentli Edition. 
Eeiiutifully Coloured Vignette and Frontispiece. In a neat pocket vol., price 2s., 
cloth gilt. 

Second Edition, price .83.' 

The Gamekeeper’s Directory, for the Preserva^ui";'h 

of Game, the Destruction of Vermin, and the Prevention of Poaching. 

The Gamekeeper’s Directory must always rank high as an authority.”— Sporting 
Magaiine. 

A Practical Guide for Retail Tradesmen andotheN;. 

to Account-keeping on the principle of Dr. and Cr., called Book-keeping hy Dr •;* 
Entry, illustrated by Models for Ileal Estate, Itotailers, and any other Accounts. ! 
J. Caldecott. Second Edition, Ss. 

Whateley’s (Archbishop) Detached Thoughts ar - 

Apophthegms on the Love of Truth in Religious Enquiry, 12mo. clotli, 3s. 

The Morning of Life : a Memoir of Miss A — ^n, wh ' 

was edneatod for a Nun, with many Interc.st!ng Particulars, and Original Letters 0 . 
Dr. Doyle, late nomaii Catholic Bishop of Carlow. By Her Friend, M. M. C. M. 
Elegantly printed and bound, with attractive Portrait, on India paper. Small 8ro, 
cloth, price 2s, 6d. 

The Grand Discovery; or the Paternal Character 

of God. By the Rev. Georoe Gilpillan, Dundee. Cloth, is. 6d. 

A Pocket Guide to the Isle of Wight. By A. 

Whitehead. Price 2s. Cd., I8mo, gilt edges. 

The Magnetism of Ships, and the Mariner’s Con . 

pass ; being a Rudimentary Exposition of the Induced Slngnctisra of Iron in ■ 
going Vessels, and its Action on tlie Compass in Different Latitudes and under Dirci 
sified Circumstances. By William Walker, Commander, R.N. Fcap. 8vo., with 
Illustrations, price 5s., clotli. 

2ad Edition. Bvo, cloth, iOs. Cd. 

The Sailing Boat; a Description of English arid 

Foreign Boats, their Varieties of Rig, and Practical Directions for Sailing. By IIenbv 
Coleman Folkard, R.H.Y.C. 

A Manual of Sepulchral Memorials. . By the Rev. 

Edward Trollote, F.S.A. Small 4 t , cloth. 63; 





